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PREFACE. 


A prerace to a new book, especially if the work relates to an 
old, and, in the opinion of many, an exhausted topic, is natu- 
rally expected to contain some sort of apology, however inado- 
quate, for the apparont presumption of the author in prescnt- 
ing himself before a public, already overburdened with a mul- 
titude of treatises upon every conceivable subject, and by which 
these subjects themselves may be deemed by the gonorality of 
persons to have been discussed in every conceivable mode. 

In the present instance, however, the aim of tho writor 
is not so much to repeat or to onforce what has boon ad- 
vanced by others, as to endeavour to discriminate botweon 
what he considers to bo correct, and what he bolioves to bo 
erroneous, in the theories respecting art alroady enunciated. 
An effort is here also made by him to establish a thoory diffor- 
ing from those hitherto roccived, ‘with rogard to certain fiunda- 
mental points or principles of art, and which ho deoms to bo 
of essential importance. Somo old thoories, novortholoss, 
which to superficial observers may seem to be worn out and 
obsoleto, deserve to be supported; like our antiquo edifices, 
which are in many cases far more worthy of boing presorved 
than their modern rivals, with which tasteless wights would ro- 
place them. And an attempt is here put forth to write a his. 
tory of art, not merely by affording an account of its growth 
among mankind generally, but by tracing the origin and main- 
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spring of each separate art, and principle of art, in the mind 
of man. 

With respect to the mode in which the several arts are 
classified, both in relation to their characteristics and their 
style, the theory here advanced is new; and the author trusts 
that it is also correct. 

As regards the nature and the reality of the intimate rela- 
tionship between all the different arts of each kind, from their 
earliest origin, through each stage of their progress, to their 
latest period; an endeavour has beon made to elucidate this 
important branch of the subject, to an extent beyond what the 
writer believes to have been already effected. 

In addition tg this, certain doctrines and principles will be 
found to be advanced in different parts of the following work, 
tho merit of which, the author is conscious, must be dotor- 
mined, not by their originality, but by their truth. Of the 
latter, every candid reader may be a competent judge. 

An effort has, moreover, been made to effect a true and cor- 
rect enunciation of the grand and leading principles by which 
art of each kind 1s governed and regulated, and to institute's 
complete analysis of the main and essontial oloments out of 
which those principles are constituted. In tho pursuit of this 
design, the author hag endeavoured to take a comprehensivo 
survey of all of the arts together, so as at ounce to illustrate 
their mutual relation and connection, and their dependence 
and influence one upon the other. It has also been his aim 
satisfactorily to point out the precise mode in which theso 
various principles are applicable to the arts in general, and the 
particular manner in which their operation should proceed. 

A clear and exact definition of ench of th8 arts has hore been 
attempted, and an offort has been made accuratoly and syste- 
matically to determine their appropriato province, limits, aim, 
adaptation, and end; as also to trace the origin and growth of 
each art, from its first germ in the mind, until, through various 
stages, it attains at length its full and complete development, 
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and exhibits all the endowments and powers it is capable of 
tee of the author has, nevertheloss, been not to fur ; 
nish a guide to the practitioner in any of these arts, but to 
point out the loading principles which in the genuine pursuit of 
art should ever be kept in view. The writer does nob under- 
take to afford a direction to all the roads through the country 
which the traveller may wish to traverse, but meroly to lay 
down a goneral chart in which tho main highways, and rivors, 
and lakos, and mountains, will be described. He morely 
rough hews the block into its general form, leaving others, whose 
professional business lies here, to perfect the shape which tho 


statue is to assume. 
The teaching of practical manual skill in any of th 


the explanation of tom ich were tho first emanations 
minds that produced the former, the wondrous 
rm. from which those noble plants sprang. These rude do- 
ns evince fully and unreservedly the operations in the soul 
the artist; and the more free and bold they aro, tho moro 
pletely do they afford a reflection of the intollect of their 
ginators. Corresponding with these efforts are the rough 

otes embodying special passages and choice oxprossions 
jotted down by renowned poets and orators in ordor to rotain 
the bright thoughts which flittod across their minds, and 
which vividly exhibit the genius with which thoir finighod 
productions still continue to sparkle. 

Moreover, to works of nature, no less than to works of art, 
frequent appeal has been made for the support of the princi~ 
ples, and the illustration of the theories here propounded; and 

.from the rich and varied stories of tho former, as fully as 
from those of the latter, ideas have beon gloaned on each of 
the topics here embraced, 

Tt is the main object of these pages to diroct aright tho ap- 
plication of these vast treasures, both artificial and natural, 
upon which, indeed, their real worth to us mainly deponds. 


antes 
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while Chapter VI. evinces in how many points thoy all agree, 
and describes the bond which unites them all togethcr. Having 
thus treated of all the arts generally, Chapter VII. procceds to 
illustrate the leading principles by which every design in either 
art is regulated; and Chapter VIII. points out the mode in 
which the principles for the attainment of tho picturesque are 
deduced. In Chapter IX. are elucidated the principles which 
regulate a composition of several objects into one design ; and. 
in Chapter X. are laid down the rules which are applicable for 
the description of a progressive narrative. Tho representation 
of human naturo, the highest effort and ultimate aim of every 
art, through tho delineation of character and emotion, is troated 
om in Chapter XI. In Chapter XII. the capacities and tho 
ur imaginative powers aro investigated. In Chapter 
the morit of which, the au iiish art gonerally ; 
mined, not by their originality, but by their tru 
latter, every candid reader may be a competent judge. 

An effort has, moreover, been madc to effect a true and cor} 
rect enunciation of the grand and leading principles by whict 
art of each kind is governed and regulate: d, and to institute a 
complete analysis of the main and essontial olements out ol 
which those principles are constituted. In the pursuit of this 
design, the author has endeavoured to take a comprehonsive 
survey of all of the arts togother, so as at onco to illustraic 
their mutual relation and connection, and their dependence 
and influence one upon the other. It has also boon his aim 
satisfactorily to point out the precise mode in which these 
various principles are applicable to the arts in general, and the 
particular manner in which their operation should proceed. 

A clear and exact definition of each of thé arts has here been 
attempted, and an effort has been made accurately and systo- 
matically to defermine their appropriate province, limits, aim, 
adaptation, and end; as also to trace the origin and growth oj 
each art, from its first germ in the mind, until, through various 
stages, it attains at length its full and complete development, 
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from the different arts, alike from those whose strict claim 10 
be so acknowledged is undisputed, as also from those whose 
pretensions to this honour are now for the firsl timo advanced ; 
and a new, and it is confidently maintained, a correct ore 
fication of all the arts has been effected. 

In the variety and number of illustrations hove prosontod by 
quotation from, and by description of artistical works of onch 
kind, are brought before our minds tho noblest offorts which 
have been produced by the most gigantic intellocts that have 
adorned human nature, and by which the admiration and ap- 
plause of the world have been commanded. 

In the critical study and examination of the leading master- 
piecos of painting and sculpture, tho author has not only sur- 
veyed those works themselves, but he has examined minnloly 
the various sketches and models which were the first emanations 
from the great minds that produced the former, the wondrous 
germ from which those noble plants sprang. These rudo de- 
signs evince fully and unreservedly the operations in the soul 
of the artist; and the more free and bold they are, tho more 
completely do they afford a refloction of the intellect of their 
originators. Corresponding with these offurts are the rough 
notes embodying spocial passages and choice oxpressions 
jotted down by renowned poots and orators in order to rotnin 
the bright thoughts which flitted across their minds, and 
which vividly exhibit the genius with which thoir finishod 
productions still continue to sparkle. 

Moreover, to works of nature, no less than to works of art, 
frequent appeal has been made for the support of the princi- 
ples, and the illustration of the thoories hore propounded ; and 
from the rich and varied stories of tho formor, as fully as 
from those of the lattor, ideas have been gleaned on oach of 
the topics here embraced. 

Tt is the main object of these pages to direct aright tho sp- 
plication of these vast treasures, both artificial and natural, 
upon which, indeed, their real worth to us mainly deponds. 
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As gold is of no more value than clay while it lies buried and 
undiscovered in the earth, so the noblest performances in 
art are of service to us only in proportion as they are appre- 
ciated and understood.* 


Isnriers Manor, Norruorr, 
22nd June, 1869. 


* Portions of the following work appeared some years ago in articles 
upon subjects connected with art, contributed by the author 4o the ‘ British 
and Foreign Review,’ ‘The Critic,’ ‘The Monthly Magazine,’ ‘ Arnold’s 
Magazine,’ ‘ Arnold’s Library of the Fine Arts,’ and certain other periodical 
publications. Other portions of it formed parts of lectures delivered by 
him upon art. 
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CHAPTER I. 
TIE CLAIMS TO OUR CONSIDERATION OF ART OF EACIL KIND, 


I. As man is the highost of God’s creaturos, so the noblest of 
God’s works is the mind of man. Those of our capacities which 
are the most exalted adapt us for tho study of the boantiful 
and the grand. Nevertheless, the differont pursuits m which. 
any person may be engaged, are in their naturoe as various as are 
the faculties with which he is endowed. Tho object of one 
study is to invigorate the mind; that of another to refino it: 
one has for its end to ronder it acute; anothor to store it with 
Inowledge. Hach of these pursuits may be theroforo very dil- 
ferent in their nature one from another, but each may bo al the 
same time of corresponding, if not cqual utility im its propor 
sphere. Real utility, indeed, depends on the actual advantago 
which is derived from the undertaking, whether this be tho culti- 
ion of the mental powers, the enlargement of our capacilios, 
he improvemont of the heart. None but tho sordid and 
‘\ibase would confine it to what merely occasions an incroaso 
diy ealth, : 
S"jonsidering the subject in this comprehonsivo manner, and 
his, I conceive, the only correct modo in which it ought to 
onCealt with, it may be advanced as an incontrovertible maxim 


i™PFthe real value of each pursuit or occupation depends on- 


ou on its actual ulility. Any study d, if it sorves to 
tentyve and to enlarge the mi & COTE dapacitios, and 
but} |. _--which are most wor . 
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to lead to the full development of its facultieygespecially of the 
highest that it possésses, —is surely of ag muh importanco, of 
equal utility in the strictest sense, with those pursuits which 
conduce to our mere physical or pecuniary advantago. To an 
intellectual being, the care and improvement of his understand- 
ing ought to be an object as much above his bodily concerns 
and mere sensual gratification, as his high nature as an in- 
telligent and moral creature is superior to his condition as a 
mere animal. 

But, in many respects, the enlargement and cultivation of 
the mental powers is the surest and most direct mode for the 
attainment even of pecuniary profit and advancement, in a 
highly civilized state of society; one of the distinguishing 
characteristics of which is the superior importance that is at- 
tached to the possession of exalted endowments of this class, 
and the solid advantages which they procure for the possessor, 
In an intellectual and moral point, morcover, the improvement 
of the mind aud the softening of the heart, will be admittod to 
bo results of the utmost value in any pursuit. When they 
both are promoted, as they essentially are by the study of 
art, how desirable and how useful must such an occupation 
prove! By this means, however, not only are pleasuro and in- 
struction both afforded, but the very instruction itself is ron- 
dered a source of pleasure. 

Art is sometimes unreasonably disparaged, and is degradod 
below its true and proper position, by speaking of it as in its 
nature merel ornamental, and contrasting it with what is uso- 
ful. In strict trath, however, art, if fairly examined, is nc’ 
only useful_as well_as ornamontal, but fully as useful { “ar 
ornamental, And its use is, moreover, of the high 
most genuine kind, contributing not indecd to our 
indulgence, or our corporeal wants, to which the meq. 
utility is often limited; but ministering to our pw 
noblest requirements, those which are intellectual axl 
Altogether erroneous is it therefore to consider art a 
ornamental, or as conducing only to luxurious ex 


and. therefore i a ee have endeavoured} 
the noblest fa ind owe their improvi® 
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its cultivation, and that in the highest degroe, and the most 
extended manner. Nor can the occasional abuso of this or any 
other pursuit be ever fairly respried to as an argument for its 
disuse. While works of mere pecuniary utility apply only to tho 
requisites of the body, works of taste and gonius, such as those 
which are embraced within the province of art, apply thomn- 
selves to the exigencies of the mind, Animils partake of tho 
pleasures of fhe one ; men and angels only aro capacitatod for 
the enjoyment of the other. The utility of tho one is in its na- 
ture limited ; that of the other is without limit, The delights 
of the one belong only to earth; the raptures of the other 
are adapted to raise us into the very sphores of Heaven. 

II. Nevertheless, however pleasing or attractive any branch 
of knowledge, or any intellectual pursuit may appear to be, yot, 
in order to induce either those who are the most intelligent 
and influential, or who constitute the great mass of mankind 
to devote themselves to the study of it, we ought first to con- 
vince them of the real advantagos which thoy will derivo from 
its cultivation. They must be persuadod that the fruits which 
their exertions may be expected to yield, will fully componsato 
for the time and labour and skill bestowed upon tho subjoct. 
Probably, but a small portion only out of tho mass of mankind 
can afford to apply themselves extensively to an occupstion, 01 
will be induced to exert themselves io promote its ailvance- 
ment, simply because it is calculated to be a sourco of pleasnro, 
or even of mental improvement, Nor, considering tho great 
value of time to most persons, and tho many important: and. 
necessary avocations in which oach are ongaged,—how much 
time and exertion are required to provide for our ordinary phy- 
sical exigencies, and that by the generality no direct or immo- 
diate pocuniary advantages are dorivable from tho study of tho 
arts,—ought we to expect that they should be led to occupy 
themselves.in any particular undertaking, unloss some coriain 
and solid return éan be guaranteed ; for, when a groat varioly of 
important and useful studies are at tho same time wfosontod for 
our pursuit, and the limited period of life allows of our at- 
tention to but few, and of more than a cursory oxamination of 
but very few indeed, those which are most worthy of our adop- 
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tion will be of course entitled to the priority in our choice ; and 
by their comparative utility, or the necessity of them to supply 
our actual wants, must this selection necessarily be detormined. 
In the dofinition of utility I would not, however, as alroady 
observed, be supposed to confine myself to mere pecuniary 
profit, or actual sordid advantage of any kind, but to whatever 
either conduces to our advancement in really valuable and 
sound knowledge, or the enlargement and refinement of the 
mind, 

If, however, we consider this subject in a mere commercial 
point, the lowest and perhaps the least favourable position 
which can be assumed with regard to an intellectual pur- 
suit of this high nature, and one of the last in which we should 
be led to contemplate it, more especially with the view of esti- 
mating ils advantages,—it must be acknowledged on a compre- 
hensive survey of the matter that the actual pecuniary profit or 
advantage which the arts of painting, sculpture, and architec- 

sure, and indeed the arts in general, are capable of rendering 
is very considerable. To those manually employed in many 
kinds of manufactures, the object of which is to furnish orna- 
mental articles of any description, such as household furniture, 
dressos of different varicties, and architectural embellishments, 
a knowledge of the general principles of art, of its capabililies 
and adaptations, and, moro than all, a certain degroo of taste 
for it, are altogether indispensable. Furnituro and dress, in- 
deed, owe their beauty, in fact all claim to intellectuality which 
they possess, entirely to art. Taste both renders tho usoful 
ornamental, and the ornamental refining. Many articlos of 
use are made not only ornamental, but additionally con- 
venient by the application to’them of art. By this means, 
moreover, not only is deformity banished, but extravagance is 
corrected. One grand result of skill in each pursuit of life is 
to render the ornamental useful, and tho useful ornamental. 
The useful acquires refinement by being made ornamental ; and 
the ornamental acquires dignity by being made useful, 

In many of the common articles of daily use, in our plate 
and porcelain, and all the imploments of the table, how en- 
tirely indebted are we to art for whatever renders them not 
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only beautiful, but sightly! Among the Greoks and Romans 
great taste was evinced in the construction of domostic articles 
of this description, as shown by those which have beon trans- 
mitted to our time. Indeed, the excellence of our manufac- 
tures and artisanship in all these different departments, and our 
ability to compete in them with foreign nations, vory ossontially 
and in fact mainly depend on the degree to which a kuowledgo 
of the arts is extended among those who are employed in these 
productions. In this respect, indeed, the arts aro of the highost 
national importance. Many of our manufactures aro so far ac- 
tually dependent upon them that when our artists, who are 
employed in them, are inferior to those of foreign nations, 
foreigners cannot be induced to purchase our wares; nor can 
the wealthy among our own people be hindered from resorting 
to foreign nations for all ornamental articles of manufacture. 
In fact, it is the degree of excellence of art in any nation which 
constitutes the rcal and true difference in value of its manufac- 
tures of this kind. The ability of any nation to produco articlos 
of this nature must consequently bo considored as constituting 
an important part of its resources; not of less consequonce, in- 
deed, than its natural productions, or its national wealth. Ac- 
cording as it is deficient here, it is dependent on other nations 
for its luxuries, and indeed many of its necessaries. In pro- 
portion as it excels here, are othor nations in liko mannor do- 
pendent on and tributaries to it. This possession of power 
and skill in the production of a particular art, is of tho same 
relative advantage to a state as ihe knowledge of a profession 
is to an individual ; it constitutes not only an acquiroment, but 
a positive property and endowment. ‘There are certain towns 
and districts in this and many other countries which havo 
been rendered as important from the acquisition of skill in a 
particular art or branch of manufacture, as they would havo 
been from the existence among thom of particular natural pro- 
ductions, which were only to be there obtained. Just so must 
it be with respect to any nation of the world, which excols 
others with which it has commercial intercourse, in tho pro- 
duction of the objects of its traffic. 

Most, if not all of our manufacturos, indeed, owe everything 
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that they possess of attractiveness—all their popularity, in fact— 
to the embellishment which they receive from art. But, more 
than this, art not only embellishes but dignifies, and renders 
intellectual each branch of manual pursuit to which itis applied 
by its alhance with it. 

As regards the attainment of this species of excellence in 
our articles of manufacture, there are required both knowledge 
and skill in the artisans who are employed, and knowledge 
and taste in those who design and those who execute the artis- 
tical patterns. The workmen who executed the sculptural or- 
nameuts of our most celebrated cathedrals were all well skilled 
in art, and were endowed with taste and knowledge as well as 
manual dexterity, and without this could not have completed 
these designs with such delicacy and excellence. 

It is further necessary also for the encouragement and ad-~ 
vancement of the arts that the public, who are to be the final 
judges and patrons of the skill so employed, should in a cor- 
responding manner be endowed with discrimination and taste 
to capacitate them to discern correctly between the meritorious 
and meretricious productions which are presented to them, so 
that those performances which are really superior shall meet 
with approbation and patronage; and those which are of an 
inferior and mere tawdry description shall not be encouraged. 

‘The improvement of the taste of the workmen who are to bo 
manually employed in the execution of works of art for the 
embellishment of manufactured articles, of that of our manulac- 
‘turers who are to superintend their constrpction, and of that of 
the public wha,are to approve and patronize theso performancos, 
will ake be attained by a more general extension of the enlti- 
vation of the arts among all ranks and classes. Nor, as rogards 
this important matter, are the sister arts of poetry and music to 
be altogether disregarded ; as, although they may seem to pro- 
duce no direct effect, nor to be in anywise applicable, as re- 
gards the embellishment of manufactures, yet the general re- 
finement which they occasion in the minds of those who 
cultivate them of the highest practical importance in this 
respect. If the mind itself is refined, the refinement will be 
general. The taste cannot be improved and elevated as regards 
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ideas derived from music and poetry, and remain dull and coarse 
as regards those excited by works of painting and sculpture, if 
even the commonest attention has been paid 10 the study of the 
latter, and but a mere general knowledge of their rudimonts and 
principles is obtained. Unless those who are employed in tho 
production of manufactures are endowed with correct principles 
of taste, we cannot expect them to produce porformances which 
will satisfy those who are so gifted, Ostentation and gaudiness 
will then be substituted for beauty and elegance, and extrava- 
gance and absurdity usurp the place of sublimity and grandour. 

Most important, therefore, is it that the real connection be- 
tween art and manufactures, and the mutual assistance which 
they render to each other, should be perecived and properly 
understood. By many the two are looked upon as distinct and 
independent, and even. opposing pursuits; and the extensive 
aid which thoy may contribute the one to the other is altogether 
disregarded. And while the manufacturer is ignorant of the 
advantages and the bonefit which he might derive from art, 
the artist, in his turn, is also ignorant of the opportunities 
afforded by manufacture for the employment of art. 

The study of nature in general, of the human forms, of 
animals, of foliage and flowers, of colour, of architectural 
design, and of the most exquisite ancient modols (ospe- 
cially those in which utility is united with elegance), is of the 
highest use to perfect manufacturing workmen in their art, 
Nor, while calling attention to objects in genoral in nature, 
ought we to overlook the roal beauty and majesty of the 
human form divine—created after God’s own imago, and by 
far the most perfect of animal figures, uniting tn itsélf all the 
combined examples of elegance, proportion, beauty, and ' 
grandeur, which are only to be found in a-variety of other 
figurés. The study of nature, generally, is, moreover, allur- 
ing and advantageous to cach, not only for the purpbso of 
acquiring a correct knowledge of art, but as a source both of 
mental and moral improvement and instruction, and which 
forms & most important and valuable branch of oducation 
to every intelligent being. By always having perfoct spo- 
cimens before their eyes, or to which they could refer, 
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such as exquisite models from the antique, the taste of our 
workmen would become improved and cultivated ; they would 
learn to contemplate with delight objects of beauty and excel- 
lence, and habitually to discern between these and inferior pro- 
ductions. Such studies are, indeed, more absolutely necessary 
for us than they were for the ancients, as we have not the op- 
portunities of observing the naked form which they possessed. 

Ii is of the greatest consequence that the application of the 
axis to the common purposes and conveniences of lfc should be 
properly understood, sa that they may be rendered of practical 
use to the manufacturer and the artisan. The pursuit of them 
is too apt to be regarded merely as a luxury, or ‘an amusement, 
unattended with any actual utility, instead of a really valuable 
and ‘practical branch of Knowledge. They are not as yet suffi- 
ciently blended with other oceupations. Indeed, one of the mhost 
important principles to be established with respect to this sub- 
ject, and which it is one main object of this work to inculcate, 
is the connection between the aris and the practical pursuits 
of life, and the general and constant application of them for the 
purposes of the latter. As among the manufacturing classes 
that kind of instruction ig required which may show them the 
connection between the aris and the manufactures in which 
they are, engaged, and teach them to apply the former to tho 
‘purposes of the latter » so among the higher and more wealthy 
and edvicated classes should that knowledge be diffused which 
‘will evince to them the connection between the arts and the 
most intellectual branches of learning. 

“A complaint has, nevertheless, been made by a very emi- 
nent and eloquent writer upon art,* becango art is applied, to 
the decoration of purely. scientific or commercial’ edifices, - But 
while,‘on. the, one hand, T geend reason why these should ne- 
oesgatily be unsightly, as in nature the most asofal plants and. 
animéls dre often endowedl with a high degree of Deity s on 
the other hand, a& I-haye aly eady said, art ‘and sqionds™ should 
always be united, and art is-ever most sorviceable to correct thé 
rydenoss and ‘want of tasle which gn exclisive pursuih Ghadience 
is. too apt to produce:. Andi-as was, the case, arffong the Greeks, 

Mr. Buskin, ‘Seven Lampkot Arghitectiir: 
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ib ig most important to associato art and its refincments with the 
occupations and usages of every-day life. By habitually contom- . 
plating the beautiful in nature, we correspondingly improve our 
taste for art, By habitually contemplating the beautiful in art, 
we gradually acquire a distaste for all that is ugly and doformed. 
Ag in nature, so in art, no object is too mean or common to be 
inadapted for beauty. Even tho mighty genius of "Flaxman was 
induced to descond from*its divine contemplations and inven- 
tions, and to apply itself to the improvement of the taste of our 
manufactures in porcelain, If God doos not disdain to confor 
beauty on the hunhblest of his creatures, why should man deem 
it below his dignity to design with grace what he constructs for 
his own use ? ' “" 
lt is, indeed, in the works of nature, which are all master- 
pieces in their way, that the most perfect examples of the 
union of wisdom, of thechanical skill, and of arlistical beguty, 
are to be found; and in which their adaptation to their ond, 
and the gracefulness oftheir appearance are oqually obvious, 
TII. One of the most simple and direct purposes to which “ 
the art of "painting was early applied, and for which it is still 
extensively resorted to, is the communication from.one person 
to another, however distantly apart from each other these dif.’ 
ferent individuals-may be, of the ideas of various ‘objeets or 
scénes, of which, without such a mode of doscribing them 
they would be able to form but very imporfoct notions 3 arid it 
is so far’a great means, and, indoed, in somo casos the only 
; method, of comniunicating knowledge of this kind. Its goat 
usc in this respect is particularly adverted to by Locke in -his 
‘ Treatiseof Education ;’* wherein he-doclarés the advantago of 
lustrating books in this manner, and how well it would be ‘if: 
Mt were more generally adopted. by authors, not only on. botany 
and natural History, but ‘on many other subjocts,.by. webys ‘of 
which aloric their readers could be enabled $0 form corrent tid 
tions of the qbjécts they describe, The importance. and falue df 
the arts for this purpose, are futher evinced by the want of adie. 
aid of this kind iy many of the sojonces, espetially those: of an 
abstract nature,“ such as mathematigs, metaphysic&, and, oftes 
too im treatises qn general literaturé. and the gtodt shtttp te 
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which men are occasionally put, to supply something or this 
sort. For obtaining some visible substance or being to work 
upon in the pursuit of the first, straight lines drawn in different 
directions are made use of. The second is absolutely destitute 
of any aid of this nature, which is one cause of its difficulty 
and tardy progress, and in consequence of which the mind is 
unable to apply itself so steadily to the pursuit of this as to 
other branches of learning which possess this requirement. 
When treating on the third of these subjects, metaphor is 
largely availed of as the best method to impress ideas on the 
mind, by a reference to really existing material and visible 
common objects. But, by the aid of the graphic art, ideas are 
conveyed to the mind with the accuracy afforded by mathema- 
tical figures, and with much greater clearness and vigour than 
could be effected by metaphorical language. Itis here worthy 
of remark, that in exercising what is ordinarily termed the ap- 
prehensive faculty, by which ideas and knowledge are received 
into the mind, they are imprinted with the greatest force when 
communicated at once through the senses, rather than by the 
understanding. Hence it is that metaphors almost always refer 
\to ordinary visual objects. : 

In historical narration of every kind, whether of past trans- 
actions, or the condition or the manners of remote ages, both the 
events recorded and the scenes described are much more clearly 
conveyed, and more firmly impressed on the mind, by the aid 
of pictorial illustration, than by mere verbal description of 
them. Tlustrations of this nature also serve in many other 
cases to afford more correct ideas of objects than could be 
communicated by words. Thus, in narrating the discoveries 
made in a foreign country, it would be impossible to effect any 
proper and adequate description without the aid of the graphic 
art, particularly as regards its scenery and goneral aspect, the 
appearance of the natives, the animals, the yegetable and dif- 
ferent productions found upon it. And how important it is to 
be able to form a clear and completo notion of each of these, 
especially to us who have such extensive foreign possessions, 
and carry on so much traffic and intercourse with far distanj 
nations, I need not point out. In history, too, of all kinds, 
not only is the pictorial art absolutely essential to present a cor 
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’ rect idea of the costume and buildings and different objects de- 
scribed, but by this means the leading events narratod may be 
best retained. 

The art of poetry, and that of eloquence as well, has its pe- 
culiar use in impressing ideas upon the mind, by the vividness 
of its descriptions, as also in affording the most lofty and grand 
notions of the scene portrayed. Music and architecture aid 
here; and dramatic acting represents to us real transactions 
in the most striking manner. 

‘IV. The actual practical value of each of tho arts has a vory 
extensive scope in the case of every individual; as regards the 
capability which they confer upon ys for admiring nature, for 
viewing her in all her real splendour and Beanie: and thus 
having in every object around us something to dwell upon and 
delight in. In imbuing the mind with the first principles of 
art, we are led to ‘analyse each sepurate cloment of beauty in 
nature, as the variety and various tints of foliage, the many 
hues of a landscape, the different forms and shapes of objects 

] presented to us ; and our attention is called to several picturesque 
scenes which we should othorwise pass unheeded, but which, 
having thus studied them, we are induced to look for, and 
dwell upon, ‘and admire. We become habituated to trace 
them out, and the pursuit is one of constant delight and satis- 
faction. 

As the most perfect study of arb is that which is effected | 
with tho aid of nature, so the most porfect study of nature is 
that which is followed by the direction of art. The painter 
sees beauties in each form and each tint, which the unartistical 
student of nature does not and cannot perceive, Nature her., 
self, however, appears not only to have fitted all alike ) for the en- 
joyment of this study, but to have afforded to all, in the pran- 
deur and beauty and variety of tho scenes she displays, the 
richost stores of poetic lore, and requires no learning or supe- 
rior skill to enjoy and admire her sublimities and glories al- 
though the more the mind has been rofined and cultivated, in | 


frre ke 


which each of the arts contributes its aid, the more its alive. 
to the admiration of these scenes. To all persons, therefore, of 
every rank and class, this pursuit is alike and equally adapted, 


and advantageous. 
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The representation of human nature is, however, after all, 
the noblest, end for which the arts are capable of being applied. 
This is effected by portraying man under different cireum- 
stances, and exhibiting the various passions and emotions and 
affections which excite him. The description of the greatost 
transactions which have attracted the attention of mankind is 
one of the highest and most important purposes in which the 
arts of painting, sculpture, poetry, cloquence, and acting can 
be exerted. In these particular branches of art, the delinea- 
tion of character—as it is displayed in the various scenes and 
euterprises in which men engage, and in the workings of the 
feelings and passions of the mind—is the most noble and most 
important department of study connected with this subject. 
Hence the arts, as will be seen on a full investigation of their 
claims in this respect, are fully and justly entitled to be con- 
sidered as representing hnman nature im its general and prac- 
tical operations, and hence also are really entitled to hold that 
ligh and intellectual rank among those branches of learning 
which have occupied the attention of mankind, that they claim 
to possess. This is indeed the highest branch of the study, as 
its object is the highost and noblest to which the arts can at- 
tain. And indeed the true knowledge of our nature iy tho 
most valuable prize which learning of any kind can securo to 
us. To this arm, moreover, as we shall hereafter see, the 
greatest of our artists devoted their principal study; and to 
their acquaintance with and success in this, many of the most 
renowned alike among painters and poets and actors have 
owed their fame. By these mcans a great varioty of characters 
and passions is presented to our observation ; opportunities 
for siudymg human nature are, moreovor, constantly afforded 
m numberless varieties. 

V. The most important and the most oxalted of all the ad- 
vantages derived from the study of art, considered as an intel- 
lectual pursuit," must, however, be acknowleged to consist in 
its practical adaptation and extensive power to refine and en- 
noble the mind, , and to furnish it with ideas of the most sub. 
lime and lofty nature, and by this moans to open to it a new 
source of enjoyment, and an extended sphere of operation. It 
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not only thus invigorates the soul, but contributes to raise, it 
above sensual pursuits and enjoyments, and to render them 
gross and inattractive. It thus also indirectly promotes virtuo, 
by directly making vice distasteful. 

The study and cultivation of art appear, morooyer, to be ox- 
tensively beneficial to the mind, as tending to detach it from 
subjects which are gross and material, and to, lead it to those 
which are spiritual a and ideal. This is especially required in 
an age when the pursuit of business and of wealth engages so 
large a share of the attention of mankind. Hven the study of 
science requires in many cases this correction. The contom- 
plation of art, especially as it is followed by our greatest artists 
in each department, directly leads us to admire the good and 
the pure, and to despise those individuals and qualities which 
are of an opposite nature. The exaltation and praise of virtue 
are, indeed, the legitimate province of art, as are also the re- 
probation and denunciation of vice. By being habitually led 
to admire and to delight in the grand and the beautiful, which 
is the immediate result of the study of art, the mind becomes 
raised and purified, and sensual pursuits lose their gratification 
and their influence. 

The cartoons of Raphael, in which we sce representod the 
most momentous events that havo affected mankind, afford io 
us the noblest examples of works of art calculated to produce 
these grand results, and of a mind capablo of imagining and 
describing an important transaction in this manner. In tho 
contemplation of these truly divine masterpiocos of art, , WO aro 
overwhelmed by the apparent.greatness and. stupendous na naturo 
of the event; our ideas of the subject, and of the individuals 
represented, are raised far above what we should be naturally 
led to conceive of them; we regard them as beings of an order 
superior to our own. It is indeed the power of doscribing 
with such grandeur and effect, and of ennobling a subject thus, 
that renders the highest walk in the arts capable of such great 
and important ends, and which entitles it to that high station 
among those mtellectual pursuits which are especially worthy 
of engaging the attention, and occupying the study of the , 
wisest among mankind, 
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Tho pleasures of taste and tho admiration of nature, not Oi. 
afford to every one an agreeable relaxation, and serve to re- 
fresh the mind, but have moreover the effect of purifying it, 
and of elevating it above sensual pursuits and enjoyments, and 
form a delightful and improving occupation after other severer 
studies, while they conduce to adorn and stimulate the latter. 
oo this means a constant variety of interest is supplicd from 
v different objects in nature; a source of enjoyment which may 
at all times be had recourse to, and may be partaken of without 
expense or trouble. 

The arts, indeed, as regards thoir effect in refining and ele~ 
vating the mind, constitute a kind of natural inspiration. They 
subdue to the higher influences the grosser passions, and afford 
to the soul the purest and the most ecstatic pleasures, And the 
arts aré, moreover, associated in ‘the divine records with the 
enjoyment of the purest and highest pursuits, appropriated by 
God himself as the reward of his true followers. Indoed, the 
very delights of Heaven are of this pure and noble nature, 
and are fitted only for beings who are thus exalted and refined. 
And. it is in that state alone that our contemplation of the 
grand and the beautiful can be completely indulged, and our 
loftiest joys, especially those which are intellectual, perfected 
to the full, which will be mainly accomplished through gratifi- 
cations of this sublime order. 

A due perception of the grand and the beautiful, a correct 
exertion of taste, is indeed the ultimate object, the highest as- 
piration of a large and most important part of oducation. For 
this purpose we study the ancient classics. This is the truo valuo 
of the great poets and orators of Groece and Rome. But a pic- 
ture may afford as much food to the mind as a book, and a 
gallery of choice works of art, as a library of ancient authors, 
Michael Angelo will thus be found as inspiring as Homer; and 
the productions of Raphacl may refino the mind equally with 
the strains of Virgil. The ultimate effect on the mind of either 
study will be the same. Hence, collections of painting and 
sculpture may be regarded as schools for the soul, as woll as 
for the eye or the hand, Music, by its refining influence, may 
do as much for the morals of a people as many volumes of 
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*Sics, and the most striking sermons may be delivered from 
the stage. In each caso, however, it is necossary, in order to 
derive advantage, that we not only see and hear, bui under- 
stand and feel what is communicated to us. 

Without the due study of art, neither its nature nor its capa- 
cities can be fully understood. We not only, unless so quali- 
fied, do not perceive its mode of opcration, but the powers 
that it possesses. The more tho mind is cultivated, the more 
will it appreciate the excellences of art; and the higher those 
excellences are, the more essential is cultivation duly to appre- 
ciate them. 

As wild beasts are said to be tamed by the strains of music, 
so the passions are subdued and mollified by the influences of 
art; and instead of contributing to debase the mind, are availed 
of to move us in the contemplation of this ennobling pursuit. 
By cultivation not only do the higher powers of the soul ac- 
quire strength and activity, but the lower influences of the 
body become by this means subjugated to them. 

VI. But, if the arts are capable of producing these great 
and important effects upon individuals, will not their effects be 
proportionably great on a body of persons, on a nation, among 
whom they are cultivated and studied ? This doubtless must be, 
as it ever has been, tho result. It almost follows, indecd, as a 
necessary consequence, that if art or any other pursuit is thus 
beneficial to the people in general, it must be so to a nation ab 
large, which consists only of a number of persons united t1o0- 
gether into one community for tho intellectual~and moral, as 
well as for the physical benefit of the whole. And if art pro- 
duces a national beneficial effect, it is surely deserving of na-~ 
tional patronage. Through the general cultivation of art, the 
national taste becomes refined and elevated, and tho pursuits 
of the people are correspondingly raised. 

It has been observed by Burke, who was not only a great 
statesman and philosopher, but one who had also the finest 
perceptions of all tliat was noble and beautiful and sublime in 
art, and who was deeply sonsible of the important effects which 
are produced by causes such ag these, “that nations are not 
primarily ruled by laws.’ And doubtless there are moral 
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causes, such as those which operate through the dissemination 
of the arts among a people, which are far more influential on a 
nation than any laws can be. Indeed, the national effects that 
art is capable of producing, by refining the pursuits and incli- 
nations of a people, by leading them off from sensual enjoy- 
ments, and by raising thoir feelings and tone of thought, are 
unquestionably of the very highest importance. -Plato declares 
that “ even the measures of music are never altered without af. 
fecting the most important laws of tho State.”* Pictures and. 
music are among the most officient instructors and refinors of 
the populace, as, in the first place, they are understood by all, to 
some extent at least, addressing themselves directly to the 
mind in tho universal language of nature; and, in tho noxt 
place, instruction by this mode is of all others tho most pleas. 
ing, and is consequently the most acceptable to the mind, the 
most readily received into it, and the most willingly retained. 

The highest character that a nation can possess is, as in the 
case of an individual, in respect to its intellectual and moral ele- 
vation. This will be essentially advanced by its cultivation of 
the polite arts, and will be greatly dependent on their condition 
among its people. 

As regards the relationship between different nations, the 
pursuit and admiration of the same liberal arts, which form so 
strong a bond of friendship betwoen differont mon, constitute 
alsoa mighty though invisible chain to unite together in the ties 
of common fecling the various kingdoms of the world. 

It is, moreover, only when the valuo and real utility of the 
arts in various ways, and in # national point, havo become fully 
obvious to the people at large, that we can expect them volun- 
tarily and liberally to contribute to their promotion. 

VII. There is one particular mode, indeed, by which tho 
arts are especially enabled to be the means of producing vory 
important and direct moral effects upon a nation; and that is 
by the powerful and exciting descriptions which thoy afford of 
great events that have occurred, and by animating the minds 
of the people, and inspiring them with noble sentiments with re- 
gard to these transactions. Art scrves also as the most efficiont 
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agent for recording occurrences of this character, from the dig- 
nified and impressive mode in which it accomplishes its purpose, 
by which the remembrance of the event is retained ina suitable 
manner, and with-a force and importance calculated to se- 
cure its permanence. In fact, it is this quality of nobleness 
and grandeur which characterizes some cvents, that confers 
on works of art also the highost qualities. It behoves, there- 
fore, that the transactions themselves should bo reprosented with 
becoming dignity, and that the medium of representation should 
be duly qualified for attaining this end. And if great events 
of national importance are to be nationally recorded, it is also 
of consequence that this should be done in a manner the most 
sublime and impressive, and which art alone can enable us ade- 
quately to effect. Indeed, without the aid of art, these occur- 
rences cannot be so suitably or so officiently portrayed, whother 
we regard the various media afforded for this purpose by the 
different arts, or the gencral application of art to any descrip- 
tion of this kind. 

Painting, sculpture, architecture, poctry, cloquonce, and also 
music, are alike applicable in this respect. The two formor re- 
cord in intelligible characters, and in the most striking manner, 
the events themselves, which the three last are employed to 
eulogize, and to excite our sympathios and our passions in their 
contemplation. But whichever of the arts is resorted to, tho 
same effect is produced on the mind as regards the sentimonis 
that are inspired. Painting, sculpture, and architecture are, 
moreover, each of essential service as affording tho bost, most 
perfect, and most durable records which wo possess of tho his. 
tories of past nations, and of the most important parts of theso 
histories, in the social and moral condition of the poople. The 
paintings of Pompeii, the sculptures of Greoce and of Nineveh, 
and the architectural remains throughout tho world, may bo 
appealed to here. 

The national poetry and music of every country as historical 
records, independent of their refining power, are by all allowed 
to be of the utmost value, and to possess the most extensive 
influence on the character of its inhabitants. 

Ti is of the highest importance that the foclings of sa peoplo 
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of every country should be duly directed and called forth with 
respect to the great national events in its history, which have 
yery extensive influence, both in the formation and develop- 
ment of the national character. The inculcation of a sentiment 
of national honour in 4 State is of the utmost consequence ; 
and, as in the case of an individual, is one of the surest guaran- 
tees for rectitude and good conduct. In this respect, the national 
history of a State, and the preservation in remembrance of the 
deeds of glory and honourable traits which adorn it, is of essen- 
tial value. A nation which has no renown of its own, and no 
honourable name of this nature to maintain, is of all countries 
the most in danger of degrading itself by some act of the State 
below its proper dignity. The continued reference to the glory 
of their name, had the highest national influence both in Greece 
and Rome. 

VITI. One of the most important purposes for which the arts 
of painting, sculpture, and architecture are capable of being 
employed, as regards their national effect, is the erection of 
public monumental tributes to the memory of those illustrious 
individuals who have by thoir labours or their talents conferrod 
benefit on their country, or on mankind atlarge. The influence 
of these in producing a laudable emulation among the people, 
by keeping these great events, and the example of these great 
characters ever before their eyes, is doubtless very extensive ; 
and to every statesman of an enlarged and philosophical mind 
will be a matter of serious considoration. 

As in the case of the commemoration of great national evonts, 
so in the erection of national monuments, if theso are to pro- 
duce the effect of which they are capable, and which it is de- 
sirable they should do, they must be constructed with a dignity 
and an impressiveness suitable to such an end, and which can 
only be accomplished by the application to them of art, and the 
regulation of their design by its principles. Monumental tri- 
butes should, moreover, possess an intellectual and artistical 
character and merit, independent of thoir value as simple 
memorials. By this means they will command the admiration 
of all who view them; and, as in the case of other efforts of 
art of a corresponding nature, the more striking they are 
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as works of art, the more efficient in proportion will they 
prove as memorials also. The fame of some men will live 
long after the most solid monument raised over their remaing 
has mouldered into dust, and will serve far more to preserve the 
memory of the monument, than the monument will conduce to — 
preserve their memory. Other men are remembored from their 
monuments alone, and to these, indeed, they owe their only fame; 
while some monuments have a celebrity of their own, which 
they owe to the artistical exccllonce by which they are charac- 
terized, which gerves as it were to give them a soul, and, to 
make them immortal, and by which they have ostablished for 
themselves an independent reputation, not only supplanting, but 
far cclipsing that of the persons whose memory they were raised 
to perpetuate, and whose name by this means they still keep 
alive. 

If, however, it be urged that individuals who are animated 
by lofty feelings of patriotism or benevolence, need no such 
stimulants as the preservation of their fame by means of 
monumental trophies to excite them to good deeds, inasmuch 
as they are prompted to this cause by far highor motives ;—I 
reply that it is peculiarly for those who aro not so actuated, 
and whom it must be feared form the bulk of mankind, as well 
as for persons whose patriotism is more pure and noble, that 
these monuments are required. 

But while the power of art to give effect to tho monuments 
raised to the memory of the dead is one of tho most solemn 
and valuable prerogatives of which it is possessed; yet ils in- 
fluence is exercised here not only in the erection of public 
monuments to celebrated men, but, as regards the tombs of the 
humblest and most lowly, its aid is also had recourse to, in the 
laying out and decoration of the burying-places which are the 
receptacles of the graves of all alike. In all ages and in all 
countries the aid of art to consecrate and adorn the zésting- 
place of those whose memory we cherish with a melancholy 
pleasure, has been resorted to, And sepulchral architecturo, 
and sculpture, and ornamental gardening, contemporaneously 
with elegiac poetry and funereal music and eloquence, have 
been employed in this sad service, of which all are sooner or 
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lator compellod to be the subjects. The most enduring and 
the most striking objects that remain to us of the works of the 
gucients, are the tombs which they raised to perpetuate the 
memory of their dead.* 

Nearly allied to the subject of national monuments is that of 
a callection of national portraits, consisting of the efligies, whe- 
ther on canvas or in marble, of those distinguished individuals 
whose memory by the people-at large deserves to be cherishod 
on account of the good deeds which they have conferred, either 
on, their country or en mankind. By means of these mementos, 
we retain as it were the very persons of those great men; and 
as their characters are revered, so their example is held up to 
perpetual imitation. An extensive and most beneficial moral 
effect is thus produced on persons of all ranks and classes. 

Poetry, eloquence, music, and architecture are also capable 
of being employed to most important purposes, as regards the 
memorializing both individuals and transactions of a national 
and heroic character, and preserving to posterity a grateful 
and honoured remembrance of their existence. 

IX. Considering the great powor and influence over the 
mind which the arts possess, especially the art of painting, and 
how extensively the sister art of poetry, even in the inspired 
writings, has been availed of in the service of religion, I can- 
not but think that we of this country greatly err in not em- 
ploying pictorial composition for this tho highest purpose for 
which it could be used, and one moreover in which it has boon 
eminently successful. The greatest masterpicces in this art, 
the cartoons of Raphael, and the principal works of Michael 
Angclo, were chosen from subjects of this character. And yet, 
because the art of painting when thus employed hag, like 
every other useful and exalted pursuit, been found capable of 
abuse, and been in some instances abused, we seem now per- 
suaded that we ought altogether to dony ourselves the noblest 
application of it, and thus we in reality suffor far more from 
the logs of the use than from the most extensive abuse, 

* See also on the subject of national monuments generally, ‘ Civilization 


considered as a Science, in relation to its Essence, its Klements, and its 
End,’ pp. 180-188, by G. Harris, F.S.A., ete, 
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To this discouragement of the employment of art in the ser- 
vice of religion in this country, is no doubt in a great measure 
owing the trifling nature of compositions in general of the 
English school of painting. Tho noblest themes for the pencil 
are forbidden, and but little or no patronage is afforded to 
works in this the highest department of the art. 

In the case of architecture, the influence of art to raise 
the mind is indeed directly acknowledged ; and our grand ca- 
thedrals consecrated to the service of religion, excite within us 
emotions the sublimest and most exalted, befitting the purposes 
for which they were ttended. 

The principal objections which havo been raised against the 
arts generally, but more especially those of painting and soulp- 
ture, may be comprised in the three following, which, it is 
important to observe, are all bascd upon the supposition of 
those arts being abused. 

1. That the arts are calculated unduly to inflame the grosser 
passions, by representing scenes of an exciting charactor, 

2. That they have a tendency to enervate the minds of their 
votaries. 

3. That they have aided and encouraged superstition. 

1. That art has been made use of to inflamo the passions, 
and to stimulate sensual desires, in the way horo supposed, 
cannot be doubted. But this is clearly a gross abuse of it, is 
quite independent of its proper, and indeod its ordinary om- 
ployment, and is wholly foreign to its highest offorts, As 
regards not only painting, but all the other arts, its effect 
will necessarily correspond with the nature of tho subject re- 
presented. 

2. As regards the enervation of the mind by art, it cannot 
be denied that this result may be produced. But it can only arise 
from a too exclusive and unremitting study of it, which is of 
itself an abuse. Many kinds of food which are very wholesome 
and beneficial if taken in moderation, and in conjunction with 
others, such as wine and certain fruits and vegetables, become 
deleterious if used alone, or indulged im to excess. 

3. The application of art to superstitious purposes is entirely 
an abuse of it, and is onc of the greatest to which it is capable 
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of being perverted. But this abuse is by no means necessary 
to the exercise of art, and is quite unconnected with its highest 
purposes. Art is as liable, but not more liable, to perversion 
and abuse than is every other groal and important and intel- 
lectual pursuit. And the more important and exalted is the 
character of the pursuit, the greater is this danger, and the 
greater also is the evil resulting from it. 

lt is remarkable, indeed, to how small an extent the great 
masters in painting have contributed to the promulgation of 
superstition, considering moro especially that they were nearly 
all of them Roman Catholics,—men of deep religious feeling, 
of highly imaginative and romantic genius, which might in- 
cline them to such efforts,—and that they Hourished in the very 
times whey credulities of ths kind most abounded; yet nearly 
all their compositions are confined either to Scriptural narrative, 
important events in the Church, or leading transactions in pro- 
fane history. Painting has hardly done her part in support of 
superstition, compared with what poetry has effected; and in 
both arts it is those only of secondary merit who have enlisted 
in the ranks of fanaticism. 

All the above objections to art, and indeed every other which 
Ihave heard urged against it, proceed on the ground of a real 
or supposed abuse of it; and thoy may be all rendored equally 
applicable to cvery other occupation of life. Lot those whose 
souls are so weak or so ill-disciplined, whose constitutions or 
habits are so irregular, that they cannot use without abusing 
the noblost and best of the Croator’s gifts,—as appoars to be the 
unhappy case of the above objectors,—abstain rigorously alto- 
gother from partaking of them. With this, surely thoy ought to 
rest satisfied. Hard, indecd, is it if they demand in addition that 
the better constituted, whom wo may charitably hope form also 
by far the larger portion of humanity, should be required wholly 
to discontinue these important efforts on account of the abuso of 
them by others. Logic and law are quite as liable to perversion, 
and are quite as often perverted as are painting and poctry. 

But it is contended that art has been inimical to religion, 
inasmuch as it has fostered idolatry, and has moreover led men 
to make visual ropresontations of things which were only spi 
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ritual in their nature, and has thus debased and rondered gross 
what was pure and intellectual, Objocts of idolatrous worship 
are also said to have boon supplied by means of art. 

All this, however, is, again, not the uso but the abuso of art. 
And it was not owing to art that this ovil was porpotrated, 
although art was undoubtedly availed of as tho insirwnont of 
it at certain periods. It was, moreover, principally, if nob 
solely, in the rudest efforts of carly art that tho most objec- 
tionable religious representations wero attemptod, which were 
in many cases quite beyond the strict province of art. Indood, 
art was but one out of many mothods resorted to for the pur- 
pose of propagating superstition and idolatry, in an ago 
when. these reigned supremo, and rendored not only art, but 
science and learning also subservient to their onds. Jn an en- 
lightened and highly civilizod age and country hko our own, 
there is but little fear, it is to be hoped, of our prostrating onr- 
selves before and worshipping the paintings and statues that 
adorn our gallories, Novertheless, oven at tho present poriod, 
wo have an object of adoration made of silvor and gold, which 
we argapt to idolize in the form of wealth, and before which 
many bow down with as intonse devotion as the most dogradod 
* worshippers of Dagon or of Moloch. Against so sordid a vico, 
which is the paront of the most humiliating specios of idolatry, 
the liberal and enlightened pursuit of art, which rofinos and 
invigorates and raises the mind, affords tho surest and most 
effectual preservative which experience has discovered. 

If, on the other hand, we boar in mind tho vast sorvices 
which art has rendered to religion in a varioly of ways,—and 
which has been by its strict and legitimate uso as contradistin~ 
guishod from its abuse,—in raising fit temples for tho adoration 
of the Creator, in elovating our ideas by ils adoquate ropro- 
sentation of sacred subjocts, and by stimulating dovotion by 
melody, the general and extensive use of art in tho furtheranco 
of religion must be obvious. How largely, too, may art bo 
made to contribute to the power and the sorvice of religion, 
alike by inspiring the strains of devotional poetry, and by ox- 
citing eloquence in pulpit oratory, the themos for which are of 
the noblest nature, identical with those which produced tho 
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sublimest achievements by tho greatest painters, and which 
Milton chose as the subject for his muse! Equally with painting 
and architecture, are poetry and eloquonce adapted to serve 
the cause of wroligion, and to aid and give effect to ils exer- 
clses. 

Indeed, it is not too much to assert that art has done quite 
as much for religion, and for commerce also, as roligion and 
commerce have done for art. To the influence of the former, 
it has addod vigour and fervour and attractivenoss ; and to 
the resources of the latter it has contributed extensively in 
various ways. $ 

Some of the most valiant assailants of art have, nevertheless, 
made bold to assure us that, not only idolatry, but sculpture 
itself was entirely forbidden by the Second Commandment. 
Such an interpretation of the Commandment can, however, 
only arise from a very-narrow viow of it, and by takitig the 
first clause quite independent of the second, “thon shall not 
fall down to them nor worship them,” but which is evidently 
intended to form,an inseparable part of, and to havo refer- 
ente to it. Indeed, if it is persisted that the first clauso is to 
be construed strictly, and independent of its context, the re« 
sult will be that gi ave images only can be praved to be prohi- 
bited, and it must be conceded that no command against those 
which are molten or moulded is promulgated ; and, on tho other 
hand, the prohibition against making the Wheness of anything, 
must be extonded to all pictures of every description, including 
landscapes. Both theso ways of intorpyeting this, or any other 
law, human or divine, are, however, alike unreasonable, and 
altke contrary to sense. Front otlier parts of Scripture we may! 
learn that tho use of sculpture was not only not forbidden, but 
that in many cases it was expressly enjoined, as-in the carvings. 
about the templé. The fact of the making of the brazen 
serpent in the wildernoss at the command of God himgelf, to 
which the Israelites were moreover directed to look up, is a 
proof at once that all construction and even voneration of 
images are not necessarily unlawful andridclatron Fangticiom, 
which narrows the mind, and would exclude sib ho the enno- 
bling influence of works of taste, exerts ‘ihaglt also to distort 
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the judgment, and perverts it in tho interprotation of God’s 
own commands. Thus most offectually does it do the work of 
Satan, by transforming the most bonoficent of opporiunitios into 
occasions of evil; and the good that it is unable to abuse, it 
persuades us to disuse. 

Tt cannot, indeed, bo assorted with truth or justico that 
either sculpture or painting woro the originating causos of 
idolatry, although they might evontually havo in some casos 
fostered it; inasmuch as tho origina] objects of idolatry wero 
actually existing beings, not artificial roprosentations of thom, 
such as pictures or statues, which were hardly inventod when 
idolatry flourished in its greatest vigour. Mon worshipped the 
gun, moon, and stars as the first objects of their adoration, after 
they had forsaken the only God ; although probably oven then, 
thoy regarded the planets, not as substitutes for, but as typos 
of Him. After that, they adorod certain animals. Particular 
forms were then constructed as objocts of worship, which wero 
not howevor imitations of Divinities, or of any beings in nature, 
but were intended to be symbolical representations or relics, 
Figures of animals, in the absence probably of tho animals-tlfem 
selves, Were subsequently addred, and which painting and seulp- 
ture enablod men.to make, ‘Lt would seem, morcovor, that tho 
attempt to carve a figure of the Deity was one of tho last acts 
in the progress of-rotdoring art tho instrument of idolatry. 

Among thase of the highest and most cultivated ade art 
lias ever been regarded qs tle handmaid of roligién, which it 
hag befuiended aliko by the adornfnont of hor templos, and the 
assistance it has afforded in the sublime and solomn sorvices of 
the sanctuary: Nor has religion herself been backward in 
owning the ‘obligation, qr in avowing the. connection betwoon 
the two; and in the Divine rocord itsolf we find both tho 
noblest examples and- the most constant reforénco to tho uses 
and excellonces of art. Iti is, moreovor, thore associated with 
the most exalted and most ecstatic of cclostial enjoymonts, 

The relationship betweon roligion and art is in nothing 
avinced more fully than-in tho liability of both to parvorsion 
and abuse. Phat the legitimate tao of art should bo condemned 
I by the lifeless in religion, anthe morose and sordid in mind, 
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ought to be no matter of wonder, as tho former are incapable 
of being animated by its divine rays, and the latter care only to 
avoid costliness in their adoration. ‘Thus, while art is asso- 
ciated alike with the highest aspirations of religion and the most 
exalted faculties of tho soul, Puritanism is at variance with al] 
this, both in spirit and in fecling ; the noblest powers of the mind. 
it seeks to paralyse; the sweets of religion it would turn 
bitter. And in its denunciation of art, it has even dared to 
pronounce that unholy of which the oracles of Revelation have 
not scrupled to avail; and has actually been presumptuous 
enough to declare that unfit for the service of religion which 
the usages of Heaven directly sanction. 

Surely, indeed, the divine masterpieces of Raphael, cspecially 
his cartoons, appeal to our religious feelings with as much 
force, and as much depth, as the most oloquent precepts which 
proceed from the pulpit. If the effect of sacred compositions 
in painting adequately treated, such as we have in some of the 
works of the old masters, is to raise and purify, and excite de- 
votional feeling in the mind; why should we so scrupulously 
forbid their introduction into our churches, where they would 
be of really inestimable value in this respect, and contribute 
essentially to the sacred character of the edifice? Most useful 
and powerful in every way might the arts be rendered as in- 
structors of the people. In this manner the dead walls of our 
national institutions would become the most eloquent of public 
teachers ; and the very stones, sculptured in apt one would 
literally be made to cry out. 

The ludicrous inconsistency into which certain salou Protes- 
tants have fallen in their abhorrence of and determination to 
exclude Papal ornaments from our churches, neods not to bo 
pointed out. By their judicious arrangement, all Scriptural 
paintings, evon those calculated to excite the most devotional 
foelings, are utterly forbidden to enter, while sculptured monu- 
ments of the most heathenish and irreverent character, con- 
taining suitable inscriptions, and which were in many cases 
erected to memorialize persons of immoral and irreligious lives, 
ave admitted without scruple and without restraint. In our ab- 
horrence of Popery, we have sought refuge in Paganism. ‘The 
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church has becn convorted into a Pantheon. Tombs aro placod 
there to record the bad acts of bad mon, to tho oxclusion of all 
representations of ihe actions of Him to whom tho Templo is 
devoted. Painting suspected to be Popish is rigidly oxcluded, 
only to afford room for sculpture undoniably Pagan. 

As regards the objoction that paintings in churchos would 
have the effect of drawing off the attention of tho congrega~ 
tion; this must apply quite as much not only to painted win- 
dows, but to monuments as well, which should, therefore, bo 
excluded from its walls. Besides which, thoro is nothing of an 
elevating or inspiring nature in the generality of monumontal 
inscriptions ; while the direct object of sacred paintings ia not 
to distract the attention from, but to rivet it to religious sub- 
jects, and to aid the effect of religious services. 

Bishop Newton, when Dean of St. Paul’s, was favourable to 
its being adorned with paintings of sacred subjoots ; and Bishop 
Hurd, and other dignitaries of the Church, who were consulted 
on the matter by King George ITI., oxprossod thomsolvos una- 
niinously of opinion that the introduction of paintings into the 
chapel which his Majesty proposod to erect at Windsor Castlo, 
would in no respect whatever violate the laws or usages of tho 
Church of England. Even Luther was not unfavourable to ro- 
presentations in art, provided thoy woro not regarded as ob- 
jects of worship. Erasmus says, “I could, indoed, wish that 
the walls of all public placos were decorated with roprosonta« 
tions of the life of Christ, exprossed in a becoming mannor.?* 

A single exception, indeod, thero is in this couniry, aud ovon 
in our renowned Metropolis, to the oxclusion of pictures from 
churches, which is to be found in tho chapel of ono of our 
Royal Palaces, that at Whitehall; tho coiling of which is richly 
decorated with paintings by Rubons, and to tho prosenco of 
which no objection whatever has beon raisod by any of thoxo 
who are so zealous against tho intrusion of picinros into 
sacred edifices. Neverthcless, tho designs horo alluded to 
are of a character peculiarly unsuitable to a placo of worship, 
representing a bacchanalian scono, the figuros boing half naked, 
and many of them grossly indecent! The objoction appoars 
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therefore, in reality, to be, not to the introduction of all paint- 
ings into churches, but only to thoso which are of a sacred 
kind, and such as are calculated to excite suitable emotions 
within the consecrated building. To pictures and monuments 
of an irreverent, and even immoral or heathenish character, no 
opposition whatever has been offered. 

Sculpture was very early, if not originally used in the 
service of religion, and the most ancient history of its progress 
is to be found in the sacred Scriptures. We cannot suppose 
that when the carvings to the Temple were enjoined by the ox- 
press command of the Almighty himself, there was less fear 
than there is in our days of the people falling into idolatry. 
On the contrary, idolatry was the besetting sin of the Jews, 
and indeed, of all their contemporary surrounding nations at 
that period; while in these days its general prevalence is most 
improbable. Yet, sculpture was particularly ordered by the 
Almghty to be used in the adornment of the edifice especially 
dedicated to His service, and Bezaleel and Aholiab are ex- 
pressly mentioned as sculptors “in whom the Lord put wisdom 
and understanding to know how to work all manner of work 
for the service of the sanctuary.”* As sculpture was thus 
early consecrated to the service of religion by God himself, so 
the highest and most perfect efforts in tho other arts havo 
been Lhose in which religion has engagod them. The grandest 
subjects both in poetry and in painting, and also in sculpiuro 
and in music, have been supplied by the Biblo, and the sublimost 
edifices are those which have been raised for the service of ro- 
ligion. In eloquence, too, the loftiost themes have been drawn 
from the Divine oracles, which contain the noblest examples 
both of this art and of poetry. “The man after God’s own 
heart” was a musician and a poet; and the best gifts that God 
chose to confer on Dayid’s son wore intellectual capacitios of 
the highest order. 

Puritanism, on the other hand, while it has done nothing for 
art or for taste,—has producod no great painters, raised no 
grand cathedrals, given birth to no sublime strains,—has served 
only to bhght the genius whose productions it has not the soul 
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to estimate. In this country it imposed tho greatest chock on 
the progress of art and genius that it has ovor reccived, and 
which occurred in the seventeenth contury, when arlistical tulomt 
seemed most fully to be developing itsolf bothin England and in 
other countries. This, indeod, was the age of Shukespoaro and 
of Milton ; of Raphacl and of Michacl Angolo, But the triumph 
of fanaticism followed hard aftor it, the colostial spark was ox- 
tinguished, and could never bo rokindlod. 

It is surely, therefore, not too much to assort that in tho 
service of religion the arts have been not only indiroetly, but 
in many respocts directly beneficial, and that in the most im- 
portant points. To say nothing of the use of eloquenco in 
leading us to pursue the might course, of pootry as availod 
of by Divine inspiration, of architecture and music as om- 
ployed in the colebration of the sorvices of roligion by cuomn- 
mand of God himself, art as a whole must bo acknowledged to 
be of essential value in raising and purifying the mind, and in 
increasing the devotional feelings of the soul. liven in 
Tleaven itself, we are informed on tho authority of Rovolation, 
that its use in this respect is not only acknowledgod but fully 
availed of, whose choirs swell with the strains of music, and 
whose fabrics are adorned with more than architoctural beauty 
and grandeur. Religion, indeed, appears not only the proper 
appliéation, but the most suitable employmont for art, ospecially 
art of the highost kind; and the moro oxalted the branch of 
art, the fitter it appears for tho sorvice of roligion. Somo of 
the most powerful and striking roprosontations of ovonts in 
sacred history, have been effected by pictorial art; and if tho 
high and noble capacities of art in this rospoct havo boon 
abused, it has only suffered hero in common with tho religion 
in whose service it was engagod. 

Religion and art, so important in their influonco, and by God 
himself united together in the grand work of roforming and 
refining man, ought never by tho presumption of man to have 
been put asunder, Tho connection botwoon religion and art has 
ever contributed to render both moro attractive, aud to give 
strength to the influences of each. Thus should the highost 
faculties of the soul, and the noblost of its fruits, bo conse. 
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crated together to the service of its all-glorivus Croator, at 
once its choicest duty, and its most becoming theme, 

Religion has, moreover, it must be acknowledged, done 
much for art, not only indirectly by affording the best patronage 
for it which it has received, but directly in a more important 
manner by supplying it with the noblest themes for its exercise 
that it has obtained. It has exerted, indeed, the samo, or 
a corresponding influence on art, with that which art has 
exerted on man, It has hallowed, and refined, and ennobled it, 
All the grandest efforts of art are those which are put forth in 
tho service of religion. Its chief bane, especially in modern 
times, has been the application of it to trivial and vulgar and 
paltry subjects. Religion, more than anything, has tended to 
raise it from this debased condition, and to restore it to its 
proper sphere; nothing paltry, or mean, or ignoble in art has 
been produced while it was employed in her service. 

Not only, however, have painting and sculpture been thought 
inimical to religion, but fanatics have even been found who 
have objected to poetry as a vain and useless art; and if elo-~ 
quence is to be tried as the other arts have been, and to be 
condemned for the abuse which may be made of it, its chances 
of escape must be small indoed. Music, too, has been severoly 
censured as contributing to vanity and superstition ; and archi- 
tecture is condemned by many on similar charges. 

Dramatic acting, liko the other arts already referred to, has 
been objected to on moral and roligious grounds; and as in 
their case, the arguments resorted to against it have all beon 
dorived from its abuse instead of its use, The gydat moral and 
even religious purposes to which it is capable of being’ applied, 
have hore been entirely overlooked. For a long period, in- 
deed, the drama was rosorted to as a religious exhibition; and 
its value in holding up to execration and ridicule vice and hy- 
pocrisy, may still be experienced. All the arguments against 
it are adduced from circumstances which hayo no natural or 
necessary connection with tha drama itself, but ariso sololy out 
of some abuse connected with the mode of ils porformanco, 

As well, however, might we object to the uso of costumo on 
account of its ministering to our vanity (as the Quakers indend 
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do to all but the very plainest), or on the ground that its origin 
may be traced to the sin of man while in Paradiso, On this ac- 
count, too, even gardening by fanatical zoalols might bo for 
equally good reasons contended to bo sinful, man having boon 
expelled from the first garden by his Makor, and fovbiddou 
to re-enter a spot which was the sad scone of his transgression 
and fall. 

X. As art appeals to the minds of poople of all ages and all 
times alike, so in a corresponding manner the experience of its 
potency and of its value is felt by all. And this is tho case as ro. 
gards each of the arts. Moreover, as men univorsally, and what- 
ever be their character or their occupation, seek aftor pleasure ; 
and as the delights which art of cach kind affords are among the 
pleasures which are most extensive and most gonorally sought 
after, so the influence of art is as univorsal as are tho oxporienco 
and appreciation of its charms. Not only, indeod, to the painter, 
but to the student of art of each kind, to tho poot, to the mnu- 
sician, the orator, the sculptor, the architect, tho actor, tho 
landscape gardener, the dosigner of costume, and, above all, to 
every person of taste and education, a now world is opened by 
the cultivation of art, and new scenes and fresh feelings are 
called forth, if not actually created by means of this pursuit, 
He who judiciously and ardontly devotes himsolf 10 the study of 
art, Sees with different eyes, hears with difforent cars, and ox. 
perionces different sensations to what hoe did before his powers 
were doveloped by artistical cultivation. 

It is, however, scarcely necessary to calculate upon the offacts 
which the arts in general are capable of producing upon a no- 
tion, and upon mankind at largo, when wo havo tho most splon- 
did examples in history to which wo can refor at onco Lo ostn- 
blish by experience the truth of what I havo been maintaining, 
The most celebrated of the States of antiquity wero nol moro 
distinguished from all other nations by their groatnoss aud 
power, than by the perfection to which among thom tho arts 
were carried. When their glory was in its moridian splondour, 
it was then that tho arts mainly flourished, and wore most ox- 
tensively diffused among them. Whon the arts, bocamo nog- 
lected, the Stato also dogenerated and decayed, Nor is this 
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matter of mere speculation only, or of chance coincidence ; 
but the result admits of easy solution, and the mutual relation 
between the cause and the effect are satisfactorily and plainly 
to be traced. : 

In the States of old, indeed, the uses of art, both diract and 
indirect, were mighty as well as various. The arts wero made to 
contribute not only to the refinement of the people, but to the 
observance of the laws, and the inculcation of religion and 
morality. Nor are they in any respect less capable of exerting 
the same influence now, 

~~~ All nations and all time unite, indeed, in attesting the powor 
and the influence of art, corresponding with the universality of 
its application to the minds and the feelings of each. Speaking 
in a voice intelligible to those of every country alike, it appeals 
at once to their common understanding. Addressing them in 
the language of nature, the response is the same wherever its 
tones are heard, Probably on no other subject of human in- 
torest has there been so remariable a coincidence of sontiment, 
proceeding from the utmost variety, nay, even contraricty of | 
characters,—men differmg in position, feeling, endowment, and 
interest,—as on the subject of art, or respecting which the 
homage paid to its influence and its power has been so univer- 
‘sal. Indeed, not only by the civilized but by the barbarous 
thiy has been acknowledged, and porhaps the rudo, evon 
more than the refined, have testified the extont of this power. 
The charms of music have moved the hearts not merely of 
savagés but of brute beasts; and even reptiles have boon thus 
excited. The love of artistical decoration too, and tho siraing 
of poetry and eloquence, have been observed among tho rudest 
people. From the earliest dawn of civilization to its prosont 
high condition, and amidst the huts and tents of wild hordes, 
of hunters end bushmen, as well as in the halls and palacos 
of the nineteenth century, the influcnce of art has been felt 
and owned, and its potency has been proclaimed. 

XI. That those individuals of the most enlarged and culti- 
vated minds, both in the ancient and modorn ages of tho world, 
have ever thus regarded and esteemed the study of the arts, 
none will attempt to dony. Whether painting or poctry, sculp- 
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ings or architecture, eloquonco or music, cach of those arts has 
‘the same origin and the same object, and is aliko inflnontial 
and important. Plato studied painting ; Socrates was a séulp- 
tor by profession ; and Aristotle and Alexandor woro (distin- 
guished as patrons of art. Cibero, too, delighted nob moro in 
eloquence and pootry, and litcratur8 in genoral, than in tho 
contemplation of corresponding beauties in works of Grocian 
art, both in painting and sculpiure. Locke, who had so 
deep a knowledge of tho constitution, and mothod of culti- 
vation of the human mind, points out the practico of paint- 
ing in his work on Hducation,* already alluded to, as the most 
fitted for a gentleman, and the pursuit of which he would havo 
chosen as his own, were it not too sedentary an occupation for 
a man already engaged in other literary studies. Addison 
devoted a great portion of his ingonious and beautiful essays 
in the ‘Spectator,’ to the consideration and rocommendation of 
the subject of these pages. Burke was not only the tastoful ad. 
mirer of works of art, but evor the liberal and coustant patron 
of those who displayed genius in its cultivation. Pursuits 
of this kind have in turn commanded the attontion, and in- 
vigorated the powers of all the loarnod, the onlightonod, and 
the highly gifted by nature, of evory time and climo, Pootiy 
and eloquence are an acknowlodged and essential branch of tho 
education of each, Indeed, both in the caso of nations and of 
_ individuals, the nobler havo beoti tho ondowments by which 
they were distinguished, tho more oxtonsivo and the more por- 
fect has been thoir approciation of art, Tho moro powerful was 
the mental vision which they possessed, tho moro cloarly and 
forcibly did they perceive, and tho more correctly did thay 
estimate its real value and capabilities. 

Thus, the testimony to the civilizing eMoct of art in all ages 
of the world is of a twofold kind. (1.) It is drawn from tho 
condition of the most enlightonod nations who havo boon ro- 
fined and elevated by tho influonco of art. (2.) It is confirmed 
by the opinion of the most onlightoned men who woro tho best 
qualified to judge of tho matter. 

To persons in general of high rank and oxlensive fortuno,' 

Seet, 208, 
Dd 
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who are wont to distinguish themselves by the judicious colicc- 
tion, and the liberal patronage of works of art, of what impor- 
tance is it to possess a knowledge of the principles at least of 
this pursuit, both to enable thom to select productions of real 
merit, and to bestow their patronage in a beneficial manner. Of 
still higher consequence is it for those who may be called upon 
to fill stations in society of responsibility and public trust, 
that they should be qualified to superintend with ability the 
erection of those great national edifices or monuments which 
are raised under their direction, and to whom the general on- 
couragement of the arts, as a branch of State policy, is espo- 
cially confided. 

XII. But however valuable in its influence art may be ad. 
mitted to be, the extent both of its value and of its influenco, 
either on a nation or on an individual, must of course mainly 
depend on, and bo regulated by the mannor and the oxtont to 
which it is cultivated and understood. And, as regards art of 
each kind, it should ever be followed, not indoed to the oxclu- 
sion of other enlightened and intellectual pursuits, in which wo 
are directed rather by reason than by taste, and to which we 
may be induced more by the pursuit of wealth than by the im- 
provement of the mind, but in aid and in conjunction with 
them, Science, indcad, should be made to assist instead of 
retarding art, and should promoto cach department of it, espo- 
cially those where mochanfcal skill is voquisito. Tho two 
should, moreovor, bo not only co-oporative, but mutually cor- 
rective of cach othor’s dofects; and reason and taslo, lika 
science and art, should ever bo cullivaled togethor, aud should 
bo exertod to improvo and invigorate cach other, 

Wealth may prove a nation’s power, but wealth directed to 
right uses only can contribute to its true greainoss, Riches, 
indeed, should ever be rogarded, both by nations and by ini. 
viduals, not as an end, but as a means only of effecting groat 
and good purposes. It is for the people of Eugland yot to 
evince that our success in commerce has not been purchased by 
our loss of taste ; that tho national avidity has not extirpated 
the genius of tho nation, or its martial achievements deadoned 
the softer influonces of art. The conquests ofart aro not ouly 
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peaceful triumphs, but are the victories over ignoranco and 
sensuality of intellectuality and virtuo. Tho province of arl 
is not to raise jealonsies between nations, but to unite thom in 
harmony, as all alike interested in offecting tho same gront 
achievement. Between science and art a union should ovor 
exist, which must tend much to the improvement and the 
advancement of each. 

The invention of ongraving, for which art is doeply indebted 
to science, has made large compensation to art for whatever in- 
juries it has received from science. By this moans scionco and 
art render an important aid to each other; they may be also of 
essential service to one another in correcting many influences of 
& pernicious nature which tho excessive pursuit of cither con- 
duces to engender. 

The connection and mutual dependenco belween art aud sei- 
ence is further forcibly evinced in the caso of photographic pro- 
ductions, in which, while science secures mathematical accuracy 
to the design, taste is required in completing the picture, to 
rectify those rude and indistinct outlines, and harsh and abrupt 
shadows which were occasionod by the imporfect adaptation of 
the instrument used. Both scionce and art aid hero in tho imi- 
tation of nature, but both in a difforont modo, and each aro in- 
adequate when singly used to attain the object desired; whon 
united together, they correct the efforts of one another, and by 
the conjunction and co-operation of tho lwo, we may hope to 
see effected a perfect representation. 

The present ora of this country must bo over romarkablo for 
the gigantic and astonishing discoveries which have been mado 
in the wondrous mysteries of science, whon its vast powers 
have been displayed to our view, and its great practical opern. 
tions fully developed. How glorious would bo the conse. 
tion if the sume fortunate age which saw the grand invention of 
the steam engine rise out of comparative insignificance to its 
present meridian splendour, and which beheld, too, tho discovery 
of the electric telegraph, should also witness tho dovelopmont 
with corresponding success of tho arts in Great Britain, which 
in their influence are not less important to tho national wolfaro 
than are the most mighty of tho achiovoments of which scionco 
D2 
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can boast! In their progress the two should be ever united, 
and should advance hand in hand together. ‘While the one is 
engaged laboriously in adding to the stores of our national 
wealth ; the other should not only assist in this endeavour by 
the improvement and extension of our manufactures, but should 
also at the same time exercise its benign influence to refine and 
ennoble the mids of its votaries, and to secure them against 
the domination of those sordid and avaricious feelings which 
the uninterrupted accumulation of riches is wont to genorate. 
While the one confers upon us the disposal of superhuman phy- 
sical power, and capacitates us to achieve the most astonishing 
and. stupendous works of skill; the other should direct our 
taste in the construction of those vast monuments of our 
genius, and should in a corresponding manner, by the pursuit 
of it, aid to invigorate and to increase the powers of the un- 
derstanding. Whule the one enables us to waft our merchan- 
dise to the very extremes of the world itself,—makes our 
progress to be bounded only by the confinos of the globe, and 
empowers us to hold instant communication with the most 
distant rogions of the earth,—the other should contribute to 
spread our renown coextensively with our name, and, with 
the highest civil and commercial prosperity, cause us also to ac- 
quire as a nation the noblest rank in intellectual glory. 
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CHAPTER II. 
THE ORIGIN OF ART. 


I. Havrne considered the value of art as a montal pursuit, wo 
have next to trace its origin in the mind, in order to offoct 
which satisfactorily and philosophically, we must first prococd to 
inquire what are the powers applicable to that purpose which 
the mind possesses. 

The facultios or powers with which the soul is.andowad axo 
of two distinct kinds, the ono being active, iho other passive. 
Its active faculties are principally of a threefold nature, and are 
best known to us by their results: boing the powor of recoiving 
ideas or knowledge; of reasoning upon them, or of soparating 
ideas; and of combining ideas in the several modes that I 
shall heroaftor point out. 

The origin of art of cach kind is in tho mind, and is 
derived, in the first placo, from the last named of thoso 
powers, which is of an active naturo, and which tho mind vo- 
luntarily exerts on all mattors whoro art is concerned, and by 
which it compounds together in sovoral ways one with anothor 
different idoas, thereby forming various artistical combinations. 

The other power in which art originatos is of a passive kind, 
and consists m the liability of the mind to bo affoctod by 
certain sensations of different qualities, which various oxcito- 
ments of the material senses may causo, and into tho nature of 
which I propose presently to inquire. 

As regards the artistical powor of the mind of an active 
kind, I will horo remark that as few will doubt the capacity of 
the mind to receive knowledge, or to roason upon il, so ita 
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capacity of combining ideas in various modes may be shown to 
be both as certainly existing, and as fully exerted, as are its 
other powers. And. as the faculties availed of in the pursuit of 
art are as obvious and as definable as those which are employed 
in the progress of reasoning’, so are the principles of this study 
as sure and as well established as those of logic ; the efforts of 
this power may be capricious or ill directed in some minds, but 
in all they are capable of being regulated by certain laws, and 
are controlled by well-established rules. 

The principles of taste are certain, becausc the same senses and 
the same intellectual faculties ag regards their nature, although 
differmg in extent and quality, exist in every mind. The ap- 
plication of these principles is capricious, because of this dif- 
ference in the extent and quality of these senses and powers. 
All alike are prone to admire the grand and the beautiful, and 
to dislike what is unsightly and ugly; although all alike diffor 
as to the degree in which they are actuated by this feeling, 
and as to the particular objects which are most calculated to 
move them. Varieties in character, in talent, in age, in tempora- 
ment, in education, and in disposition, also conduce to this con- 
juncture ; and the higher and more complicated is the work of 
art, the greator will be the variety of opmion oxpressed con- 
cerning it. The principles of taste are, nevertheless, as sure 
and as definable as those of reason, and are all referablo to 
certain standards. 

Although the power of compounding ideas, to which I have 
alluded, is mainly exerted in all matters of taste, yot, as 1 shall 
hereafier show, in this, as in most of our other intolloctual 
operations, the different faculties unite to assist one another. 
The reason, and the memory, especially, here lend their aid. 
A peculiar character or bias in our judgment, may, moro- 
over, affect or influence our taste, a8 may also any particular 
qualty of the memory; while, on the other hand, a peculi- 
arity in the taste, may influence cither or both of these en- 
dowments. 

As regards the senses, we do not doubt of the truth of tho 
impressions which they make with respoct to genoral subjects, 
and do not hositate to decido at once from their report that ono 
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object is cold, and another hot; or that ono kind of food is sweet, 
and another bitter. Examination and cxporionco will teach us 
that the decisions of the mental tasto aro as unorring, and as 
fally to be relied on, as those of tho material, As in matorial 
go in mental taste, men may differ in dogroo, bub they never do 
so wholly, or even very extensively, as to tho naturo ov diroction 
of their determination. One man may prefer what is swoot, 
another what is bitter ; but both agreo at onco as 10 what things 
are sweet, and what are bitter. If all tastes were oxactly aliko 
as regards the decisions to which thoy induced, thore would 
be no variety in works of art, or in any of the artificial ob- 
jects of taste. 

The moral feelings and disposition of the individual (which, 
however, depend upon, or are mainly regulated by the reason, 
and are independent of and unconnocted with tasto) will also 
largely influence his decisions in matters of tasto; as will his 
susceptibilities of different kinds, and move ospvciully and 
directly Ius hability to be affectod by particular cmotions or 
passions. Probably, therefore, difforent persons vary as much 
as regards the delicacy and refinement of thoir minds, their 
lability to be affected pleasurably or painfully by differont 
objects .of taste, either in respect to their form or sound, as 
people do as regards tho delicacy of their corporoal franes, and 
thew liability to be affected by heat or cold, hunger or oxereixe, 
In each case this delicacy of feeling is incroasod or improved 
by the pursuit of a courso favourable to ils dovelopment, such 
as studios which tend to refincment in the caso of tho mind, 
and luxurious indulgence in the case of tho body. 

It has, however, boon urged by some, that as a man born 
blind, and suddenly restored to sight, could not at once deter. 
mine, if the most beautiful objoct wore 10 bo presented before 
him, whether it was beautiful or not; so there can bo no in. 
nate natural power or principle of taste in tho mind. But in 
this case the mcapacity of determining avisos, not from want of 
taste, but from want of exporience; a nogloct to cultivate and. 
develope the taste, without which it cannot be fairly tested as 
to its power. Wo all of us vary our decisions as regards 
matters of taste, according to our advantages in the foreguing 
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respect, and also as our education procéeds, dnd our experionce , 
is extended. “ Lua 

Hence, genius for art, being sb entirely. dspandent on the 
natural constitution and adaptation of the mind for this pur- 
suit, is exemplified .as much by the exhibition of an early turn 
for it, as by an early proficiency in it. Indéed, the latter im- 
duces the former; and tha intuitive knowledge of a capacily 
for any study, urges on the mind to its cultivation. ~ 

In addition to‘the faculties here referred to, there are also 
two principles, or rather propensities, which’ are, particularly 
observable in human nature, both of which have an extensive 
effect and productive result as regards art. The first is the 
innate proneness of the mind to animate every subject, however 
remote in its nature from life, which ,actuates man in* “general, 
and leads him to speak of the sea, thet Planets, the moun- 
tains, and other inanimate objects, as gifted with reason, and, 
capable of speech. The other is the disposition , of man to 
reduce to materiality every being , however spiritual in its na- 
ture, or removed or remote from materiality. Both these pro- 
pensities have undoubtedly exercised a powerful influence upon 
art, more especially as regards poetry and ‘painting, and pars 
ticularly with respoct to the generation of metaphor and ille- 
gory in cach of thoso arts. 

IL. We havo next to inquire into tho nature of the powérs of 
the mind already specified, which, as has been already pointed 
out, are both passive and active. And first as to its. passive 
powers, The mind of man, although differently constituted in 
different mdividuals, is in each person liable to be more or less 

~ affected in a ploasurable or painful manner by the ideas which 
it receives throngh the various senses, from certain subjects or 
objects which excite emotions in if of difforent kinds, m a mode 
corresponding with that in 1 which, in the case of the body, cer- 
tain objects coming in contact with it, cause in all persons sen- 
sations either of pain or pleasure ; although the extent to which 
these feelings are experienced by different persons, also varies 
acdording to the peculiar mental and physical constitution and 
condition of each. Hence arisos the capacity of the mind to 
receive through the senses ideas of pleasure from the several 
objects around. it, 
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, The passtvo, ar tistical powers possessed. by man originate in 
thhgee distinet depattmonts or endowmonts of his naturo or 
constitution, being—{(1.) The senses of the body. (2.) Tho 
elnoHions or feclings of tho soul. _ (8.) Tho passions of the 
soul, 

(1.) Each “of, the fivo senses of sooingsy heaving, fooling, tast- 
ing, and smelling, i is'capable of raceiving agre ‘coablo songations, 
‘and of cOmmunicating thom to the mind. ‘Those sonsations 
only, however, which ‘are obtainod through: the two former 
senses, belong’ to the intellectual part of our nature, while the 
others: ebnduce mierdly: té.animal gratifications and appetites. 
The sense of geeing' is-that in which the arts of painting, soulp- 
ture; architecture, costume, and gardening originated, This 
sense appeals most directly and most forcibly to the mind. It 
ix at once the most active, the. most comprehensive, and tho 
smost intollectual of all qur sonses. It is peculiarly the sorvant 
of the soul, while the other SOnsOS attond move or less on. tho. ; 
wants of the‘body. It supplies to the soul its food, through 
the knowledge that it communnicatos,.as the mouth supplics 
food to the material franie. And of all the sensos, that of 
seeing serves to convey to the mind tho richost-varioty of 
ideas, is 

«In the sense of hearing originated the arts of rimusic, ‘pootry, 
and eloquence. Hearing and secing iogothor contributed to 
originate the art of dramatic acting. Hoaring alfocts tho mind 
as powerfully as do ‘any of the senses; and in many animals 
as well as man, the voice is adaptod for notes of almost infinite 
variety, corresponding with the powors of the oar to recoive 
these sounds. 

But as all the senses do not serve to reccivo idews applicable 
to art, so all sights and sounds do not contribute to this ond. 
The very essence of works of art of cithov kind appears to bo 
their capability of causing gratification, which is tho ullimato 
object of them all, and is to be distinguishod in this respoct from 
mere pleasure, which many of tho.most important shor of 
art do not directly produce. 

This principle, that tho excitement of tho sonsos.tn ah agroo- 
able or gratifying manner js Lhe origin of art, ought evor Lo be 
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kept in mind not only in each art, but in each artistical repre- 

sentation, so that they may all, either directly or indirectly, thus’ 
affect the mind, Hence, indeed, originate many of the most 

important principles of design and composition, which will be 

considered in a future chapter. 

In many cases the various senses, like the different intollec- 
tual faculties, aid one another in the reception of ideas; as do 
the faculties the senses, and the senses the faculties. By this 
means, those of the senses which are not in their nature and 
results of an intellectual character, may render thoir assistance 
to those which are so, in obtaining ideas of a tasteful cha- 
racter. 

The five senses together appear capable of cmbracing all the 
qualities of all known subjects, and of communicating them to 
the mind. Those qualities, however, only, and but a selection 
of those, which the senses of seeing and hearing can convey, 
are availed of in art, The arts already enumerated, therofore, 
comprise the arts of every kind, the invention of each of which 
I shall endeavour to trace out in the succeeding chapter. 

The sensations that arise from the other senses, which are 
those of feeling or touching, tasting, and smelling, cannot 
claim to be classed as of an intellectual nature, or Lo be con- 
sidered as among those which havo contributed to the origin 
of art of any kind. But from these sonsos, also, arise certain 
sensations, causing directly in the body ploasurablo cmotions, 
and which much resemble those of art. in .many rospocts, al- 
though they aro not entitled to rank with them, as not appoaling 
to the mind, but only to the animal foclings; such are the plea- 
sures of warmth and coolness, of smoothness and softness, aris- 
ing from the sense of touch; and of agreeable scents obtained 
through the organ of smelling. Indeed, none of these sensa~ 
tions, although pleasurable in themselves, in any way excite tho 
intellectual faculties, or proceed beyond the emotion which they 
call forth. So also on the same account, the skill which is dis- 
played in adapting articles of food to gratify the palate, which 
affects the sense of taste, or of preparing scents to stimulate 
the sense of smell, is not entitled to be ranked as an art; 
however great may have been the labour bestowed to supplv 
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these means of gratification, however exiensivo the gratification 
itself may actually be, or however extraordinary tho ingenuity 
by which these devicos were accomplished. 

The culinary art, indeod, as regards tho skill and cvon 
taste evinced in it, might claim to bo ranked as ono of tho 
arts of the class here defined. But, on tho other hand, ovon in 
its highest departments, it ministors not to the mind but to tho 
body, not to the intellectual faculties, but to tho mere animal 
feclings, and, as such, cannot bo permitted to aspire to tho rank 
and dignity of those pursuits which aro not only offorts of the 
mind, but among its noblest and purest. The same may bo 
said of scents as of applications to the palate, in the propara~ 
tion of both of which much taste and ingenuity are oxer. 
cised. So far indeed as these powers are oxertod about them, 
it may be asserted that art has beon applicd to these pur- 
suits ; but they themselves can never bo promoted to tho rank 
of art. 

The senses of touch and taste and smell, although thoy do 
not of themselves originate or lead io the invontion of any-~ 
thing which may be termod an art, yet in many casos they both 
of them lend their aid in directing us towards the appreciation 
of works of art of different kinds, as touch in sculpture, sinoll 
in gardenmg. And even in those cases whore the sonso of 
touch or smell is not actually affectod by tho work of art, yot its 
seeming liability to be so, as from tho appearanco of smoothness 
in a figure in. painting or sculpture, or of fragranco iv a flower, 
may possibly contributo to aid the goneral vigour of the repro- 
sentation. These lower sonses ave moreover oflon vory sorvico- 
able in creasing the effect of works of art, by calling forth 
associations of ideas. 

It must, however, be confessed that, evon in our much 
boasted intellectual and highly civilized ago, far moro is spent” 
in gross sensual appliances, in foasting and wines and sconts, 
than in the patronage of art, and tho oncowragomont of the 
dehghts of the nobler endowments. Thms, the sousos, and oven 
the grossest of them, are preferred to the soul ; tho ploasures 
of the palate to those of the mind. But the higher we aro 
raised above such objects, the highor'is our aim; und it is the 
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prerogative of art to exalt us above tho influence of the lower 
feelings. 

(2.) Not only, howevor, are the senses excited in the manner 
I have described by the ideas of tasteful objects and subjects, 
but, through them, emotions are callgd forth in the mind, of 
different kinds m respect to their nature, yet all of them of a 
gratifying or pleasurable quality as to their general offect ; in- 
deed unless their tendency is of this order, it is not art which 
causes them. Hence, the excitement in the mind of the emo- 
tion of gratification, although in many ways varied and modi- 
fied, and mingled with other emotions, is the real and only 
foundation of art of each kind. Unless gratification is pro- 
duced, it is not art which affects the mind. Nor, on the other 
hand, are all pleasurable emotions to be ascribed to art, but 
those only which spring from ideas through those of the sensos 
which I have described as the originators of ideas of art. 

It is necessary, however, sometimes to excite for the moment, 
even in a work of art, a sensation the reverse of gratification, 
not indeed. as the ullimate end of the art, but as a means of 
attaining that end; as in the case of au orator who desires to 
stimulate his audience by impelling as well as leading them. 
So also with a poet. 

The liability to be so affected by sonsations and omotions of 
this nature, and to derive gratification from them, is not, how- 
ever, peculiar to man; but animals of several kinds are greatly, 
if not equally so moved. Birds, as everybody knows, are do- 
lighted by music, and not only liston attentively to ils notos, 
but actively engage in its exerciso. Thoy display, moreover, 
evident tokens of admiration for gaudy plumage; and in tho 
construction of their nests, might be said to show a love 
similar to that which man possesses for beanty in form. They 
are also observed to exhibit a preforenco for cortain colours. 
Beasts too are much excited by music; and travollers inforin 
us that this is used by the Arabs, and is found efficient to ro- 
vive the drooping spirits of their camels while boing led across 
the sandy deserts. But what may appear more extraordinary 
is, that reptilos, and even insects, have been discovered to 
evince a very great love for beautiful and harmonious, and a 
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corresponding dislike to disagroeablo sounds, Animals havo 
also been remarked to possoss a similar proference for certain 
particular colours. 

From the foregoing considerations it will thorefore bo obvi- 
ous that, not only are animals, as well as man, capablo of boing 
affectod by sonsations of beauty and sublimity ; but that tho 
cause of these is entirely owing to some intornal and natural 
constitution of the feelings, and is not dependont on any more 
arbitrary preference which we show for, or any oxorciso of 
the judgment by which we determine on approving or bo- 
ing delighted with, particular objects. And as the matorial 
taste may be nauseated by what is too sweet as well as by 
what is bitter, or with an oxcess of dolicacies; so tho mental 
taste is offended by too much excitement, too gaudy colours, 

(8.) The constitution and operation of the passions, and othor 
feelings of the mind, may have an oxtensivo influonco as re- 
gards the capacity of an’ individual for art, and his liability to 
be affected by works of this nature. The sensibility of his 
soul to these impressions is often of as much importanco as is 
the acutenegs of his organs of sense; and his whole moral 
character may in this respect influence his artistical powor. 
The heart may here be of equal consequenco with tho hoad ; 
probably, indeed, every one of these causes affocts in an im- 
portant degree each of the others; and this applios both to 
those who practise and to those who only admire art. 

Passion, therefore, if properly acted upon, and dirocted 
aright, may be rendered nearly as useful in art as tasto ilsell’, 
In many cases, indeed, its oporation is quito as indisponsuble 
as is that of the latter; it calls forth all tho powors of tho 
soul, and gives force to every idoa that strikos tho mind. 
Passion, indeed, is only here considered as the aid to art. But 
it is said to have been also tho actual originator of cortain of 
the arts. : 

Men differ much from one another ag rogards thoir sengos, 
their emotions, and their passions ; and hero not only with re- 
spect to the extent, but as regards the quality of cach of thoso. 
This circumstance, moreover, affocts both tho turn and tho nas 
ture of their pursuits. Honce, tho difforonce of tastes, of style, 
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and of opinions on matters of art; and this is more varied still 
by habit and cultivation. 

The emotions, passions, and other excitements of the mind, 
and the liability of the soul to be thus affected, must therefore 
be considered as largely contributing both to the origin and the 
enjoyment of art. On these endowments the intellectual facul- 
ties act, and these endowments in turn influence and stimulato 
the action of the intellectual faculties. 

The liability above describod to be affected by sensations, emo- 
tions, and passions of this kind, although it may vary in different 
persons, is certainly no mere acquired or arbitrary endowment ; 
however, it may be increased by exercise, or bo refined or ex- 
tended by this means. It also admits of a criterion for deter- 
mining as to the correctness of the impressions ; for, although 
persons may and do differ as regards tho degree of pleasure 
which they derive from particular objects, yet there are cortain 
subjects by which all mankind will be to some extont gratified, 
as there are also certain literary works to which all mankind 
have rendered their tribute of praise, and have been unanimous 
to some extent in approving. And as the soft and varicd melody 
of music is agreeable to all alike, both men and animals; so 
harsh grating sounds are alike distasteful to all, both animals 
and men. The soul is liable to be affected by sonsations and 
emotions in a corresponding manner with the body ; and ideas 
of different kinds strike the former in a mode somewhat similar 
to that in which the sensations caused by various substances 
coming in contact with it, affect tho latter, and whence is tho 
real origin of the effect of the arts on the feelings. 

Each of the arts may be considered as a means or velicle 
of expression, through particular senses, of the feelings of the 
soul, andas a medium between external nature and the internal 
mind. They constitute, indeed, the language of nature as 
spoken by her im her own native tonguo, without being 
translated or formed into the artificial vehicle or mode of 
uttering it ordinarily in use. 

III. The nature of man being so constituted as that there 
are particular feelings agreeable to the touch, and ccrtain par- 
ticular tastes pleasant to the palate; so there are alliod to or 
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arising from various subjocts or objects, certain specific colours 
and shapes and sounds, which, through some canso or othor, 
are naturally agreeable and. atitractivo to tho eyo and the oar,— 
or are calculated to call forth, through those senses, ploa- 
surable emotious in the mind,—and therofora, whenover thoy 
are experienced, excite sensations of this character. Jorms 
or shapes, colours and sounds, and the due and proper arrango- 
mont and distribution of thom one with anothor, appoar to be 
the primary elements to which the artistical capacities of tho 
mind originally direct themselves. As regards the application 
of these elements, it may be observed that colours and shapes 
please by their brilliancy or their variety. Sounds are eminently 
calculated to excite emotions within us, corresponding to their 
own quality, although different persons diffor much as to tho 
manner in which thoy are so moved. Tho mode in which any 
one is affected by any particular object of taste, must dupend 
in part on the acuteness of his senses, in part on tho finencss of 
his taste, and in part on his liability to be excited by emotions 
of this nature; as, also, in part on his passions and foolings, 
and indirectly on his general moral character and disposition. 
For instance, with regard. to colours, we may perhaps venture 
to surmise that persons of an active or volatile temperament, 
such as children, delight in variety and brilliancy, whilo those 
of less excitable minds, and of more sober age, profor thoso of 
a less glaring hue. Tho truth of this will bo found to bo illus- 
trated no less by national than by individual tasto. 

The circumstance that tho genorality of persons aro at onco 
attracted by gay colours,—and which we observe to bo tho caso 
with savages as woll as civilized people, and also with childron, 
and, indeed, with animals,—of itself and conclusively proves 
the taste for them to be real and natural and innate, and not 
derived from education or projudico, or the imitation of others. 

Probably, howevor, as already suggested, it would be fond, 
on minute examination, that a portion morvly oven of tho vigiblo 
qualities of different objocts which aro actually available for 
this purpose aro represented by any particular branch of art, 
A selection ouly is made of those most applicable for the ond 
in view. 
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By the art of poetry, and also by painting, aloquonco, and 
acting, emotions and feclings and passions are excited in the 
mind without the attendant pain and fear which called them 
forth when the réal event occurred; and they, therefore, movo 
us only gonily, and just enough to produce gratification ; as in 
our menageries and museums we possess specimens of various 
savage and noxious animals, and are there able to examino 
them without danger, and to reap instruction and pleasure from 
their contemplation. 

IV. The active artistical power possessed by the imind, to 
which I referred in the first section of this chapter, consists in 
the faculty with which it is endowed of combining togothor in 
several modes, by its different capacitios hereafter specified, 
ideas of different kinds, and thus forming compounds of grent 
variety by this means, whereby it croates at its will numberloss 
Hmages and figures and compositions. Of the above capacitios, 
that which I may here term origination, which effects through 
its exercise both invention and imagination, and that which wo 
commonly call taste, are the principal. But the mind also 
possesses another capacity, similar in its nature and operation, 
although different in its results, which we call wit. The 
extensive coexistence of these several capacities in the samo 
individual constitutes what we ordinarily term genius, 

By the operation of these capacities different ideas and ob- 
jects are compounded together in the various modes heroaftor 
pointed out. A preference is also exhibited for particular ideas 
and compositions, whether existing in nature or arbitrarily 
formed in the mind. 

Thus, by the aid of the originative capacity, we combino 
various ideas together, and go form new and original onos out 
of them. The mind is utterly unable absolutely to create any 
new idea or object, except by this means,—by effecting new 
combinations of simple ideas or objects,—and so constituting 
fresh ones; and we shall find that all the most imaginativo 
descriptions of the most celebrated painters and poets havo 
been accomplished alone by thus combining and uniting toge- 
ther different ideas into one subjoct or object. 
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By tho aid, and through the oxerciso of the capacity of Lasto, 
the mind is both onablod to exhibit a preforonce for certain 
ideas and objocts and combinations, and also to seloct, aud Lo 
form such ideas and combinations as aro agreeable to it. 

The grand principle of tagsto is tho apt and suitable com- 
bination togother into one composition of difforont idons or 
objects. One colour or one sound by ilself is scldoin agredablo 
or beautiful, nor are several colours or geveral sounds inharmo- 
niously and irregularly unitod togothor; but it isthe apl and 
harmonious and suitable combination of thom which alone con 
render their effect pleasing, or the composition which thoy 
constitute beautiful as a whole. Colours tho most brilliant, 
whon lying together in the paint-box of tho artist, fail to 
produce any picturesque effect whatever; and tho samo words 
which in a passage in Homor or Virgil oxcito tho noblest 
emotions, occasion uo such results when arrauged in the dic- 
tionary in alphabctical order, 

The power to offect the agreeable scnsations and oporntions 
alluded to, which we may, therefore, call Lasts, is consoquontly 
that capacity by which the mind is enabled, with the utmost 
nicety, to combine togetl fer those ideas which most suitably 
harmonize one with “another, and to sclect thoso only so to 
combine which aro best fitted to be thus united, and by 1 con- 
sequence also to profer those combinations of ideas which aro 
80 formed. This loads to the proferenco of idoas which consti- 
tute pleasing and. boautiful combinations. 

Every compound subjoct—and of this kind are nonrly all 
those which admit of any character boing givon to thom as ro- 
gards their tasteful qualities, those of an ontircly simplo and 
uncompounded nature not allowing of sich a designation,—is 
made up of several distinct and independent ideas, which 
are there united or combined. According as thoso aro suil- 
able, or harmonize well together, will the subjoct as a wholo 
be characterized as beautiful or ugly, as conformablo with or 
contrary to taste. 

By the operation of the capacity of wil, distinct ideas which, 
although oxactly agrecing in somo trivial points, aro in thoir 
gonoral naturo altogether difforont, and vary groatly from or 
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contrast with each other, are combined together into ons do- 
scription or composition, without regard to their natural con- 
nection or relation one with anothor, or to their deficioncy in 
this respect, which is the means of forming a striking and 
heterogeneous and ludicrous union as a whole, such as we see 
effected in satirical productions. The operation of this capa- 
city may, indeed, be observed to be of a twofold nature, the one 
of a light and pleasing kind, which we ordinarily term humour ; 
and the other of a grave and occasionally indirectly painful 
nature, which we call satire. 

But although these powers or capacities of the mind, which 
I have before described, are what’ are exerted and employod 
when it is engaged in artistical studies, whether in the compo- 
sition of or during the examination of works of art; yet thoy 
are in most cases, perhaps in all, aided and directed by 
the reason or judgment which poiiits out cirors of” differont 
kinds, and causes the mind to revolt al’ tiem as contrary to na- 
ture or propriety, Independent of its purely tasteful criticism 
concerning them, Thus, incorrectness in proportion may not 
be directly displeasing or contrary to taste; but the reason at 
ouce detects the error, and induces the mind to condemn it. 

Reason will enable a person to criticize a work of art with the! 

utmost accuracy, so far as mere imitation and resemblance are 
concerned, and is, probably, indoed, necossary to enable him, 
perfectly to accomplish this end, But taste only can adapt him: 
jo criticize a work of art as regards its highor qualitios, and to 
appreciate the grandeur, or beauty, or pootic feeling with which 
it is endowed. 

The soundness and the cultivation of tho roason matorially 
influence the artistical powers of the mind; indeed, each 
faculty of the mind influences the turn and development and 
exercise of the other. Hence the variety of opinions on matters 
of taste. The reason may, indeed, in somo cases, bias a 
person’s opinion in one direction, while his taste may direct his 
choice in another; nevertheless, although the conclusions of 
different persons as to the same topic of taste may be different, 
the principles of taste are as sure and as determined as are those 
of reason. 
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But the reason, although actively employod hero, is engaged. 
not as an originator or a director of the mind, but moroly as a 
guide, and as a corrector of the efforts of tasto and imagination. 
It is most servicéable as joined with those highor facultios ; yet 
its office is not to lead them, but morely to koop them from going 
astray. It is resorted to, not as the sail but as tho ballast, to 
aid us on the artistical voyage. 

The union of reason with genius is, thorefore, on many 
accounts essential to constitute a groat proficient i in any of tho 
arts ; reason not only corrects the efforts of genius, but dirocts 
them aright in the invention of different compositions. A man’s 
character and foclings and appetites influonce his taste, and 
every exercise of it in each ayocation of life; hence difforont 
persons will represent the same sceno in a difforont mannor. A 
man’s genius will be affocted and modified by the charactor of 
his reason, and his reason will in like manner be affoctod and 
modified by the character of his gonius. Nach of the facultios 
of the mind are more or less depondent upon and modified by 
the nature and qualities of the sonsos, which supply ideas for 
their operation. Taste is also moro or less affocted by tho son- 
sibility or acuteness of ihe senses, and also by thoso of tho foo! 
ings of the individual. 

It is, indeed, probably but very soldom that one faculty c. 
the mind acts alone by itself in any matter ontirely indopondent 
of all the othors. Thus, what is ordinarily termed the appre- 
hensive faculty, by which we recoivo ideas into tho mind, usually 
aids the reason; roason, in the way in which I havo stated, as- 
sists and corrects taste and invention, and these m turn influ. 
ence the judgment. It is, howevor, sometimes, and not unfve- 
quently, difficult to discern which is really tho leading directing 
faculty in any particular operation or conclusion of the mind. 

Different persons vary essentially from one another in two 

important respects, as regards their notions of, and as rogards 

their adaptation for the study of art. In tho first place, their 

senses may be differently affected as rogards tho impressions 

which particular objects will produce upon them; and, in the 

second place, even supposing them all to agroe in the formor 

respect, their minds may be differoutly affected by, and will in 
m2 
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very various ways act upon, or apply the impressions they ro- 
ceive. This difference extends, however, to minor matters only, 
and not to the leading points and characteristics of the subjects 
criticized. All agree in admiring Raphael’and Shakspeare, 
though about West and Wordsworth many will differ; and as 
to the relative merits of numerous works, the varieties of opinion 
will be almost infinite. 

The excellence of taste does not, however, by any means de- 
pend upon, or consist in, its extreme susceptibility or liability to 
be excited, but in the correctness of its impulses, and its ability 
to effect its combinations and selections aright. A mind pro- 
perly regulated and duly balanced should be neither too ox- 
citable on the one hand, nor too morbid on the other, A 
healthy tone of body exists when the physical organs are sus- 
ceptible of ordinary impressions, without being liable to irri- 
tation from trivial causes; a condition equally removed from 
insonsibility and delirium. Cultivation, if judiciously adapted 
and duly followed, will conduce more than anything else to the 
attainment of this condition as regards taste. 

Not only, however, do persons diffor as to matters of taste, but 
on those of reason also quite as widely and as essentially. Per- 
haps, in reality, hardly any two men would act exactly alike under 
the same circumstances, The diversity of countenance and of 
handwriting alone proclaims the difference between minds. Tt 
might, therefore, With equal plausibility, be argued from this | 
contrariety of opinion, that because there is no certainty with 
regard to the decisions of reason, there is consequently no cor- 
tainity with tegard to the selections of taste. | 

Although taste capacitates a person for all tho arts alike, yot 
unless he cultivates them all, he cannot be expectod to excel 
in them all. Or he may possess capacities suited for some of 
them, and not for others; as a taste for the beautiful in form, 
but none for colour, and no correct ear for harmony. Pope, 
who was celebrated as a poet, followed painting without much 
success, and acquired no skill in music. 

Artists, in like manner, may be wanting in certain endow- 
monts, independent of their intellectual qualifications which | 
enable them to conceive adequately great works of art; as, for 
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instance, some may be doficient in colouring, othors in drawing, 
others in light and shado. 

V. From tho foregoing considerations, we come to tho con- 
clusion that the origin of all tho arts, whothor of painting, 
sculpture, poetry, eloquence, architecture, or music, acting, 
costume, or gardening, is in the mind; that it is dorivod from 
those two powers or, endowments of it alroady mentioned, tho 
one being passive, the other being active; the one rondoring 
us liable to be > alfected by certain subjocts or their ideas, which 
cauge.sgnsations i in the mind of a beautiful, or grand, or ox- 
citing kind, according to their qualities or their powors; and 
the other enabling us to effect combinations such as I have 
described. And thus we perceive that all these arts, howdver 
varying in their nature one from another, have cach of thom 
this one common origin, and also one common objoct ; all being 
derived from the effects and powers which aro produced. ypon 
and exerted by the mind in the manner I have stated, and 
all aiming to excite within us pleasing and ennobling sensa- 
tions. 

For, as I shall endeavour to point out in some of the follow. 
ing chapters, although the arts owo their invention to many 
very different, and vory remote causes, and are applicd for 
many different purposes, yet. they all alike originate in the 
power of the mind to be excitod by sonsntions of this sort, 
and to create ideas of this description ; andthe final dnd of all 
works of art of whatever kind, is to produco in tho mind fool- 
ings of the nature before describodl, 

Hence the germ of each art is in tho.anind.. But alihough 
it is in the mind, and in the mind alone, that the arts of oach 
kind have their origin and germinate, yot, as has alroady beon 
shown, both the operations of the sonsos, and tho agitation of 
the emotions, conduce to their formation, or rather to the pro- 
duction of those states of boing from which art springs, 

Art, as contradistinguished from the manual occupations on 
which it is ordinarily grafted, and with which it is often’ con- 
founded, may consequently bo defined to bo that prrsuit, or 
branch of any pursuit, which applios itsolf to our capacitios of 
taste and origination, and contributes to rendor such occupation 
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or object ornamental and pleasing, instead of merely practical] 
useful. 

I am, indeed, well aware that the theory which I have her 
propounded as to the origin of art in general, is not at all i 
accordance with certain modern views; and that of late year 
by some writers, the principles and the data on which my syster 
is based have been discountenanced and declared erroneous 
To truth and to nature, however, I appeal in support of a theor 
which is grounded upon them, and deduced alone from th 
principles of human nature. Philosophy has little to fear fror 
fashion, in a matter where reason and experience stand as he 
witnesses and her protectors. 

Art, moreover, consists, as regards its essence, in the embo 
diment and development of the most refined and pure anc 
noble ideas that spring from, or are called forth in the soul 
What was before only a mystic nothingness, it reduces to 
reality ; and what was latent and hidden from all view, it bring: 
into open day. This is true as regards each of the arts alike 
and it ison this ground that all the arts may be said to germa 
nate in the mind. 

All the arts have their origin, as we have seen, in nature 
and as Plato observes in his ‘ Phedrus,’ all the great arts re. 

yee a subtle and speculative research into the law of na. 
ture. Thus, the arts of poetry and eloquence, which engag< 
the loftiest capacities of the mind, originated in the opera. 
tions, and in the fiercest passions of the soul; and what thc 

, most refined ages only serve to perfect, the rudest sconcs oi 
violence and bloodshed in a barbaric era, called first intc 
being. 

Each of the operations of the mind which have reference tc 
artistical pursuits, are finally resolvable into two main efforts, 
which we ordinarily term imitation and invention, and the 
precise nature of which I propose to consider in tho two follow- 
ing sections, 

VI. Man, as is also the case with certain animals, from his 
earliest childhood has a natural propensity to imitate what ho 
sees passing around him, and the various objects and actions 
to which his attention is directed. From his being inclined to 
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this pursuit before education has oxorcisod any imflucnco or 
bias over his mind, it is, moreover, evident that tho propensity 
in question is an essential part of his very nature, Thoso, 
too, of all nations and in all ages, are alike prono to oxer- 
cise imitation. 

Our pleasure in and proneness to imitation oxtonds not only 
to ideas connected with works of art, but to genoral actions 
and conduct. And not only is man fond of the act of imitating, 
but he is pleased with successful efforts of this nature, which 
never fail to afford delight to his mind. Althongh animals as 
well as man derive pleasure from imitation, yet they never 
appear to experience any gratification from works produced 
by this effort, which is a purely intellectual operation. 

Imitation ought not, however, to be confounded with mere 
copying, which it indeed comprehends, but is of a far more ox- 
tensive signification. The one relates to a style, tho othor to 
an object, By the one we effect a resomblance of something ; 
by the other we create objects of a similar class to those which 
we see. We imitate a painter’s peculiar manner; we copy 
his particular picture. 

But imitation is not the end of art, it is only its modo of 
operation ; it is, howevor, the originating cause of many of tho 
arts, On the other hand, although the power of imitation is 
thus fertile in inventing arts, it tonds to, and indoed occasions 
barrenness as regards originality in their career, and as rogards 
each effort in them, by leading the mind to confine itself to this 
exercise of imitation which it is conscious of being capable to 
80 large an extent, to the neglect of original efforts. 

It is, indeed, this love of imitation rather than of invention, 
which is the main obstacle to the progress of art at each stage, 
Imitation is preferred to invention, because the formor is liko 
following a beaten and known path, Tho pursuit of invontion 
is like entering on an unknown untried course through wild 
forests, and over terrific crags and passos. 

Every object has several specific outward qualities, or distin- 
guishing characteristics by which it is known or perceivod, such 
as colour, form, suund, size, motion, and the like, Tho ain of 
the various aris appears to be to represent to us Lhese differont 
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objects, not by each art producing a goneral imitation of all 
these different qualities, or characteristics, but only by each art 
effecting ari:exact imitation of some or one of thom, and leay- 
ing the others to be represonted by other arts. Thus, painting 
imitates the colour and in part the form of an object, sculpture 
the form only, music the sound. The objects themselves, as 
scon in nature, alone exhibit all these various qualities or 
characteristics combined together. 

Eloquence owes much to imitation of nature, as does poetry 
to a certain extent, in many of its efforts; so also does music. 
Acting, too, originates here; and most of us will have remarked 
how prone children are to imitate the action and manner and 
tonos of those about them. 

The power of delineating form originates in certain facultios 
of the mind of which it is conscious, and which it is sometimes 
early led to exert. This imitative power is one of the constituent 
endowments which contribute to make a great painter, but it is 
one of them only. A development of it does, therefore, evince 
talent to a certain extent; but it may be the power ouly of per- 
corving with nicety, and drawing with correctness, while taste 
and imagination are wanting. On the other hand it is not im- 
possible that the possession of these two latter endowmonts, and 
a sort of innate perception of what art is capablo through their 
operation, may urgo on the youthful gonius to cultivate his 
capacity of delineation; and thus the early manifestation of 
skill in this respect may be regarded as a proof of his goneral 
artistical capability. Certain, too, itis, that porsons who have 
early manifested mere mechanical skill, have been found to be 
peculiarly gifted with the othor powers that constitute an emi- 
nent artist. On the other hand, some great artists in tho highost 
walk have éxisted who, in mechanical doxterity, were evon bo- 
low the generality of their order. Novertheless, the enthusiasin 
which genius inspires is one of tho surest tokens of its oxistence, 
and one of the best proofs of its capacity. 

The power of imitation is principally derived from tho ex- 
tensive possession of the faculty which onables us to rocoivo 
ideas of different objects with facility and cloarness, by what- 
ever name it be denominated; and from the faculty of taste 
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being in a largo dogrco posscssod along with it, By mouns 
of the formor of theso facultios the mind obtains an acqnaint- 
ance with the gonoral, ordinary, and most suiking fowturos and 
ideas of tho objoct or subject to bo dolineated or deseribud ; 
and by moans of tho lattor, it offects this doseription in an hav 
monious and apt and suitable manner. 

Tho reason, too, aids in the imitative procoss; indo, un. 
loss the roason directs the mode of imitation, it may be orrono- 
ous and inefficient, and not the oxcolloncos only, bub tho vory 
defects and deformities of any subjoct or object will bo imitatod. 
Some are ‘apt to imitate not what is most moritorions, but what, 
is most striking or most easy to offect. 

The senses of seeing and hearing, as already pointed out, 
are applicable in the siudy of art, and thoy also mainly aid us 
to judge whother any imitation is efficient or not. It is not, 
however, necossary for artistical purposes that our sonses should 
be actually docoived by the reprosontation of nature placod bo- 
fore them. Imitation, not illusion, is all that is aimed at in a 
work of art. 

Tho sensation occasioned by tho contomplation of a work of 
ar} arises in many cases mainly from our admiration of the 
success with which an imitation, amounting somotimos almost 
to an ‘illusion, is effected in the represontation of a particular 
object by means wholly difforent to those by which the objoct 
itself is made to appear. A real counterpart of a natural 
object would excito no such emotion, as another horso or tree 
just like the one we have drawn; nor would the rofloction of it 
in a mirror, although an artificial exact reprosontation of it 
might cause both wonder and pleasure. In works of art, indeed, 
the feeling of admiration and that of pleasure aro produced 
by two totally different causes. The admiration rosults from tho 
skill exhibited in the success of the representation, which a 
scientific production would equally effoct with ono of art. The 
pleasure or gratification results from the inheront beauty in 
the scene or object portrayed, and which an object in naturo, 
equally with one in art, is calewlatod to produce, Art is only 
more likely to produce it than nature, bocauso in art beauty is 
directly and mainly aimed at, which is not the cage in naturo. 
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The most perfect imitation, which is allied to painting, is 
that which we see effected by nature in the representation of 
objects in a mirror, where on a flat surface every visual quality 
is exactly portrayed, alike as to colour, shape, perspective, and 
even motion. A camera obscura is the most complete mode 
of imitation after this, although its exactness in representing 
appears to fail just in proportion as science or art takes the 
place of nature in effecting the imitation. After the camera 
obscura is the photographic delineation, which on the same 
account is less perfect still; and then follow the various kinds 
of pictorial imitation and representation. How far any of these 
natural imitations led to the invention of imitation by art, will 
be inquirodin the succeeding chapter. 

It is not in general, however, so much actual imitation as 
repres entation that is generally attempted in art. We do not 
aim so much to copy, as to create associations in the mind as 
regards certain leading ideas of the object or scene portrayed. 
Imitation, nevertheless, occasionally implies a general copying 
of the object as regards all its various qualities embraced by 
the art resorted to. In representation we copy merely those of 
them which will be sufficient to produce a likeness as regards 
certain of its qualities only, such as form or colour, so as to 
create associations in the mind connected with it, ‘Where, as 
in the case of ladies’ head-dresses, objects in nature, such as 
fruit and flowers and leaves, are directly imitated, this opera- 
tion is, of course, strictly and purely so far imitative. Here, 
however, it is not the art as a whole which is imitative, but 
only its accessories or auxiliaries that are so. 

In treating on art, we ought, therefore, to distinguish at once 
the difference between imitation and representation. While 
the former consists in many cages in an actual exact copying 
of any object as regards all its visible qualities, the latter is 
effected by affording a mere general idea of its characteris- 
tics as a whole. Thus, a landscape may be imitated m paint- 
ing, but poetry cannot be strictly said to do more than represont 
or describe such a scene, although we talk, somewhat errone- 
ously indeed, of imitation in poetry also. The imitation, how- 
ever, in the painting is but partial, as of colour and of 
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form. But in the poem there is nothing that is actually imi- 
tated. 

In representation, we effect a description by creating in the 
mind associations of ideas similar to those excited by the object 
represented. In imitation we reproduco certain of tho samo 
ideas. In copying, we reproduce the whole of them. 

As works of art are occasionally pleasing to the mind from 
the mere circumstance of their nearly imitating or rosombling 
nature ; so works of nature are occasionally pleasing, from their 
near resemblance to works of art. Thus, the elegant and re- 
gular pendent fringes of the larch owe much of their agreeable 
effect to this fact, which is also the case with certain flowers. 

In the formal artificial style of gardening in fashion in this 
country during the last century, when the trees and hodges were 
cut close so as to resemble figures of men and animals, and the 
borders were laid out in regular shapes like the pattorns on a 
carpet,—the real, and perhaps the only pleasure was produced 
by the singular manner in which nature was made, unwillingly 
forced indeed, to assume the garb of art. The gratification in 
this case was, however, very different from that occasioned by 
a work of great beauty in either nature or art, and was caused. 
not by the picturesque appearance, but by the dexterity of tho 
performance. We find, indeed, that whenever the resemblance 
to art in the natural object assumes an artificial or unnatural 
character, this at once detracts from its cffect, as wo sco in tho 
case of some flowers of very tawdry hues, and in that of cortain 
plants whose leaves are variegated, as also in the brilliant and 
varied plumage of some forcign birds, which, although -the 
spontaneous productions of nature, are so different to what wo 
are accustomed to observe, that we can hardly persuade our- 
selves they are not artificial. In works of art, tho resemblance 
to nature should be in those points, and in those only, which 
are agroeable and. eerang: and notin matters which aro offen- 
sive or displeasing. 

VII. But beyond, and in addition to the process of imitation 
already described, there is another operation, far more impor- 
tant and more exalted, being that of imagination or invention, 
which is performed by the capacity of origination, through the 
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agency of which two or more ideas are united together and 
combined into one, so as to form a now and original composition 
out of them, and by means of which it is that those wondrous 
efforts of imaginative power are achieved, which certain of the 
most renowned painters and poets display in their works. It 
must be acknowledged, indeed, that important as it is to be 
endowed with a mind so gifted as to be fully capable of dis. 
cerning and appreciating all the beauties of a work of art, and 
of imitating what nature or art presents before us; yet it is 
more important still to be so capacitated as to be able to pro- 
duce a new and original work. Many possess in an eminent 
degree the former power, but are wholly destitute of the latter ; 
and some even possess the latter, without having in any great 
degree the former. For the first, the faculties and endowments 
necessary for this purpose, which I have lately alluded to, ca- 
pacitate the individual; for the other, originality also is roqui- 
site. Tho one is the power of imitation, which has been de- 
scribed ; the other is the power of imagination or invention, 
which is performed by the faculty of origination, the naturo, 
constitution, and operation of which have been discussed in a 
previous section of this chapter, and into the results of which 
I am abont to inquire. 

He alone who can originate in his mind a composition, instead 
of copying it from others, is entitled to rank as a man of genius 
in any art. In the former case only is the production his own; 
in the latter, it is stolen from others. 

Origination is, however, serviceable alike in assisting the 
imaginative process in the produgtion of works of art, which 
is at once its highest and most legitimate effort; and in 
bringing resources to the mind in the framing or composition 
of these works. It is also employed in adapting objects in 
nature for imitation in works of art of a quality and material 
altogether different from the original type. Indeed, as regards 
art in general, one remarkable feature or characteristic of it is 
the immense creative power which it confers on the individual 
exorcising it, by*which he is able at his pleasure to originate 
scenes and representations both of transactions and boings of 
great variety. Surely, if the creative power of man is that 
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which causes him most to resemble God, of all his pursuits that. 
of art must be considered as tho most divine. 

Appendant to the power of origination, courage, although a 
mere animal endowment, appoars as nocossary 10 enterpriso in 
art as in any other undertaking. More especially as rogards 
imagination and invention, whether of new stylos or new modes 
of thought, is courage essontial both to stimulate and to sns- 
tain the spirits and energies of the adventurer. 

It is not, however, necessary that in inventing or striking 
out new styles or ideas in art, we should renounce the principles 
which govern those already existing, or that we should resort 
to new materials for aiding our conceptions. On the contrary, 
the same principles of art regulate each branch alike; and 
all the arts avail thomselves of the same elements of nature 
as regards grandeur and beauty. The materials will be ever 
unchanged, although the combinations of thom may bo new, by 
which alone are original conceptions gencratod ; and our only 
limit to originality is the variety of which thoso combinations 
are capable. 

During the earlier ages of art, origmation, whether through 
the exercise of invontion or imagination, is most activo; but it 
then runs wild. Its luxuriance is that of the untrained vino, 
which shoots out in all directions, but without assuming any 
particular form or regular shape; or, like a rivor which has 
overflowed its banks, its waters spread far and wido, bit havo 
no settled channel in which to roll. As the facully is brought 
into cultivation, the extent of its activity is much.lossenod, but 
the mode of its opoxation 3 is gvealy improved, Thus, in train- 
ing a tree, our care should, be to check its exuboranco without 
diminishing its vigour. “But it too often happens that this prin- 
ciple is neglected, and every step jn the progross of cultivation 
causes us to decline in originality and force as regards concep~ 
tion. Nevertheless, each of the capacitios of tho mind which aro 
exercised about art, and the operations of each, should be aidod, 
and controlled, and corrected by tho other. “ Thug tasto should 
control and correct imagination, and imagijtation jaid taste; 
and the more active and powerful is the impgindtion, the more 
essential i is it that taste should direct and yogulate its offorts. 
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The influence of the love of imitation, and the preference to 
follow this instead of adopting a new course, is observable in 
animals as well as man, who will often individually hesitate to 
do any act until it has been performed by some one of their 
body, when they will at once without reluctance immediately 
follow the example of their leader. 

VIII. Not only, however, is man capable of recciving idcas 
of a tasteful and artistical quality, and of being excited by emo- 
tions and feelings through them in the way which I have de- 
scribed; but nature around him is so constituted by a benign 
Providence, attentive alike to his intellectual and to his phy- 
sical wants, as to be continually calling forth within him these 
delightful sensations; and a love for such scenes as she only 
can display, for the beauties and glorios which she alone ex- 
hibits, forms the basis of true taste for works of art. Indeed, 
one great advantage to be derived from the study of painting, 
and sculpture, and poetry is, as I observed in the preceding 
chapter, that they lead a person to acquire a real taste for na- 
ture, and an admiration of her finost scenes, as it is the object 
of these arts to represent them in their highest beauty and per- 
fection. 

Nature, indeed, presents to the eye of man, whom she 
thereby proclaims through all her works to be a being creatod 
and capacitated for the tasteful enjoyment of them, as also by 
the faculties wherewith she has endowed him for this purpose, 
the finest examples of inimitable masterpieces of beauty and 
grandeur. The sun in its rising and settiug presents an ob- 
ject of splendour, which no power of genius in man can haope 
to rival. Creation at large, the glory of the colestial bodies, 
the forms and varied colours of animals, tho plumage and 
shapes of the feathered tribe, the grandeur of mountain scenery, 
and the beantiful variety which our landscapes afford, the ex- 
quisite tints of foliage and flowers, the gratoful murmuring of 
brooks, the warbling of birds, and last of all the sublime into- 
nations of the thunder and the ocean’s roar, are each calculated 
in the highest degree to excite in our minds the most ccstatic 
and sublime emotions. And to consummate the whole, the full 
participation in delights of this nature, Revelation informs us 
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will be the happiness, and tho peculiar reward of those for 
whom is prepared “such things as pass man’s undorstanding ;” 
and what “neither cye hath seon, nor ear heard, nor hath it 
entered into the heart of man to concoive;” and some of tho 
resplendent glories and beauties of which are described in tho 
Apocalypse. 

If, therefore, we find this double concordance in nature, that 
our mental capacities, and those which are the highest, aro 
peculiarly adapted for artistical pursuits; and that, on tho 
other hand, those qualities in natural objects which are of an 
artistical order, are peculiarly adapted to apply themselves to 
these capacities of the mind,—can we doubt that art was made 
for man, or that itis the province of man to employ those capa- 
cities in a pursuit at once so congenial to their constitution, 
and so delighiful and so improving, as that of the study and 
contemplation of art ? 

IX. It would be difficult, and would probably bo attonded 
with no satisfactory final result to institute a strict comparison 
between the effects that are produced on the mind by works 
of nature, and those produced by works of art. Nor can it be 
questioned that the works of nature are in evory respect moro 
perfect than are works of art, and are, therofore, in gonoral 
more affecting to the mind. The beauties, as woll as all the 
works of nature, are doubtless more exquisito and more 
astonishing than thoso of art, as tho Boing who called thom 
into existence is in all His attributes far abovo tho groatest 
artistical genius; and the more strictly we scrutinize tho formor, 
the more complete is onr admiration of thom. Novortholess, 
it must, I think, be acknowledged that works of art of an ox. 
traordinary dogroe of excellence are calculated yot moro to 
excite in our minds the most vivid sonsations. This may appoar 
at sight a paradox. We must, however, boar in mind that, as 
regards the effect of works of art, espocially those in painting 
and. sculpture, they have ono circumstance atlachod to thom 
which contributes greatly to aid their power; that is, the ploa- 
sure derived from secing correct reprosontations of naturo of. 
fected by art. The excellonce of the imitation constitutes a 
considerable addition to, and indeed very often the main portion 
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of the pleasure which we derive from viewing the artistical effort. 
The representation of a man or an animal, or of a landscape 
even of an ordinary kind, and in which we are not particularly 
interested, if the imitation of nature was well offected, would 
create in us strong emotions of pleasure ; although the more ob- 
servance of these objects in nature would in nowise affect us. 
In the former case a feeling of wonder and admiration at the 
skill displayed in the execution, would be caused in addition to 
that which the object from its beauty or varioty might serve 
to excite within us; and would, indeed, probably constitute, 
if the imitation of nature were its principal aim, the chief cause 
of out emotion. 

Works of art are, moreover, in general expressly adapted 
and designed to please, and to astonish us. In the composi- 
tion of them, every expedient is resorted to, to give effect and 
vigour to the representation ; displeasing and commonplace 
objects are carefully excluded, and those of an attractive and 
agreeable nature are studiously introduced, 

It is, probably, in many cases mainly to the operation of the 
reason or judgment, by its strong approval of tho correctness 
or skill of the performance, that we owe the pleasure which 
we derive from many works of art, which are merely imitative 
in their scope and object, or whose aim is to effect a close 
resemblance to nature. Certain of these works are not 
perhaps agrecable in themselves, and represent objects alto- 
gether unattractive, and which could excite no ploasure so far 
as taste alone is concerned ; but the judgment, nevortholoss, 
greatly approves of them as successfully attaining tho end 
dosigned as correct imitations, whereby the mind is highly 
gratified. A person of but little taste may consoquently bo an 
excellent judge of, and will be highly delighted by a morely 
imitative work in painting. In works of nature we often dis- 
cover not the whole beauty or scope of the design; our limited 
faculties are indeed too narrow to comprohend it. 

Works of nature are not of themselvos necessarily, or always 
better adapted to call forth poetical ideas, than are works of 
att. Hach work, indeed, whether of nature or of art, depencs 
in this respect entirely on its own inheront independent powers 
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or qualities. Thus somo mountains are highly picinrosquo, 
others not ab all adaptod to excite feclings of this kind; some 
statues aro extremoly graceful, othors barron as rogards any 
qualitics of this natnre. , 

Longinus says that, “in works of art it is oxact proportion 
that wins our admiration; but in those of naturo, grandour 
and magnificonce.” This is, howover, obviously incorroct, as 
in many objects of nature proportion ploascs as much as in 
works of art; whilo grandeur and magnificonco delight equally 
whether producod by nature or by art. 

One great advantage which nature possesses over art in re- 
presenting any particular scene, consists in the circumstance 
already alluded to, that while in artistical efforts only one art 
is resorted to, to portray a subject, as a man or a landscapo, in 
nature all the arts are as it wore made use of in cach caso for 
the represcntation of the same scence ; as painting and sculpture 
for its form and colour, poetry and cloquence for ils speach, 
architecture for the edifices in the composition, music for its 
sound, acting for the motion, and gardoning for vegotation, 
And the more arts are availed of togethor for any representa- 
tion, the more complete and the nearer to nature it is. 

AN) forms in nature are oithor directly or indirectly allied to 
painting, sculpture, and architecturo ; all colours to painting, 
all sounds to poetry, eloquence, and music; all motions to 
acting, all landscapos to gardening, and both form and colour 
Lo costume. 

A work of art, as a painting, a statuc, a poom, in which 
high oxcellonce oxists, should havo the offoct of not only 
making us admiro the work of art itself, but through tho re- 
presentation offected our admiration of naturo should also be 
oxcited. It should sorve as a telescopo, so that by this moans 
We may soe nature moro porfoctly, and discern beautios and 
excellences which in viewing hor unaided we did not perecivo. 
Tho art used in the work should bo so far concoalod that it 
should appear to sink into naturo horsolf,—to bo tho result not 
of art but of nature. 

Perhaps the surest test of oxcollonce in a work of art of any 
kind is the durability of its reputation, and the universality of 
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its approval by mankind. By this criterion have been iriod 
the works of Homer, Virgil, Demosthenes, Cicero, Shakspoare, 
Raphael, Michael Angelo, which, like the Alpine ranges or the 
sublimest prospects in nature, exist through all time as the most 
perfect models of their kind, and to which all mankind ahke 
do homage. Differences in education, in capacity, in fecling, 
occasion no change as to the opinion pronounced on their tran~ 
scendent sterling and resplendent merits, and age only in- 
vigorates instead of wearing out their lustre. Merotricious 
excellence, like a tawdry flowor, may delight us for a day, but 
it thon fades and is for evor forgotten. 
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CHAPTER ITI. 
THE INVENTION OF DIFFERENT ARTS, 


I. In the preceding Chapter I endeavoured to trace ont in the 
constitution of human nature, and in the adaptation of our 
various faculties and endowments for art, tho origin of this 
pursuit, and to discover the germ of it in the mind. We must 
next proceed to the inquiry respecting tho invention of different 
arts through the application of these powers to tho several 
offorts of this kind that engage mankind, and which will form 
the subject of the present Chapter, 

« Whatever doubts may be reasonably entertained os to the 
strict veracity of the accounts which have been given of the 
early invention of different arts, many of which must be re- 
garded as purely fabulous; yet these varratives, whether apo- 
cryphal or entirely imaginary, may, nevertheloss, sorve vory 
correctly and very forcibly to illustrate the modo in which 
these arts of each kind were first inveniod, and in most casos 
to point out the circumstancos which more immodiatoly lod 
to their discovery. At all evonts, the description may be 
strictly correct as illustrative of the process by which the ro- 
sult in question was obtained, In this rospect it possesses 
both the truth and the falsity of a romance, This is aliko ap- 
plicable to the invention of art, and to the use of accidents Lo 
aid its progress. 

Man, as was observed in the preceding Chapter, is naturally 
prone to imitato, and is mainly stimulated to exortion by his 
capacities for this purpose, which is obsorvable in childron, who 
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are ever wont to copy the manners and actions and peculiavi- 
ties of those about them. 

The desire of imitation is the exciting cause which directly 
contributed to the invention of each of the arts; from this 
sourco all of them are derived, and in their early stage thoy 
severally exhibit tokens of their origin, being more or loss 
directly imitative. Nature, in some shape or other, is that 
which in every case forms the object of imitation. Imitation, 
however, is the source merely of art. But it is not, therefore, 
to be regarded as the end, much less as the only end of art of 
either kind. 

Certain of the arts, such ag painting and sculpture, subsist 
by themselves independently, and are at once produced by the 
imitative effort which calls them into being. Other arts, such 
as architocture and eloquence, can never subsist by themselves 
independently, but require to be grafted on some other pursuit, 
which serves as the sustaining medium on which they aro 
founded, and through which they are originated. Such, for in- 
stance, is building in the case of architecture, and speaking in 
that of eloquence, out of which the arts attached to them 
spring, and constitute, not indeed tho essence, but the orna- 
ment only of the practical pursuit. 

The circumstances or causes which mainly contributed, in 
some cases, to the invontion of these arts themsolves, in other 
cases, to the invention only of the pursuit or sustaining mo- 
dium out of which tho art itself originated or grow, woro tho 
wants or the necessitics of the people who first used them. 

In the invention of each art two things aro roquired: an 
accident or a necessity to produce or call forth tho invention of 
tho art or practical pursuit on which it is grafted, and a oupa- 
city of mind to take advantage of this circumstanco, for which 
lattor art is indebted rather to origination than imitation. Utility 
ordinarily precedes ornament in all invontions; the one is tho 
parent, the other the rofincr and perfecter of the discovery. 
Thus, in the case of architecturo, the differont orders of it nro 
said to have been invenicd from the imitation of natural strue- 
tures; whilo the sustaining medium of tho art itself owos ils 
invention to the necessity to which mankind wore driven to 
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construct habitations for thontsolves, and in tho building of 
which by dogrees they were led to aim at ornamont aud beauly 
in their edifices, and thus insensibly formed principles of 
architecture. 

In most of the arts, indeed, the invention of the practical 
part of the subject, which constitutes tho sustaining medium 
of the art, belongs to science; while the ornamontal alone ro- 
lates strictly to, and in fact constitutes art. Thus in architec- 
ture, and also in eloquence and costume, the invention of tho 
mode of constructing convenient rosidences or edifices, of 
adapting words to convey adequate notions of certain ideas or 
sentiments, and of supplying clothes to protect the body from 
cold, were matters appertaining strictly rather to science than 
to art, which in many cases is the mother of the latter, It is 
the embellishment of these discovories,—the orection of tho 
building with due regard to beauty and elogance, the arrango- 
ment of the words in tasteful order, and the forming and do- 
coration of the dress according to the principlos of tasto,—in 
which alone art consists; and where, in each of theso inven- 
tions, it is first evinced. 

Painting and sculpture, which originate entirely in the imi« 
tation of nature, have been thought by some to have owed 
their invention to the nocessity which mankind exporioncod in 
the earlier ages of the world, when tho use of conventional 
terms was first found requisite, of forming symbols of idoas and 
words, such as figures or representations of objocts in naturo, 
of which all might bo able to understand the moaning. Of this 
class were the hieroglyphics in use among the anciont Hgyp- 
tians,—the earliest specimens of pictorial art oxtant, In this 
case, however, it is obvious that the resort to hioroglyphics can- 
not reasonably be considered to have constituted a sustaining 
medium which served to originate eithor painting or sculpture ; 
but that, on the contrary, it was not until long aftor those arts 
were invented, and had arrived at some degree of maturity, 
that they were incidentally and occasionally appliod as hioro- 
glyphics, not as their main end, but for a collateral purposo 
ouly. 

IZ. Reference has already been mado to ono of the modes in 
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which the invention of painting is endoayourod to be accounted 
for, in being first used to represont certain ideas, or to imitate 
certain objects in nature, and to form symbols of them for con- 
ventional purposes,—as we still find practised among barbarous 
poople who have not attained tho science of writing, and who 
express their wants,in many cases, by rude skotches of the ob- 
ject desired. 

In this manner it is evident that this art was very early usod 
both by the Egyptians and the Greeks. Such, howover, could 
not be the case until some time after its invention, when a cor- 
tain degree of skill had beon acquired in its pursuit. Conse- 
quently hieroglyphical and other rude figures cannot be con- 
sidered. even to have constituted tho sustaining modium of the 
arts either of painting or sculpture. 

One particular branch of painting, portrail painting, is 
alleged to havo been first invented by a Grecian maid imitating 
or tracing on a wall the outline of the shadow of her sleeping 
lover. But this we must regard rather as an illustration of the 
mode, than as a literal history of the invention of the art. 
Shadows present at once a correct and a striking representa- 
tion of the outline of any object, and are very easy to copy ; 
they constitute, in fact, a sort of intermediate work between 
nature and art, between reality and the representation. Hence, 
it is reasonable to suppose that they would first attract tho 
notice and engage the attention of persons whose turn of mind 
led them to attempt artistical efforts in however humblo away. 
As shadows are said to have led to the invention of painting, so 
also to the latest discovery allied to the pursuit of that art 
with which we are acquainted, that of photography, havo 
shadows mainly contributed. 

The reflection of shacdows in nature, or on a mirror, where 
not only the outline but the colouring and light and shado of 
objects are portrayed, would also serve directly to suggest tho 
idea of a pictorial representation, more espocially of landscapo 
scenery. As shadows may be deemed the invontivo cause of 
painting, so the impressions left by objects pressing on earth 
or stone may in the same manner be considored as the invon- 
tive cause of engraving, which is a branch of this art. 
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Admiration of different colours, of objocts and scones in na- 
ture, is, as L have observed, inheront in our nature. This focl- 
ing of admiration at once urges us on to desire to possoss tho 
object admired, and this leads to offorts for the imitation of 
it, which is the mother of art. 

So soon as the outline of any object had boon successfully 
portrayed, it is but natural to suppose that tho other not less 
marked visual qualities of the objoct, its differont colours and 
hues, and the various gradations of light and shade with which 
it is marked, would be next imitated. Indoed, so oager has 
been the desire for advancement in this art, that these lattor 
effects have been in many instances aimed at beforo the art of 
delineating a correct outline was attained. 

According to some authorities painting ought to be consi- 
dered as rather a derivative than a strictly original art, having 
been primarily exercised by the colouring, according to naturo, 
of statues representing human and animal forms, and being 
subsequently attempted on plain surfaces, independent of thoso 
statues, but in imitation of them. It appoars to mo, howover, 
most according to reason and nature, to conclude that its origin 
arose in the way which I have stated, and that it was quito 
as independent in its invention as was its sistor art of sculp- 
ture. Hach probably aided the other in their progross, and 
borrowed one from the other in ordor to forward thoir ad- 
vancement. 

III. The art of sculpture appears to be tho most simple of 
them all as regards the invention of it through tho moro imi- 
tation of nature, and consists in nothing more than tho endoa- 
vour to copy the form of any object animate or inanimato, 
Hence, being so simple, it would doubtless be one of tho first 
that would be invented, The natural forms made by blocks of 
stone or trunks of trees resembling a man or an animal wore 
probably originally availed of, and in some instancos rudely 
hewn, so as to carry on the imitation which nature had com- 
menced. These we may suppose were the first staiuos. In 
course of time, from altering or porfecting these rudo shapos, 
men would be lod to carve out or mould now onos rosembling 
them. Soft stone and wood appear to have been primarily re- 
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sorted to as materials for the purposo, and carth and clay were 
subsequontly used, and moulded into the desired forms, and 
afterwards hardened by baking. The human staturo and that 
of animals seem to have been the original objects of imitation. 
At first we may suppose that the head, or only part of tho 
figure, would be attempted to be copied in sculptural represen- 
tation. Then the whole figure in its simplest posture; aftor 
that the same figure in a variety of, and in more difficult pos- 
tures. Stones were occasionally piled togcthor to resemblo a 
human being, as a large oblong one for the body, a round ono 
for the head, and long ones for tho arms and logs. Tigures in 
groups wonld subsequently be tried; and as practice and 
experience conferred skill, more correctness and finish in the 
execution would be effected, and representations of dress and 
other articles would be added. Az first the featuros were vory 
rudely carved upon the block, without any attompt at character 
or expresston, which however gradually developed themsolves 
as tho art progressed. In time the arms, instcad of being im- 
bedded in one block with the trunk, were made to branch out ; 
and the legs were separated and assumed their proper form and 
due anatomical delineament. 

Certaim works in sculpture of an early poriod, and oven aftor 
it had reached a considerable degrce of porfection, wore painted 
the same colour as the objects they were intended to roprosont, 
so as to be more complotely imitative. Those figures wero 
sometimes made of the size of the objects in naturo, and others 
were very small; several of them-wore occasionally placed to- 

~gether, so as to form representations eithor allogorical or his» 
torical. Thus the idols of their gods wore moulded orhown 
out, either in oarth or in stone or wood, and thoir monumonts 
were carved s0.as to record some particular ovents, ‘ 

Sculpture, being thus so directly anil simply imitative of na- 
tural objects, is an art which required no sustaining medium fr 
its support, and was grafted on no practical pursiiit., Indeod, 
in its highest state it is as simple as i its oarliest stages, in- 
asmuch as by the most finished and accomplished artist, the 
perfect imitation of nature as regards form igs its ,ultimato 
aim; although, as in tho caso of thd other arts, it is adaptod 
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for nobler purposes than tho mero imitation of tho common or- 
dinary objects even of nature. At any rato in choosing objoets 
for imitation, a duo sclection is mado of thoso whoso pic- 
turesque qualities appear to be tho most porfoct. 

IV. The satisfactory tracing out wilh cortainty of tho ori- 
ginal invontion of poetry, appears to mo to bo x moro difficulh 
and perplexing task than tho aitompt-to discovor tho soureo of 
either of the other arts. This art, doubtloss, originatod on- 
tirely in feeling and passion; but in what preciso manner tho 
expression of that feeling or passion was first ombodied in any 
set form of words, which, it, is contonded, constituted tho 
earliest poetic effort, it is difficult to detormine, inasmuch as all 
distinct traces of very early artistical compositions of this kind 
appear to be lost, there being no permanont matorial in which 
they could be produced and presorvod. ‘Tho earliest attempts 
at poetry of which we have amy record, or socom to havo any 
notion, consist of words set in order Lo accompany music, which 
some therefore contend to be tho gorm of pootry itsolf. This 
art, however, appears, like painting and sculptnro, to have been 
at once invented, independontly of any sustaining modium as 
its support, As soon as these pristine poetic offorts wore 

moulded intéany sort of regular or sot form, instoad of running 
into merely wild, irregular, cjacular phrases, the tasto of man lod 
him to arrange them in harmonious periods; and after harmo- 
nious perjods in time followed rhyme, which’ is ono poculiar 
characteristic of poetry, or at least of a largo portion of it, 
And probably the aiming «at rogularity jn tho measuro and 
rhyme, of the poetry, induced also au attempiuetr torrospondiing « 
-rogularity. it the terminations of the lines; and as imitation of 
nature langely influenced the constitution” and construction of 
poetry, > it might without oxtravaganco bo suggestod thal 
echo in naturé -was what led to the invention of rhymo in 
poetry, which is a sort of reflection or imitation of a procoding 
sound; the Second verse echoing, as it woro, in ils termination, 
the first, just as we hear in naturo tho tormination of a series 
of continued sounds echood back to the oar. 

In soute specimens of garly pootry alliteration was rosortod 
to instead of rhyme, and was availod of beforo tho uso of tho 
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latter was invented. Alliteration, like rhyme, consists in a sort 
of reflection or repetition of the sound of particular syllablos in 
the verse, and is so far strictly analogous to rhyme. It is now, 
however, as frequently introduced into prose as into poctry, 
and is as efficient in the former as it is in rhyme.* 

V. Eloquence, as an art, consists in the narration of events of 
great importance, or the description of subjects of the most sub- 
lime or picturesque nature, in language of corresponding dignity 
or beauty. Indeed, in many respects, poetry and eloquence aro 
so nearly allied as to bo with difficulty distinguishable, as both 
have for their object, in a great measure, the expression of 
ideas in this mannor. The main apparent distinction beliweon 
them is that poetry consists of language sot into regular motre, 
while eloquence consists of language disposed merely in its or- 
dinary style and form: Nevertheless, in order to constituto 
real poetry, metre alone is not considered sufficient, but dignity 
and beauty in the ideas it conveys are also deemed of essontial 
importance. On the other hand, somo writers on eloquonce, 
Aristotle for instance, maintain that oratory of the highest 
order ought to be put into set metre. This is, however, suroly, 
in strict truth, rather an effort to convert it into pootry, than 
a means of adorning it as oratory. In their earlier stages, 
nevertheless, poetry and eloquence oftentimes very nearly 
resemble each other, and are closely united, sometimes indeed 
being hardly distinguishable. The lattor was even occasionally 
at those periods accompaniod by music, and was ordinarily ren- 
dored in measured notes, Alliteration in prose composition is, 
moreover, but a specics of rhyme, where the echo falls at the 
beginning instead of at the end of the words, It answors too 
exactly the same purpose as rhyme does in giving a pungoncy 
and terseness and set form to the expression. 

The invention of eloquence must haye been almost coeval 
with that of language itself. The power of speaking, as regards 
the mere communication of ideas between mind and. mind, was 
indeed conferred by nature, and is the sustaining medium on 
which the art of eloquence is grafted. But cloquence, or the 
faculty of speaking tastefully and foelingly, was conferred bv 

* See further on this subject, Chapler VIL, Sect. 6. 
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art. Rhetoric and eloquenco are often confounded and spoken 
of as the same effort, whereas thoy are in reality as distinct as 
rhyming and poetry, or as architecture and building. One is 
the act of speaking effectively, the othor that of spoaking grace- 
fully ; the former is a science, tho latter only is an art. 

Rhetoric, indeed, I take strictly to include the introduction 
both of logic and of eloquenco into a composilion, and to bo 
completely accomplished only by a writing or a spocch, in 
which both these appliances are so fully and effectively blended 
together as to rendor it at once convincing and captivating to 
whoever it is addressed; and not merely ornamontal, but also 
efficient for the practical purpose intended. 

In the invention of language the oxercise of imitation may 
be observed, inasmuch as the names of many objocts wero in 
the first instance derived from an effort to copy some quality in 
them, as we still name certain animals (such as the cuckoo and 
the peewit) by imitating the sound which they make. 

Eloquence is to a cortain extent tho offspring of passion and. 
feeling in common with taste, and might be said on that ac- 
count to be the progenitor of poetry. I have, however, thought 
it desirable to consider ‘the latter first, in order that I might 
be better able to explain the nature of both, and tho actual 
difference between them. 

The strict and essential points of distinction botweon tho arta 
of poetry and eloquenco I shall have occasion to considor in a 
subsequent chapter.* It is sufficient hore ouly to observe that 
eloquence springs out of language, which is the practical invon- 
tion on which this art is founded. Hloquenco consists, not in- 
deed, as already pointed ont, in the mere act of speaking or 
writing, but in doing so with grace and eleganco, as poetry is 
not produced by the mere composition of metre, but by offoct- 
ing this with sublimity and beauty, and infusing corresponding 
sentiment into the work. Eloquonco is the ornament and re- 
finement of the science of speech, as pootry is the adornment 
of metrical composition. 

In tho earliest period of its progress we are told} that lan- 

* Vide post, Chapter V. . 

t Blair's ‘Lectures on Rhetoric,’ A work of considerable ingenuily, 
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guage was wont to be accompanied by vehcoment gosticulation ; 
it was ordinarily full of metaphor, and the most forcible oxpros- 
sions were constantly made uso of. Langnago in its primitive 
stages was much more picturesque than it subsoquently be- 
came. Considerable inversion of sentoncos was resoricd to; 
and to provent confusion arising from this circumstanco con- 
stant variety was adopted in the termination of different words, 
tho effect of which was very harmonions and musical. 

It is extraordinary, indeed, to refloct on the immenso effect 
and additional power which may be given to the same idea or 
sentiment by investing it with the ornaments and ondowments 
which art is capable of bestowing; as in the caso of a simple 
phrase, which when set to and utterod in music acquires a 
vigour and a force, and sinks into tho soul in a manner far bo- 
yond what the identical words, conveyed in more ordinary lan- 
guage, could by possibility accomplish. 

As civilization and society advanced, art gave place to scicnce, 
the ornamental to the useful, the picturesque to the practical. 
Hloquence in phrase became sacrificed to greater clearness in 
expression, and force to plainness ; as is especially seen in the 
construction of our own language compared with those of an- 
cient times. Thus we perceive that the ncarer any art is to 
its source the moro vigorous it appears ; the stroam foams most 
fiercely as 1 bursts from the fountain. 

VI. The art of music having so many types in naturo ro- 
sembling or corrosponding with it, its invention might bo the 
more easily and roadily ascribed to the simple imitation of na- 
tural sounds. Singular, however, to say, tho popular notion of 
iis discovery does not appear to have sanctioned tho idoa of 
those sounds most likely to have suggested its origin, having 
occasioned its first usage. 

One theory propounded respecting the invention of music 
is, that it was first discovered by a porson who chanced to bo 


containing much sound criticism, and evincing very correct tasle, which 
deserves more study than it obtains, and to which I must acknowled 
myself here indebted. The author's remarks respecting, and mode of 
tracing, the origin and development of his art are peculiarly acuto and pli- 
losoplueal. 
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listening to the sound of soveral hammers (doubtless of all in- 
struments the most remote from the harmonious), which were 
striking together wpon an anvil, and that he wag lod to collect 
them togother into a tune. 

The notos of music are also said to have had thoir origin in, 
or to have relation to, and to be regulated by the pulsations in 
the human body ; and corresponding with this idea, motions or 
pulsations of the human body, as beating time with tho hand, 
have frequently relation to the notes of music, The latter cir- 
cumstance may be thought, in some degree, to establish the 
truth of the former theory. 

Music appears, indeed, to be very intimately connected or 
associated with motion; and by the notes of music the soul is 
excited to action, and is, as it wero, carried away and made to 
float along the current of its strains, in a manner corresponding 
with that in which the material frame floats upon, and is wafted 
along by a tide of water. But as spirit is far moro active than 
matter, so the activity of the soul when thus excited is far 
more extensive and more unrestrained than is that of the body. 
And it is mainly this power of impelling the soul, that gives to 
music so much of its charms, 

Tt appears to me, however, that a much more natural and 
more probable way of accounting for the invention of music 
would be to suppose it to have first originated in the effort to 
copy the melody of the woods, in an imitation of the singing of 
birds, by which in this art, as in painting and sculpturo, nature 
is considered as its first anthor. 

Music is said to haye been invented as an art soon aftor the 
Deluge, and some have supposed it to havo originated in the 
sound mado by the recds on the banks of tho Nile whon tho 
wind blew upon them; the name, music, is, morcover, assortod 
to have been derived from an Egyptian word. This was one of 
the earliest of the arts, and, as already observod, it is taught 
directly by nature in the music of birds; and even insocta 
instruct us here. The variety of cadonce in the human voice, 
both as regards the languago of different people and the same 
voice at different times, especially in exprossing foolings, of 
itself producos vocal harmony. Vocal music was, thoreforo, 
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probably carlier than instrumental, although each sound from 
objects in nature might suggest the formation of instyumonts 
for the latter, as the sound of the wind in cavorns or among 
trees, the striking together of stoncs, and the twang of a bow- 
string. And even motion, as well as sound, may be said to 
proccod on the same sure principlos of order and harmony. 

No sustaining medinm is requisite for the invention of this 
art, which would be effected at once through the moro imita- 
tion or copying of its type in nature. It is one, moreovor, 
which would be very early practised, ospecially as the natural 
power of the human voice to modulate itself would lead directly 
to its exercise. This variety in the tones of the voice in speak- 
ing is in the lowest degree an effort in the art of music, from 
which we gradually progress to more complicated aud higher 
attempts, for which the natural melody of birds would con- 
tribute to form hints. 

Music is produced by the apt and harmonious combination of 
sounds of different kinds, which excite emotions in the mind 
of an agreeable and elevating nature, corresponding with those 
produced by similar combinations of form and colour in visible 
objects, Variety occurs in every collection of sounds, as in each 
different motion and figure; the varieties of sounds, are, pro- 
bably, indeed, as extensive as are the varieties of eithor colours 
or forms; and thero are, in reality, many more producing 
causes of sound than of cither tint or shape. 

It may, nevertheless, possibly be urged that, although thore 
are varieties of noises, it does not therefore necessarily follow 
that there are varietios of musical sounds; and that many 
sounds or noises are not musical, and can novor be othorwiso 
than displeasing and discordant. In reply to this I would ob- 
sorve that, as many colours which, when viowed by themselves 
appear ugly, and absolutely incapable of even contributing to 
pictorial effect, may nevertheless, whon combined or contrasted 
with others, bo made fully availablo for the latter purposo ; 
so, probably, there are fow, if any, sounds, which do not cither 
directly or indirectly contribute to tho production of harmony, 
either by themselves, or by being compounded with othors, or 
from the contrast and effect which they afford in rolation to 
sounds which are immediately available, 
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The reduction of this variation in sound to order and rogu- 
larity and system is supposed to havo boen the origin of motre 
in poetry, as ib was doubtless that of tune in music. Sound 
is, indeed, to poetry and music, what form is to painting and 
sculpture and architecture. The elements of music, which aro 
constituted of sounds, are; moreover, as many and as various 
as are those of painting and sculpture, and nearly correspond 
one with another. Thus loudness and lowness correspond with 
magnitude and minuteness in the two last-named arts; as do also 
acute sounds to bright colours, grave sounds to dark colours, 
sounds which are slow to colours which are sombre, Moreover, 
both in sound and in colour, the effect of variety, concordance, 
and contrast correspond together closely. 

When poetry and music accompany each other, the aim and 
effect of the two are united, and the whole blended into ono ; 
cach aids and gives life and vigour to tho other. 

We find music, both vocal and instrumental, oxtensively cul- 
tivated, though in a rude way, among all savage nations; and 
_ the earliest histories doscribe it as in full practico even among 

those whose chief pursuit was tending flocks and hunting wild 
beasts. j 

VII. The invention of architecture, as I have already ob- 
served, was probably in the first instance derived from the imi- 
tation by those who lived in the rudest ages of socicty in 
natural caverns,—which wore adopted as their primitivo ro- 
sidonce,—in the construction of their original artificial habi- 
tations, and which constitutod the sustaining medium of the 
art itself. Groves were also resorted to for this purpose, in 
which the upright trunks and bending over of the branches 
would strikingly assimilate to tho architecture of some of 
our cathedrals even at the present day. From imitation of 
the general interior effect of these grovos, it is probablo 
that early templos were formod ; and as in the case of indivi- 
duals, the character imbibed in youth continued to dove- 
lope itself in more advanced life, so that the resemblanco is 
perhaps more complete in many instances now than it was 
then. 

According to Hesiod, indecd, temples were first constituted 
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of the hollow trunks of large irocs, in which rudo images, 
supposed to represent, or rather typify, the Doity of the Lomplo 
were placed, and to which custom, it is said, may bo traced 
the origin of placing statues in nichos, 

Architectural forms in their original construction, invontion, 
and development appear to me to be influenced and determined 
mainly by tho sevon following causes :—the quality of the ma- 
terials omployed in the work, the nature of the tools made uso 
‘of, tho nature and character of the country where the building 
is crected, the charactor of the climate, the habits and mode of 
life of the people who are to mhabit the odifice, the intolloctual 
character and taste of the people who build it, the architectural 
styles already adopted in different structures around. 

Several orders of architecture are said to have been invented 
from the circumstances already mentioned. And not only 
were the general forms of caverns and groves copied in early 
buildings, but there is probably hardly a form or any part of a 
regular architectural edifice, which was not originally suggosted 
by or derived from somo type in nature. Vitruvius, indocd, 
supposed that the Grecks invented the various orders of archi- 
tecture to typify the different sexos and ages of mankind; 
that the Ionic volute was in imitation of female curls, and that 
the bases of pillars represented tho modes of shoeing peculiar 
to those times. 

Tn the case of a column tho genoral form was copiod from 
that of the trunk of a treo,-the Muted surface was suggestod by 
the indentations of tho bark, the smooth surfaco by trunks 
stripped of the bark. On somo of tho Hgyptian columns may 
be seen reprosented the whole plant of tho lotus, palm, or 
papyrus, whose calyx flower or tuft on. leaves, bound together at 
the pinnacle, form tho c ital MPN carly all tho flowers and. 
loaves peculiar to Egypt wall be found to be copicd here, fre- 
quently oxhibiting the most delicate and minute parts of the 
plant, such as the petals, capsules, pistils, qnd seads ; and not 
only the shapo but the colour of these leav¥ea and flowers has 
occasionally been portrayed. The base of the Grecian column 
is but an imitation of the stone into which the trunk was fixod, 
and the capitals and cornices are copics of tho form carly resorted 
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to in fixing the trunks,* Tho Corinthian column, crowned with o 
wreath of loaves, is said to have originated in the trunk of a tree 
placed for a pillar at tho head of the gravo of a Grocian virgin, at 
the foot of which an acanthus was plantod, and sprang up and 
entwined itself in tho modo ropresented. Jn a corrosponding 
manner also, in Hgyptian architecture, tho lotus constituted 
the typo of anothor form or foaturo in tho art. Tho zigzag 
mouldings in one order of architecture arc supposed to havo 
had their original model in the form producod by tho stringing 
together of the teoth of fishes, Tho tent may also have sup- 
plied the type for the shape of sevoral early buildings, and 
parts of buildings of difforent kinds; thus the pyramid was 
probably taken from it, as algo the circular temple. 

Belzoni, however, conjectures} that tho shapo of tho rocks 
in the plains near the pyramids, which resemblo so many pyra- 
mids of various sizes, and some of which appear to bo about 
two hundred fect high, first suggested to the Hgyptians the 
form of the pyramids themselves. The shape of flamo, spiral 
and pointing upwards, is also supposed by some to have consti- 
tuted the model of the pyramid. The plain roof may have had 
its type in the hanging canvas of the tent thrown over a pole, 
and the verandah-like indented roof appears to have been 
copied from the form of a tent constructed of canvas supported 
by a horizontal straight beam. Possibly too, the bonding of 
a phable branch or pole into tho shape of a bow, which was to 
constitute the support of building materials to bo placed over 
it, may have originally suggosted the arch. Tho cono has boon 
conjectured to be the earliest form adopted in architectural 
construction from its being the simplest, or rathor perhaps from 
its being that which would most readily be obtainod from tho 
materials used, which were pois or branches of trees stuck in 
the ground, meeting at the top, and covered with tho sking 
of wild beasts, of which some of the primoval artificial habita- 
tions of mankind are belicved to have been mado. Anothor 
reason given for tli adoption of this form is the supposod imi- 
tation of the nests of birds. From the shape of tho conc was 


* Vitruvius. + ‘Narrative of Discoveries in Lgypt,’ etc., p. 78, 
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probably derived that of tho domo. The type of the dome may, 
indeed, have been cither the outline of a tree or a grove, that 
of a Inilock of earth or Lumulus, or of a hut made of branchos 
covered with oarth or turf. Tho next form after the domo which 
is said* to havo been adopted is the cubical figure, which 
was obtained by fixing upright trunks of trces in the ground, 
and laying other truuks or beams horizontally over them, This 
form 1s a very common one in uso at the presont day; at first 
the upright trunks were placed with the bark on, but afterwards 
the builders wero accustomed to strip off the bark bofore 
fixmg them. Ata stall later period, the trunks wero cut into 
square blocks, which in turn suggosted the shape of square 
columns of stone. Probably not only in the form of the dome, 
but m that of the pagoda also, an imitation was aimed at of tho 
shapes of trees of difforent kmds, which constatuted the direct- 
ing principle as regards tho gencral outline of the building. In 
the form of certain pillars the shape of some rocks appears to have 
pbeen the model, as were the trunks of treos in that of towers. 
Even in the construction of edifices to which the rules of ar- 
chitecture have nevor been applied, such as ships and boats, 
it appears probable that tho imitation of forms im nature, such 
as those of fishos, was adopicd, not indeed for ornament, but 
as best practically sted for sccuring the object of tho struc- 
turo. So also in architectural buildings, tho forms of caves 
and tents were resorted to, not only or so much as being ornas | 
mental, but because they were the most convoniont, 

Possibly the shapes of cortain trocs may havo supplied tho 
types of some architectural forms, which still preserve a near 
resomblance to them ; as the poplar and cypress the type of the 
spire, the oak, of the domo, the elm of the massive tower, 
whether square or round, ‘Towers, indoed, may have boen, 
suggested by the peaks of mountains perched on rocks, and 
may have boen,so placed in imitation of thoir original situa- 
tion. 

The earliest Greck temples are supposed to have been con- 
structed of wood, and to have been made out of the trunks 
of trees which were placed upright in the ground with othors 

Vitruvius. 
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laid across them. Thoso implements were copicd whon stone 
was used as the material for the same odifices; but before 
these wooden temples were erected groves were applicd for a 
similar purpose, and the aisles and arching over of the branchos, 
as already suggested, may have originatod the form of ecclo- 
siastical buildings subsequently followed in Gothic architoc- 
ture. 

Among the relics of early nations the invention and pro- 
gross of each of the arts may best be traced; but as architec. 
ture is the most durable as regards the matorials out of which 
works of art are formed, efforts in this branch only can be 
referred to for illustration. In the remains, however, of In- 
dian temples, we see at once the original invention of the art 
from an imitation of natural caves and of the trees of the forest, 
as these temples not only resomble, but are mainly constructed 
out of the former, and closely imitato the latter in their carv- 
ings and pillars. 

Probably, indeed, in architecture, not only the pillars and 
mouldings show the origin of the art, as derivod from an imi- 
tation of the ancient groves; but even the tracings of the 
windows of many buildings, and the painted glass which 

led them may have been adopted from an imitation of the 
closely intersecting branches over an opening in the grove, or 
suggested by the leaves, and the transparont and vari-coloured 
fohage and flowers, and also fruit, which are scon among 
them. Indeed, the forms both of the leaves of particular in- 
dividual troes, and also those into which the branches resolvo 
themselves, might constitute the types for cortain windows in 
architectural structures ; while in the lines of casement aro cor- 
respondingly imitated the fibres and twigs. In many coun- 
tries, moreover, as, in China and in somo parts of India, the 
style of architecture which has been invented and adoptod soems 
to possess a certain degree of resemblance to the foliage and 
structure of the trees which are produced thero, as also to the 
style of the mountains and rocks which give a character to 
the country, and which must have had a poworful influence 
in directing the taste of the people, evon supposing they did 
not supply the original patterns for their artistical designs. 

@ 2 
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Tho type or model of imitation in somo of tho mouldings in 
Gothic architecture may be discovered in the forms of willow- 
rods, which in ancient structures, immediately precoding 
the period of Gothic architecture were usod in cortain build- 
ings, and the shapos producod by which suggested the mould- 
ings in stone which woro then invented, and which aro still 
continued, So the peaks and pinnacles of mountains, as in the 
case of Mont Blane (more especially ag mountains were them- 
selves early resorted to as places for public worship), may have 
supplied the types of the pinnacles of templos, and their conical 
heads the type of tho dome, The shape of the heart is said 
to have suggested that of the urn, and the form of certain fishes 
may have been imitated in that of some windows. In the general, 
outline of the cathedral, and of several churches, that of 
man may perhaps be not indistinctly traced as the model of 
imitation ; tho altar corresponding with the brain, tho choir 
with the head and neck, the transcpt with the arms, tho body 
with the trunk, and the western aisles with the logs. And as 
regards the interior of tho structure, tho aisles of a Gothic 
cathedral are thought by some to have been suggested by the 
form created by an avenue of troes, especially where this con- 
sisted of four rows, the intorlacing boughs of which closoly xe- 
semble the mouldings of the archos, 

In the forms adopted with regard to the gonoral outline of 
towbs, imitation may hore also be traced, which is probably | 
of a treble kind; being that of tho form of the body of the 
man which has beon there intorred, that of tho form of the 
coffin which contains his body, and that of tho Iorm of the 
hillock or grave, whother oblong or circular, raised over his ro- 
mains, The vigorous application of original genius, howover, 
as regards the extension both of ornament and of use in tho 
case of cach of these structures, so ontiroly changod their ap- 
pearance and general charactor that their original form and 
type were quite forgotten, 

Architecture may be defined to be the art which directs us 
how to erect buildings of differont kinds with bocoming tuste 
and beauty, so as to render thom, like the objocts which nature 
upraises, and which are here imitatod, and both as regards thei: 


im 
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extcrnal and internal appearanco, ornamental as woll as useful. 
It is not, indeed, tho act of morely crocting odificos, which be- 
longs to building quite independent of architocture, and is tho 
effort rathor of science than of art; but itis the art of construct- 
ing them in accordance with the principlos of iasto, A cathedral 
may be strong and spacious and suitablo for its ond, but owo 
nothing to architecture, and may be at varianco with its princi- 
ples. Architecture is to building what eloquonce is to languago. 

Works of art should follow those of naturo, in combining in 
the same object both the uscful and the ornamental, as in the' 
case of trees and animals, which please us as much by their 
beanty as they are valued for their utility, and their strict 
adaptation to their appointed ends. Moreover, as in each ob- 
ject in nature, go in each work of art, its outward charactoristic 
should be conformable to the purpose it is intendod 1o serve ; 
castles, for instance, should appear strong and durable, cathe- 
drals solemn and dignified and grand. 

Architecture, as I have already stated, would be very early 
invented, inasmuch as, so far at least as regards the practical 
pursuit or sustaining medium of the art, it is one of the first 
_ which the necessities of mankind would lead them to contrive, 
as it is also one for which nature would afford thom tho most 
direct and appropriate modols. 

One writer, however, of great genius and possossing profound 
knowledge of his subject,* contends with considerable ardour 
against the notion of styles of architecture having boen invented 
from an imitation of the forms of treos; and adduces as conclu- 
sive against this theory, that the older gothic architectural re- 
mains least of all resemble their supposed objects of imitation. 

In many other of tho arts it will, nevertheless, bo found that 
their earliest efforts least rosemble the undoubted objocts of 
their imitation. This is the caso not only in sculpture, bub in 
music also ; yet no one would deny the imitative objoct or ori- 
gin of these arts, merely because the mechanical skill oxertod 
in their earlier efforts was inefficient to exhibit plainly the typo 
whith was adopted. 

VIII. In addition to the six several arts above enumorated, 


* Mr. Ruskin, ‘Seven Lamps of Architecture.’ 
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the invention of which has alroady been tracod, thoro aro throe 
other pursuits which, although not gonorally ranked among tho 
number of the aris, for the reasons I shall adduce, appear to 
possess a fair claim to be so classified, and which, theroforo, 
ought here to be included, although it may not be nocossary 
throughout this work to ireat fully on each of thom, inas. 
much as the samo primary principles will be found to regulate 
art of each kind. The pursuits alluded to arc dramatic acting, 
costume, and gardening. \ 

Dancing cannot proporly be considorod as an indepondont 
art by itself, but it is a branch of that of dramatic acting, or 
rather, perhaps, an imperfoct offort by tho same art. Inj 
dancing, as in acting, the emotions and passions of tho soul aro| 
attempted to be represented, and the expression of them is’ 
typified by the attitudes and motions of the body. But in act: 
mg, the voice as woll as the motion of the body is resorted to ;; 
and in most cases the aid of costume, occasionally of painting) 
as well, is called in to give offect to the porformance of tho 
actor. Nor can the composition of novels and romances, and 
of works of fiction of this kind be rogarded as a separato ar 
of itself, but 1t is compounded of throo of the primary arts’ 
already doscribed ; partaking in part of tho dramatic art as 
_ regards tho mode of ropresonting the charactors introduced, 

in part of poetry as rogards the doseriptions givon which par 
take of this art, and in part of eloquonco as rogards the ma 
terial mainly employod in the work. 

Acting, costume, and gardoning aro cach rogulated by and do. 
pendont upon the capacity of tagto, and tho ultimate end of cach 
of them is to appoal to the mind, and not to the more animal 
feelings. This circumstance, indeed, must bo held to constitute 
the only true test of the real genuineness of an art. Tho firs 
of these arts is, as it were, an offshoot of painting and sculpturo, 
the second of architecture, tho third of oach of these in part. 

Dramatic acting must be supposed to owo its invention i 
the first instance to the effort mado to imitate the actions o 
others, especially those which are most striking, and to coun- 
terfeit the exhibition of strong passions, We are naturall 
prone to copy the manners and habits of those about us, whic 
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is a sort of natural dramatic acting, the germ of tho art itself, 
The different kinds of play with which children amuse them- 
selves are many of them the puerile efforts of drathatic acting, 
in the imitation of the characters which they sce,around them, 
Indeed, im all the games where thcy ape the actions of grown- 
up persons, thoy may be said to practise acting in its original, 
and simplest, and infant form. 

The art of acting, whether upon tho stage or while merely 
reciting the sentiments composed either by ourselves or othor 
persons, consists ossentially and really in causing the tones of 
the voice, the expression of the countenance, and the physical 
gestures, to accord in exact consistency with these sentaments, 
so as to give full effect to they delivery, and to second and 

?confirm what the voice utters. In many, if not in all cases, 
the manner of delivering our sontiments is almost as important 
as is their matter. Acting may in reality therofore be said to 
consist in nothing more or less than in making tho actions of 
the body conform and attune themselves, or at any rate ap- 
pear outwardly to do so, to tho expressions’ of the soul. -So 
far it is one of the simplest and most directly imitative of all 
tho arts, and one which would therefore probably be among 
the earliest invented.” Various causes and circumstances may 
have led persons in the first instance to resort to this pursuit, 
and to reduce it to a regular art, which, like most of tho other 
arts, was in its earlier stages rude and uncouth, moro especially 
when the higher efforts of which the art is capable wero aimed 
at. No sustaining medium is required for tho production. of 
this art, which is not grounded on any practical pursuit, 

At an early stage of acting, before skill in modulating tho 
countenance and the voice, so as to imitate differont omotiong 
and passions, cas“attained, masks, representing tho effect pro- 
duced on the feee by tho various feelings, aud also speaking- 
trumpets which imitated the sound of the voico undor the 
same circumstances, were ordinarily resortod to. - 

The drama has been well and most corréctly said td “ hold 
the mirror up to nature ;” and on the stage wo behold oxactly 
represented or reflected that real life from the imittation of 
which this art was first invented. In dramatic acting, the 
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actions, the languago, tho appoaranco of tho porsonagas ro- 
forred to, aro all imitatod; and by tho aid of painting and 
archilocture, the vory scono where tho event occurred is 
also depicted, 

Of all the arts,jdramatic acting is the purest as rogards ils 
invention, being a more transcript from tho book of naturo to 
the book of art; and among the earliest amd the rudest nations, 
a drama of somo kintl has boon*discovored. Bat although no 
sustaining medium was required for the invontion of acting, 
“yet all tho earliest efforts in this’art were not imitative or evon 
artistical, but actitally real, ~ » 

: FX, Inevéry nation one of the'earliest offorts to which civi- 
lizotion prompts mankind is to provide themseltes with cloth- 
ing.* However tude or twncouth the articles. used for this 
purpose may be, corisisting™ prébably ‘of the skins of wild 
beasts, or the loaves of certain plants, on tha * “pr eparation of 
which for this object but little cave is bestowed; -yol somo 
_attention to the ‘ornamental speedily follows the discovory of 
"the useful; and hence we liave ‘the mvention of the art of cos- 
tume, of which mere clothing constitutes tho sustaining medium. 

.Very slender attempts only at ormamorit would probably bo 
made at first, not perhaps extending beyond a gaudy foathor, 
or a gay flower, stuck in the hair. The poople would, howovor, 
in courso of time:be disposed to select for dress those furs which 
were marked in the most tasteful mannor, Aftor a while they 
would learn to tan the skins which they originally wore with. 
the hair on; and they might bo lod to dye witle' difforont 
colours, extracted from the juidés of bevrios and leavos, tho raw 
hides, from obsorving the stains made by accident. Moro- 
over, frdm seding the dresses of strangors, thoy would bo in- 
duced to vary and improve their own style of costume. And 
as differeft orders of architecture aro thought to have been in- 
vented from the imitation of the different original cloments, 
whether rocks or trees, out of which tho first’ buildings wore 
constructed ; so may the different stylos of costumo have been 
in a corresponding manner mvented fromr imitation of the ma- 
terials, whether the skins of animals or the products of the 
vegetable world, out of which the first garments were formeds 
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And both in architecture and in costume, the imitation in seve- 
ral ways of their primary original clements appears to hayo 
been kept in view, and subsequently followed up with numerous 
variations and adaptations. : 

As regards costumo, it has occasionally happened to me 
while engaged m sketching some of the quaint and picturesque 
costumes worn by the nativos in remote and out-of-the-way 
districts on the,Contineni, eagerly looking out for each object 
of this kind that was novel and Striking, that I have flattered 
myself that I had discovered an"ehtiroly wow pattpxn erfashiony 
one too of great beauty as well as ingennity- whey a, closer 
inspection has convinced me that what I saw anid bad bétum 
to draw was merely a common form whieh had becomo acci- 
dentally and temporarily.varied by the blowing of the wind, 
or some casualty of this kind. By accidents of this nature, I 
have no doubt that it frequontly happens that now styles are 
originated, and ffosh patterns .jnvented,, not only in costumo, 
but in architecture, music, and each of the other arts. vee 

It may; however; perliapss be objested, that costume has rt 
right to be ranked ag 4 separate art of-itgelt,-but “that it is only 
a vehicle or mediums suth as furniture ‘or House dggorationy for 
the exhibition or carrying out of the principles ‘ef ether arta 
To this I would reply that costumeis as dependont a pursuit of 
itself ag is exther sculpturo, or painting, or architecture, and so 
may fairly rank as a separate art. Indeed, it is itidependonce 
as a pursuit combined with this susceptibility of imbibing tho 
principles, of art, which entitle it complotely to tho distinction 
of being so considered. Furnituro and houso decoration are 
not classed as soparate arts, because they are, in reality, not 
independent pursuits themselves, but are morely branches of 
sculpture’ and architecture. . 

Costume or dress, so far as this is rendered ornamental as 
well as useful, may therofore fairly claim to bo ranked as on 
art. Indeed, as alroady stated, that which determinos whethor 
any pursuit of this nature is entitled Lo be so regarded, ap- 
pears Lo me to be this :—whether tasto is employod to regulate 
it, and whether it appeals to the mind or only to the sonsos, 
{f costume is of this intellectual order, it certainly deserves to 
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bo thus dignified, and to be oxalted to this high and noblo rank, 
And surely if tho decoration of our dwollings, and rogulating 
thoir construction correctly, according to the principles of taste, 
is acknowlodgod to bo an effort worthy of boing regardod as an 
art; the decoration of our persons, which are the dwollings or 
temples of tho immortal parts of our being, and sotting thom, 
off to due advantago, displaying to the full the many beauties 
and gracos which nature has bestowod in thoir formation, is 
no less a subject worthy of boing thus troated, and of boing 
classed among those pursuits which aro ontitlod to this dis- 
tinction. Movoover, by adopting costume as an arl, wo ab 
once reduce to certain principles a most important branch of 
the economy of hfe, and as it wore bring down to every-day 
uso the noblest oceupations’in which the mind is engagod. Wo 
do not derogato from art by this means, but we ronder it prac- 
tical ; and, as was the case with the Greoks of old who advanced 
it to such high porfection, we make it a matter of domestic 
economy, and of study for all. 

X. The necessities of man, as tho family of mankind in- 
croased, obliged him to cullivato the vegetable products of 
the earth, and 10 appropriate, each person or head of a family to 
himself, particular spots for this purpose; and having so em- 
ployed himsolf in tho tilling of those portions of land, and 
in the care of the various plants dosigned for uso (which con- 
stituted the sustaining medium of the art wo are about to 
consider), he was inducod in time to solect also thoso which 
were ornamental, and to dispose and arrange the whole not 
merely with regard to cohvenionco, but so as to produco 
beauty as well, whence originated and was invonted tho art 
of gardening. For this purpose, the best and purest modols 
for imitation were afforded by nature herself, in the oxhibi- 
tion of her choicost scenery whore, undisturbed by the ruth- 
less inroads of civilization, she has boon permitted to luxuriato. 
While the efforts of man require art to ornamont them, the 
efforts of nature are of themselycs ornamental without art; 
and man recklessly despoils thom of this quality, to which art 
only restores them. Science, which aids us in sinking mines 
and constructing railroads, has done much to violate the beau- 
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ties of nature. Monntainous romantic countries and valleys, 
where the most picturesque scenes are obscrved in all their 
glory, and beneath which rich mincrals are deposited, are more- 
over the most liable to be injured in this respect. Like beauty 
in woman, this precious gift but too often proves the occasion 
of their ruin, 

Gardening in its fullest and most comprehensive sense, in- 
cludes not merely laying out beds of flowors, but the goneral 
disposal of ornamental grounds, and the ordering of the land- 
scape of a country so far as this depends on art, or where art 
is required to rostore what nature had made perfect, but which 
man by his interference has spoiled. In many cases mdeed, 
the resuscitation of nature, or the prevention of her own design 
from bemg® interfored with, is the highest aim and attainment 
of this art. 

Gardoning may, however, be contented to be not art but 
nature, both as regards its end and the materials used in car- 
rying it into operation, which are not only real but living. On 
this account, 11 may be said to be merely an application of the 
principles of art in general to the cultivation of nature,—train- 
ing nature through the medium of art so as to attain the greatcst 
perfection as regards her appearance. But, on the other hand, 
although the eloments used in this art are real and living,—as 
may to a certain extent be gaid to be the case also with pootry, 
and eloquence, and acting; yot tho mode of applying and com- 
bining them, wherein consists, the essence of art, is wholly 
artificial, and the result produced is essontially and entiroly 
artificial also. Thus, by the art of gardening, plants of great 
variety from far distant regions, which would nover by nature 
have been associated, with rocks and other substances, are 
brought together; and the ground is so laid out, and shaped, 
and disposod, as to produce an effect similar, it may bo, to what 
is observable in nature, but very different to what nature would 
of itself and unaided by art in this particular instance, have 
achieved. As in a composition in painting, so in what may bo 
termed a gardening composition, our aim should be to attain a 
result corresponding with that which naturo in her most pers 
fect form either actually exhibits, or may be supposed to display. 
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From tho circumstance that tasto is hore omployod as tho rogu- 
lating principle, and that an appeal to the mind constitutes the 
ultimato end of this art, is dorived its full claim to be thus 
ranked. 

In gardening is afforded the most complote illustration of 
the manner in which art originates in nature, and how art and 
nature ought to be united. But, as in tho othor arts wo work 
by art aud rogulate our oporations by uature ; so hero we work 
by nature and regulate our operations by the rules of art. 

Cosiume and gardening may both bo said to havo had thoir 
origin, and to havo been inyonted in Paradise, man boing thoro 
taught by his Maker to deck himself with leaves and other 
substances for the purpose of clothing, and being placed in a 
garden designed by the skill and taste of omnipotent crea- 
tive genius. Hence, these two arts were the earliost of thom 
all, and God himself was their original inventor. 

XI, From the foregomg considerations it appears that tho 
arts in goncral owe their invontion to two principal circum- 
stances :—1. The requirements or desires of mankind. 2. The 
“imitation of nature. Those which are produced by, or whose 
invention springs from the first of these causes, may be to a 
certain extent altogether independent of any pattern in naturo 
from which they were copied, and may have been originatod 
or inventod from the circumstance in question, to which the 
mind for this purpose has applied itself, and concorning which 
its own resources have been employed.’ Arts thus originaling 
or invented are termed tho ideal arts. Such aro thoso of pootry 
and eloquence. 

Those aris which owo their invention to the second of those 
causes, the imitation of naturo, and aro termed the imitativo 
arta, are such as were first resorted to for the purpose of imi- 
tating some natural objects, as in tho case of the arts of paint- 
ing and sculpture. 

Art may, however, be most properly divided into throe prin- 
cipal kinds:—1. Imitative. 2. Illustrative. 8. Ideal. 

(1.) Imitative art is such as is applied in effecting a simple 
and a strict imitation of nature, or of somo being or feeling, so 

4.28 to excite in the mind ideas exactly similar to, or closely cor- 
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responding with those which such a subject would call forth. 
For this purpose, painting is~the most strictly and primarily 
applicable, as in thé*tfo of tho portrait of a man, the view of & 
landscape, or the representation of a bunch of flowers, which aro 
each of them purely imitative efforts. Some of tho other arts, 
too, are occasionally employed in a directly imitative manner, 
as sculpiure to effect the representation of the form only of a 
person, music to imitate a particular sound in nature, such as: 
thunder. Poetry and cloquence are, however, nover purely and 
primarily imitative, although they aro occasionally so employed 
in an indircct and a secondary manner. Architecture is mainly 
SO in its carlier stages, but not during its later career. 

Poetry and also eloquence may indeed, to a certain extont, 
and in one respect, claim to be imitative; as, in the first place, 
they sometimes copy the exact sounds or expressions they re- 
present. Dramatic poetry, for instance, where supposed real 
speeches are put into the mouths of the persons introduced, ig 
directly imitative. Descriptive pootry is for the most part 
suggestive only. Poetry and eloquence may, howover, bo con- 
tended to imitate by means of the metaphors that they introduce, 
which represent existing objects. As regards the descriptive 
power of these arts, thoy are rather illustrative than imitative ; 
nor can they be said to be imitative because they call to the 
mind ideas of real subjects in naiure which they describe ; for 
if this was to be allowed, logic and grammar might also claim 
to be imitative arts. Poetry, indoed, is better calculated to 
represent effects than to Greate associations with actual 
things. ; 

(2.) Dlustrative art is that which is capablo of being used 
for the illustration of and rendoring cloar and intelligible idoas 
of certain transactions, such as thoso relating to historical 
events, or foreign countries, Eloquence is used for this pur- 
pose, as is also poetry. Painting is also applied im this man. 
ner, a8 in mere outline drawings of figures, or basso-riliovos, 
which cannot be said to be imitative. Sculpturo is more ilus- 
trative than imitative on the wholo, as it is imitativo only as 
regards form, while it is illustrative as regards the genoral 
character and nature of tho -object reprosonted. 
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(3.) Ideal art is one, the origin of which is indopondont of 
imitation, and the object of which is io oxcite tho mind by tho 
creation of, and communication to it of certain idoas of beings 
or things which are not actually existing, but which we dosire 
to roprosont as oxisting. It is used to convoy notions of sub- 
jects which are not real, but which livo only in imagination. 
It: is that art the foundation and principles of which origimato 
aod subsist in the mind, independont of oxternal nature, or 
of any material substances, or of transactions which may have 
occurred. Music and architecture, when in an advanced stato, 
are the principal of the ideal aris; although, as alroady re- 
marked, in tho early stage of art, pootry and eloquence appear 
to be those which are most purely ideal. Music, howevor, 
is ideal so far only as its principles oxist in the mind morely, 
and are creations of that being; but it is imitative whenover 
ib is omployed in copying actual sounds, or doscribing roal 
scenes; so also with respect to architecture. Those two arts 
ane, therefore, directly and purely imitative, so far as they copy 
in any way from nature; and. they aro ideal so far as they 
affect the mind independently of this effort. 

Nature should be imitated not merely in her individual works, 
but as a whole generally. Hence, from ‘this genoral imitation 
springs the ideal, while, from confining the idoal to ono parti- 
cular object, this may dogenerate into the imitative only, A 
work of art, hko a bright object on which the sun is shining, 
should dollect and concentrate together in itself’ all the various 
rays of beauty and excellence of each kind. 

The ideal in ar t,aa.distinguished from tho imitative, consists 
in tho selection otij..6f many objects of certain constituont, 
parts, so as to form one perfect object, such as never oxisted in 
reality, but only in idea. Ideal, therefore, differs from imita- 
tive art in that, while the latter effects a representation of an 
actually existing real object, tho former is a representation of 
an object which does not actually exist, though it is possible 
that ‘this, or a similar being, may do so; it oxists, indeed, in the 
species, although not in the individual. Tho ideal is an abstract 
of ideas, a selection from nature ; the imitative is a ropresen- 
tation of them as they arc found in naturo. 
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Works of art which are imitative are of two kinds :—l. 
Thoso where we directly aim at represonting nature, as in a 
portrait, or a landscape painting, in which cach troe and rock is 
coloured just as it is soen in naturo, so as to appear to bring 
the real original scone before us; and which is accomplished 
still more nearly in a painting of flowers or doad gamo, where 
the sizo of the objects in the picture exactly corresponds with 
those in the actual objects. 2. Those works through which we 
describe nature by merely suggosting ideas associated with 
those which she excites, as is the case in a pencil drawing, 
or plain engraving of any view or object, where no attempt 
at closely representing or imitating the original by colour or 
otherwise is made. The former kind of imitative art (which 
alone is strictly imitative) we may term representative, the 
other suggestive. 

In many instances, indeed, works of art which appear directly 
imitative, are so meroly in a qualified sense, and aro, properly 
speaking, rathor suggestive altogether than actually imitative, 
inasmuch as they excite ideas rather by association than by 
direct representation. This is the case gonerally in sculpturo, 
which is always as a whole more suggestive than imitativo ; 
and even in arts which are purely imitative, it is only in 
those performances which are of the lowest kind, such as 
pictures of-fruit and flowers and dead animals, which have 
been alluded to, that the representation is so close and servile 
as to be strictly imitative. 

Porhaps, moreover, in strictnoss, the correct term for offorts 
in art, which serve not so much to suggest idoas to the mind 
originally as merely to diroct it in the precise way in which it 
should arrange them, is that of being directive rathor than 
suggestive. 

Ideal art is also of two kinds :—1. Wo may torm any repre- 
sentation ideal which is not intended to be the image or copy 
of any particular object, as a man or a horse, but to be tho type 
only of the species through the representation of a real-man 
or horse; and which we may dosignate the ideal real, 2. We 
may term a represcntation ideal which is of a being purely fic 
titious, such as never by itsolf or its spopies actually existed in 
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nature, ag for instanco a griffin, a sphinx; and which wo may 
dosignate the ideal imaginary. 

Both painting and poetry, and also sculpture, aro capablo of 
being appliod in the idcal, as in representations of idoal beings 
or transactions, such as spirits or imaginary subjects. Hero, 
however, the represontation boing of actual, or supposed actual 
objects, ib is primarily imitative; although the objects being 
uuroal, it is secondarily ideal. 

Hach art is, howevor, more or less of a mixed character, and 
partakes of each of these kinds. This, as alroady observod, is 
the case with painting and sculpture; and it is also to be ob- 
served that the more advanced in its carcer and cullivation any 
art becomes, the more mixed in its character it becomes also. 

Thus, on the one hand, painting is most perfect as an art 
when it is not only imitative, but also illustrativo and idoal. 
Music, on the other hand, in some of its highest offorts is imi- 
tative as well as ideal, and also illustrative; it is only in tho 
earlier stages of tho art that it ig pure and unmixed as regards 
its character in this respect. 

While art as an imitative medium is loss perfect than nature, 
as an ideal one it is its rival, as it supplies omissions which are 
observablo in nature, which does not in ovory cage aim ab ox- 
cellonce of this sort, although whon it doos so aim, 1) ab onco 
and it alone attains full perfection horo, Art, indood, of tho 
ideal kind occasionally affords a samplo of perfection which 
originatos in tho soul itsolf. 

At the risk of repotilion it appoars desirablo, boforo closing 
the present soction, to rocapitulato somo of the observations 
alroady offered on cortain points rolating to the topic now 
under considoration. 

Imitation in painting, sculpturo, and acting is liloral. Acting 
is the most imitative of all the arts, and aftor that sculpluro. 
Tho latter, indeed, as followed by some of tho anciont artisis, 
may bo said to havo boen entirely so, inasmuch, as I havo 
already stated, thoy not only reprosonted the human form in 
shapo and size, but also in colour, having painted their statuos 
so as to effect the closest rosomblanco to naturo, Painting is 
next in order the most imitative art, as the colour of the object 
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is exactly copied ; and by the aid of perspective, the observance 
of due proportion botweon the different objects, and tho effec- 
tive managomont of light and shade, a tolorably accurate re- 
prosentation of a landscapo scone is atlainod. 

Painting, in its advanced stagos, is still imitative, and en- 
deayours aftor an imitation of naturo, although other aims may 
be blended with this object as the art risos higher. Its ovri- 
ginal aim, indeed, expands as the art progrosses, but it continues 
to altempt imitation ; moreover, painting is always imitative as 
a representation of actual nature, while it is always ideal as an 
imaginary representation of any real transaction. 

In the advanced stages of architecture the imitation is ideal 
rather than literal. Architecture remains a strictly imitative 
art, but the very imitation itself becomes ideal; objects are 
indecd imitated, the imitation is, however, wrought and moulded 
into an ideal form. 

In poetry, cloquence, and music the imitation is gonerally 
almost wholly ideal ; its object there is not to copy any material 
being, but feelings and passions, and the sounds expressive of 
them ; to imitate emotions rather than substances. In this re- 
spect, porhaps, these latter arts are, in a cortain sense, as strictly 
imitative as the othor arts; as an emotion or passion, and parti- 
cularly the exprossion of them,may bo contended to be as capable 
of imitation as the form of a man, ora landscapo, or building. In 
tragic pootry, indocd, the very spooches and expressions and 
gjaculations, which wero uttcred by the persons ropresonted, 
may be exactly followod and copied. A. curious instance is 
afforded in Shakspeare’s ‘ Julius Cassar’ of the scrupulous ex- 
tent to which this is sometimes carried, in that scene where the 
doath of Ceesar occurs, where our immortal dramatist has put tho 
vory words, thongh in Latin, which Cesar uttcred as he fell, 
into his mouth; “Ht tw Brute!” all the rest of tho tragedy 
being in English, 

By descriptive pootry notions of objects are conveyed, and the 
sensations excited by the event itself are indced imitatod, 
Thus a picture is drawn by bringing togothor tho samo ideas 
that the original object would produce in the mind; but this is 


tho ideal rather than tho imitative oxercise of tho art. 
uaa 
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Painting is sometimos wholly imitativo, as whore an actually 
existing landscape, or a roal person, is portrayed. Sometimos it 
is partly imitative and partly idoal, as whoro an historical scone 
isrepresented. Ilero the figures and personages may bo morcly 
ideal as such ; butiho picture is also imitative, inasmuch as the 
forms of mon and objects are actually imitated in tho painting. 

Painting and sculpture, although often partially idonl, aro 
never wholly so, as thoy owe thoir very origin and oxistonco to 
imitation. So also poetry, cloqnonco, and music, although 
. often partially imitative, aro very seldom entirely so; bul thoy 
are sometimes, as where a speoch or sound is oxactly copiad, 

In panoramic painting wo have an oxaimplo of imitative art 
of the most divect and the most perfect kind, inasmuch as the 
objects are nob only represented of the colour scon in, nature, 
as is tho caso in ordinary landscapos, but tho figuros aro, 
or appear Lo, bo of the size of life; and the landscapo is not 
merely copiod, but imitated so closely as nearly to amount Lo 
iusion, In common pictures in framos no offort is made 
actually to deceive the cyo by tho reprosentation, but associa~ 
tions of ideas connectod with the subject portrayed aro called 
forth in tho mind, In panoramic paintings the very objects 
themselves aro so depicted as alinost to load the imind into a 
bolief that the real scone ig presonted to tho eyo. This is also 
the case with rogard to figuros in waxwork, intended to repro- 
sent somo real living person, 

Pootry cannot proporly bo said to be an imitative art, moroly 
because it imitates the gonoral life and actions of mon; as in 
this senso imitation is bub an incorroct torm for roprosoutation 
or description, which belongs to tho idoal branch of tho arts. 
Pootry is strictly imitative only whero tho offoct of passions or 
emotions is closely imitated, or spooches or oxprossions aro 
really copied, 

Poetry, however, and also Hloquonce, though not diroctly aro 
indirectly imitative, as tho ideas they call up are ropresontations’ 
of real objoctyin nature. Their imitative powor is, notwithstaud- 
ing, far less powerful and less porfoct than is that of painting or 
music, But, on the other hand, while those lattor arts directly 
imitato one quality only of the subject, Pootry and Eloquenco 
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can indirectly imitate several different qualities, as form, colour, 
action, and also sound. Although pootry conveys ils ideas to 
the mind tmmodiatoly through tho sense of hearing, yet the 
imagos it presonts aro mainly those of which the eyo is em- 
ployod in convoying tho ideas. 

Music iy cither imitative or idoal. It can hardly ever, if in 
any case, be properly termed illustrative in iis nature, except 
where used as an accompaniment to poetry, in order to give 
effect 10 its descriptions, as in a battle-piece. 

That music is imitative by which we copy certain sounds, or 
scek to reprosent real scenes in nature. That music is ideal 
which is indopendent of this effort, and endeavours to excite the 
soul by its ownspower. This it may do in various ways, with- 
out being imitative. Where music moves us by creating in 
the mind associations of ideas, it is perhaps rather imitative 
than ideal. In the expression, too, of the passions of the soul, 
and the varioties of voice, in which may first have originated 
vocal music, it is imitative and not ideal. In many cases, how- 
evor, tho notos of music move us, although imitative of no 
sounds in nature, nor serving to create associations with any 
real objects; and in this case the music is purcly ideal in its 
character. For instance, grave and deep sounds will of them- 
selves produce emotions of a corresponding nature, and those 
of an opposite kind omotions of a lively description. 

Whore music is directly imitative, ij may be as completcly 
80 as painting ; for, as the lattor imitates the shape and colour of 
an objoct, and imitates thom exactly, so music may imitate a par- 
ticular sound, and imitato that precisely. Vocal music is nob 
necossarily imitative, as though the words may allude to real 
scenes or objects, the sounds are many of thom wholly idoal, 
and have reference to nothing really existing, but are moroly 
in aid of tho general composition. Porhaps, indeed, in this 
case, tho music might be said to be rather illustrative or 
suggestive, than either strictly idoal ov strictly imitativo. 

Music is, of all the arts, probably at onco the most per- 
foctly imitative and the most perfectly ideal. It is purely 
imitative as regards its simple imitation of actual sounds in 
nature, such as thunder, hail, and various cries. It is purely 

m2 
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ideal as regards its powor of onchanting and onrapturing tho 
mind through its strains. 

Ideal music is genorally moro offectivo and poworful than 
that which is imitative, although it movos tho mind in a 
differont manner: tho formor ontering directly into it, and of 
itself exciling it; tho other appealing to it throngh tho 
associations which it croates, and tho images that aro refloctod 
on its surface. Thus animals aro alfoctod by music quite in- 
dependent of any imitative powor that it possosses; and the 
notes of the nightingale owo nothing to association or imita- 
tion. 

Architecture is in the strictosb sonse in its earlier slagos an 
imitative art, as nearly all tho various forms which it adopts are 
either copied from or suggested by forms in nature. Thus tho 
shapes of mountains, and of cayos and woods and grovos, 
as has already been pointed out, havo served to sugpost tho 
outlines of buildings; tho trunks of troos, figuros of loavos, 
and the entwining of branches, tho dotails of the soveral parts 
of the structuro. Tho trunk of the troo was imitated in tho 
column supporting the edifice, and tho bark on,tho trunk by 
its fluting. Tho leaves of the treo in wreaths or fostoons at 
tho head of the irank wore, as has alroady beou observed, vari- 
ously copied in the differont mouldings at tho smmmit of tho 
column; and in somo casos, stoms onbwinod romul tho treo 
wero also imilatod. ‘Tho bonding over of the branches in a 
grove has boon romarkod to bo roproseuted in tho aisle; and 
the openings through tho intorlacod boughs, by tho trel- 
lised windows and thoir mouldings. Jn othor inslancog, oven 
the artificial cutting of tho trunk Lo adapt it for its purpose, has 
been also typified in the shapo of tho column. As architoc- 
turo advances, it however bocomos not only moro ideal and logs 
imitative, but ultimately far moro idoal than imitative. Tho 
imitation becomes so lost or mergod in tho idoal, that at last 
it is forgotten, and it is even donied that tho art itsolf in any 
way originated in imitation, 

Tho ideal of architocture, and of costume as woll, which, like 
architecture, becomes less imitative as if advancos, might bo 
termed the emblematical. Thus a building may bo embloma- 
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tical of roligious worship, a dress may bo omblematical of 
mourning for the dead. 

It is surely incorrect aud illogical to dony acting to be an 
imitative art, as is dono by Sir Joshua Reynolds,* merely on 
the ground that tho spectators cannot be actually deceived by 
the representation, Acting is imilativo to a very large 
oxtent, and it is oqually successful hero with any of the 
arts. Bosides which, actual illusion is in mo way essential to 
imitation. 

The art of gardening is imitative so far as regards the imita- 
tion of scenes m nature which do or may exist; and it is ideal 
as regards the arbitrary arrangement of objects that it effects, 
which is perhaps often altogether different from whatever did 
or ever can exist in real naturo, It is imitative as regards the 
modo in which nature in her most perfect form is here 
copied ; and it is ideal in respect to tho quality of the com- 
position ilself. As rogards the combination of natural beau- 
ties, ib rosembles a landscape view in painting, in which various 
picturosque objocts are united together so as to please the 
eye. 

It does not, however, appear that this art can, in any case, 
be considered as in its nature illustrative. All inventive and 
original pieces fall within the sphere of the ideal arts. All 
mere copies belong to the imitative. Most artistical works, 
of whichever art, are of the mixed kind. But these different 
kinds musi not be confounded, as they are both distinct and 
independent in themselves, and though often united together, 
this by no means renders them the same. 

Honce, we see that several of the arts are in their inyen- 
tion partly ideal and partly imitative; and as they advance 
towards perfection, some of them partake more of both quali- 
ties. Thus painting, sculpture, and architecture, in their earlier 
stages aro almost if not ontirely imitative; but during their 
progress, they become gradually more ideal, as their various 
capacities and powers are moro fully developed. Poetry, elo- 
quonco, and music, on the other hand, are in their earlier stages 
principally ideal; but, as they advance to maturity, and their 


* Disc, xiii, 
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capacities expand, they become moro imitative. Thoy con- 
tinne, nevertheless, ideal in the doscription of naturo and 
roal objects and transactions, such as might form moro apb 
subjects for arts purcly imitative. 

Tho arts may be also further distinguishod or subdivided 
(in pursuance of what I observed al the commoncomont of this 
chapter) into those which subsist imdepondontly by themselves, 
and roquire no sustaining modiwn for their support, as tho arts 
painting, sculpture, music, and acting, orch of which oxists as 
a separate independent art completo in itself; and thoso arts 
which have no real oxistonce by themsolves, but can only oxish 
appendent to somo scionco or manual pursuit, such as olo- 
quence, which is bit the embellishment of language; archi- 
tecture, which is the art of building with beauty and grandour, 
and with due regard to the principles of taste; and gardoning 
and costume, which are but the ornamental or tasteful ombol- 
lishment or adaptation of the occupation connected with thom. 
Nevertheloss, in the carly stages of thoso arts, painting, 
sculpture, and poetry were in certain instances each used for 
practical purposes, independent of thoir application as purely 
fine aris. Indeed, thore is in many casos considerable difficulty 
in effecting this classification correctly, and in adjusting fairly 
the claims of each art to be placed under its propor division. 
Thus, nob only pootry bul painting and sculpture might, for 
the reasons stated, be contended to bo appondent rathor than 
independont arts; and, perhaps, with oqual roason, cortoin 
olhor arts horo ranked as appondont might bo contouded to 
be more properly indepeondont. 

XIE. Theso difforont arts, although tho origin of cach of 
thom is in tho mind, and is dorivod through the operation of 
the faculties and the feclings which I have dosoribod, seom, 
fevertheless, in their earliost stagos to bo ondowed with little 
or nothing that is calculated to produce this effect, as rogards 
in any degreo tho excitoment of beantiful sensations or idoas, 
such as we perceive to be called forth by moro finished por- 
formances in them. Honce it may appear at first sight to ho a 
paradox to assert that those refined capacities and emotions 
were the font from which the arts originally sprang, when in the 
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days of their infancy thoy were characterized by little or no- 
thing which could mark their patornity. 

It must, howover, be recollected that, although in the 
first instance Lhe arts originated in the mind, through the 
exercise and oxcitothent of the faculties and feclings which it 
possosses for the roception of beautiful or grand ideas and 
sensations, and to reprosent or imilate which it was that they 
were first invented; yet until great mechanical skill, by long 
exorcise and experience, had been attained in the pursuit 
of them, their dormant energies would not be aroused; 
and it is only when they have received a high degree of culti- 
vation that their powers are fully displayed. As these arts 
gradually rise to maturity, their capacities become developed, 
an exemplification of which will be afforded in the following 
chapter. 

It may furthor be remarked that, although carly efforts in art 
of each kind are rude and uncouth, and may be thought scarcely 
deserving of the name of artistical works, and to possess but 
little of that power of exciting noble and refined ideas which 
constitntes the most important characteristic in performances 
of this kind ; yetit should be borne in mind, on the other hand, 
that although the representation is roughly executed, the artist 
may have had in his mind, perhaps equally with those who 
bring forth very finished performances, the ideas of gran- 
dour, and beauty, and snublimity, existent in tho object in 
nature which he is aiming to imitate; and that the defect 
in the work itself may be owing, not to any want of taste or 
of rofinoment, or of capability in perceiving the true end of art, 
in the mind of the designor, but to a want of practical skill in 
the mechanical department, excellence in which is attainod 
rather by scionce than by art. Thus the idea of the artist may 
be perfect, but in the execution of his design he may be alto- 
gether deficient, and consequently unablo to give birth to his 
conception. 

Hence, while the origin of these arts is (as I endeavoured to 
show in the preceding chapter) in the refined faculties of the 
mind, the invention of them is an effort of a grosser and 
less exalicd nalure; the ono is the conception, the other the 
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production of the-being. It is only when art attains maturity, 
that its resemblance to the parent from which it sprang can 
be traced; but which, during its infancy, from the featuros 
not being as yet moulded into their porfect form, wo are tnablo 
to discover. : 


CILAPTER IV. 
THE .RISH AND PROGRESS ©F THE ARTS. 


IT. Lyithe two chapters tinmediately preceding the pr esent, I 
endeavourod, first, to inquire into the origin of art in general, 
by investigating the capability of man fpr snébh a pursuit 
from the constitution of his nature, and the faculties for this 
purpose with which hig mind is endowod. In the second place, 
I procéeded to trace out- the mode in which different arts 
were invonted. We have now to follow the process of artistical 
vegetation a step further; and having ascertained the manner 
in which the plant makes its first shoot, we must watch its 
progress as it rears its,head above the soil, expands its leaves 
and extonds itg branches, and assumes that mature form in 
which ita appearance js prodyative of . inteyse admiration and 
gratification to overy beholder. « 

The history of art comprises, indecd, tho intolloctual history 
of the world, more espocially as regards its imaginative efforls, 
and the development of itg taste and its genins,—the most im- 
portant and interosting of all the various departments of 
history. 

. Art, like man, has its different periods or ages of infancy, 
childhood, youth, vigour, and decrepitude, each of which are 
characterized in both cases by somo peculiar qualities or 
features, and to which I shall rofor in tho courso of the present 
chapter. wt 
+. The ages of art may bo, however, most aptly divided, as re- 
gards the illustration of its rise and progress, into the main 
periods of—I, Infancy. 2, Manhood. 8. Old age. 
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Man varies so essentially at the several periods of his exist- 
“ ence, as to be almost another being ; so different as to powers, 
both intellectual and physical, and, indeed, of every kind, is 
the youth from the infant, as also from persons of adyanced 
age, But art varies not less in each of the three ages of its 
career, as regards the nature and extent of its different 
capacities, adaptations, and powers; and each of these ages of 
art, moreover, possesses a peculiar and distinct characteristic 
of its own. This will be fully and satisfactorily evinced as we 
pursue the subject of this chapter, and proceed in the exami- 
nation of the rise and progress of each of the arts, during 
which they necessarily pass through these successive stages. 
This is true of all the arts alike, although some may cxemplify 
it more plainly than do certain other of the arts. 

Painting, more especially, may be considered to have three 
stages of life, which have been divided into:—1. The period 
when it is merely and strictly umutative. 2. The period when 
we improve or correct nature, as it has been somewhat pre- 
sumptuously termed. 38. The period when we form ideal sub- 
jects from general nature. 

The earlier efforts in art of each kind evince at once the 
infancy of the art, and therewith also very often that of the 
nation itself in which it is progressmg. Art, although not en- 
tirely dependent upon, is always more or less influenced by the 
condition of the people among which it exists, more especially 
as regards the comparative state of civilization of such a coun- 
try ; and in ifs turn it more or less reflects or exhibits, and &lso 
influences that condition. 

It is in their infancy, (as I have pointed out in the preceding 
chapter) that the arts most resemble each other, and are the 
nearest connected together. Hven those which at a later stage 
seem the farthest apart, and to possess merely a very remote 
connection, are then not only perceived to be much alike, but 
they appear almost identical. Eloquence and poctry, as already 
remarked, are at this time hardly distinguishable, and music is 
generally united with the latter. Painting and sculpture are 
also followed together, the rude figures of that period being 
coloured. Nevortheless, many arts which were at first, as it 
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were, blended together, eventually become not only distinct, 
but so absolutely indepondent that thoir former connoction is 
hardly perceptible. 

The progress of the different arts in a nation greably ro- 
sembles and bears strict analogy to their advancomont in coach 
individual mind. The child is early delightod with picturos 
of various objects in nature, and as ho advancos in yours of- 
fects them rudely, but gradually improvos and acquires skill 
in the art, as he cultivates his tasto for this pursuit. Ilo iy 
here dependent in the first place on his own genius, which 
both impels him to follow art, and dirccts him in it; and in 
the second place, on the teachers from whom ho receives in- 
struction, and who exhibit to him models of art from which 
to improve his own notions. In architecture aud sculpiure, 
too, the youth is induced to try his skill, and makes attempts 
here. Music also he very early endeavours to practise, and, if 
his genius lies in that direction, pootry also. Tho pucrilo at- 
tempts of individuals in the latter art are not at all unlike 
rude efforts during the infancy of a nation. The pronenoss 
of children to indulgo in mimicry, or at all events to copy 
the manners and habits of those about thom, has already 
been pointed ot as the source of dramatic acting, As tho 
nation or the individual advances, he is directed as rogards 
the general progress, the peculiar charactor, and iho parti- 
cular style of each art, by its own taste and characicr on tho 
one hand, and the external influences which act upon it on tho 
other. Thus Shakspeare was influenced in part by his own 
genius, in part by his early aysociations, his first siudies, his 
visit to London, and his subsequent experience of the world. 
In the same way art in England has beon influenced jn part 
by the situation of the country, in part by hor climato, the 
genius of the people, the Roman, Saxon, Danish, and Nor. 
man Invasions, her continued intercourse with Rome, France, 
and Germany, and the importation of forcign artists and works 
of art. 

; The arts, however, resomble man not only in their infancy, but 
im old age also; like man they appear to have a period of so- 
cond childhood, and the imbocile efforts of decayed tasto are 
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as destitute of energy and spirit as are the carly attempts at 
devclopmont made by art. There is, nevertheless, this essen- 
tial and oxtensive difference betwoen infancy and old age, both 
in art and in man, that while the one is susceptible of every 
new impression, the other is not only dull in this respect, but 
loses those already communicated. 

Thus the aris, like nations and like individuals, have each 
thoir different poriods of infancy and manhood, of growth and 
porfoction and decay. In each case also, particular causes in- 
fluence in various ways their rise and their decline. 

II. On what thon are the arts in each country, and of each 
kind, mainly dependent for their growth and advancement in 
the nation where thoy have boen planted, and for rising out of 
their pristine infantine condition to one of importance and 
excellence ; and what are the main propelling causes of their 
progress ? 

The progress of the arts in every country is mainly dependent 
on three principal and loading causes:—1l. The condition as 
regards vofinoment and civilization of the nation in which 
thoy aro cultivated. 2. Tho intellectual character and genius 
of that particular people. 8, The intercourse of that nation 
with othor countries in which these aris are in a more ad- 
vanced state. 

The rise and progress of cach of the arts in every nation 
aro dependent not only on its intellectual condition, but also on 
its social and moral state, the prevalence of freedom among its 
imcmbors, and the general tone of feeling which animates tho 
pooplo, As regards painting and eloquence, two arts which 
ae vory dissimilar in their nature and characteristics, their ad- 
vancomont and development in every country are very similar in 
many respects, and corrosponding causes influence each of them. 
These arts, as also poetry, music, architecture, costume, dra- 
matic acting, and gardening, receive their peculiar original 
charactor from the gonius of the people among which they 
spring. The quality of the music and the poetry in use 
influences by turns these arts, and also eloquence ; and indi- 
roclly 100, perhaps, all the other arts. The manners of tho 
poople are moroovor influenced by art, and art in turn is influ- 
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enced by manners. In the early history of cach nation, indeod, 
the state of the arts and the montal condition and mannors and 
habits of the people strikingly correspond. 

Each of the arts influences, and controls, and directs the 
others in their progress, and also affocts their condition when 
arrived at maturity; and science and loarning have both 
aided and influenced each art. Poetry has raisod and advanced, 
painting and sculpture ; and these two latter arts have boon often 
assisted by their power of embodying the idoas originated 
by the former. Music has befriended poetry, not only as an 
accompaniment to compositions in that art, but by dirocting 
the appropriate and harmonious composition of the stanzas 
into which the poetic lines are formed. Architecture has 
also aided painting and sculpture, by affording opportunities 
for their display; and thoy have encouraged it in rotnrn, 
by requiring suitable edifices to contain works of art in thoir 
own particular dopartment. In a corrosponding manner, ar- 
chitecture and music have aided and oncouragod ono another. 

Poetry and eloquence are of course extensively and directly 
influenced, perhaps more so than any other of tho arts, by tho 
character and peculiar turn of the genius of the nation in which 
they originate or are cultivated. All agos and all nations bear 
testimony to the truth of this‘fact. Possibly, indeod, tho othor 
arts may be equally subject to this influonco, although thoy 
do not equally evince it. 

The authority of a great genius may havo immenso influonco 
over art of each kind, either for good or for evil. Eis oxcol- 
lences may excite admiration, and induce many to strivo to 
emulate him, On the other hand, as the possession of extra~ 
ordinary merits is very often accompanied by extraordinary 
defects, he may also be the means of inculcating error on cor- 
tain points with equal authority and offect, and may render 
attractive what ought to be condemned. His failings and his 
virtues may be confounded togother, and both aliko will bo 
blindly imitated by his undistinguishing admirors. Nay, ovon 
his gravest faults may bo copiod by some as an essential purt 
of his excellence. 

But there arc many other studies and pursuits in ovory ago 
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and nation besides those of an artistical nature, which have an 
important and immediate influence upon art. Thus in our 
own country and time, the predominance of the cultivation of 
science has an overwhelming effect, not only as regards the 
progress of art, but as regards the peculiarity of its character. 
Hence, in modern days, while design is far more correct, the 
imagination is much less vigorous and less free than it was in 
the earlier periods of society. Religion too, in all ages, and 
whether Pagan or Christian, has had an important influence 
upon art. In some respects it has retarded, in others promoted 
its progress. Paganism retarded it by debasing it as regards 
the grossness of the representations of that period. Christianity 
has retarded it by its dread of art ministering to idolatry and 
superstition. Paganism encouraged the arts by the numerous 
subjects of representation which it afforded. Christianity has 
advanced them, not only by giving encouragement to great 
efforts in art, but by elevating and ennobling them. This is 
the case both as regards individual artists and nations distin- 
guished for their cultivation of art. The influence both of art 
and philosophy as regards their effect on the mind of a nation, 
and the mind of a nation upon them is reciprocal. These pursuits 
curect and control in an important manner the tastes and feel- 
ings and opinions of the people; and the tastes and fechngs 
and opinions of the people influence and modulate them. . In 
most instances, indeed, the condition of art and philosophy is 
generated by the state of the public mind, and springs mainly 
from this source; although, in furn, it influences the popular 
sentiment. Legislation, too, is more often influenced by the 
condition of public feeling and the character of a nation than 
it influences them. The charactor of the national mind is re- 
flected by the condition of these pursuits, which seek to lead 
what in reality they only follow. Thus the state of the arts is 
the surest indication of that of a country, and of its peculiar 
character and circumstances at particular periods, more espe- 
cially as regards its intellectual and moral state. The feelings 
and opinions and tastes of the people, and their habits and 
tone of thought, are shadowed forth, as it were, in their artis- 
tical productions, with the utmost clearness and precision. 
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Moreover, as art of each kind appeals to mankind at large, 
and not to artists alone, so mankind gonerally should be the 
supporters and the critics of works of art; and as art improves 
the national taste, so the national taste should tend to the sup- 
port of art. Civilization and art are essential to each othor, 
and should contribute all they can to advance one another, 

Tt is interesting also to obsorve how intimately tho riso and 
progress of the arts in any particular nation correspond with 
their rise and progress in the mind of an individual, tho samo 
causes and influences producing the same effocts; and tho 
samo stages and degrees and modes of development in cach 
case followmg one another. 

Perhaps, it is hardly correct to say that cortain countries and 
certain climates are so unfavourable to art of any kind, that it 
can never be produced there; inasmuch as tho actual produc- 
tion of art depends solely on the constitution of the mind of 
the producer, in which exists the gorm of such arl. Novor- 
theless, I believe that certain countries and certain climates 
(ike certain soils with reference to certain plants) aro so en- 
tirely inimical to the growth and development of art, that al- 
though it may be produced there, it can never oxtonsively 
flourish or attain maturity, Vinding nothing in which it can 
take root, it speedily perishes for lack of nourishment, or is 
nipped at once by the cold blasts of neglect and discourago- 
ment. The influence of climate and natural productions, tho 
character of the country and its inhabilants, and tho state of 
manners and general customs in any particular nation, appear 
to me; nevertheless, to extend merely to devolope and bias the 
turn and character of art when it has been once inventod, and 
not to be able actually to produce art, tho germ of which is to 
be found only in the mind of the artist. Particular soils cannot 
generate seeds, to however large an extent thoy may influonco 
the growth and development of sceds that aro already thove 
existent. Upon art in general climate must, nevortheloss, ex~ 
ercise an important influence, although, porhaps, mainly in an 
indirect mode. But upon architecture, as also wpon costume, 
its influence must not only be great but direct as well. 

The arts are, moreover, influenced both by roligion and the 
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form of government established in a nation, not only as regards 
their rise or their retrogression, but also in respect to the par- 
ticular character and qualities which thoy display ; just‘as a 
river flowing through a country is not merely affected as re- 
gards the rapidity of its stream by the undulations and decli- 
vities of the land, but its appearance is varied by the nature of 
the soil, the rocks that are scattered in its channel, the trees 
that grow upon its banks, and the colour of the earth that 
forms its bed by which its waters are tinctured. 

A change of religion may also, according to circumstances, 
have a very deleterious immediate, though possibly not an ulti- 
mately injurious effect upon art, so far as it tends to the disuse 
or destruction of many ornamental buildings and artistical 
works which become not only of no service but obnoxious, 
while it contributes to produce or call forth nothing of this 
kind to supply their place; although after a while this new 
turning of the soil may cause fresh and vigorous plants to 
spring up, in beauty and value far exceeding those which they 
have superseded. 

In Greece the arts arose, and for the most part proceeded 
in their natural growth according to the general progress in 
refinement and civilization of the people, unaffected to any 
great extent by the influence of foreign countries as regarded 
the condition among them of the pursuits, which were not so 
forward there as in Greece. In Rome, on the other hand, 
although they also progressed in the same gradual manner, 
and were much influenced by the state of the nation; yet 
their advancement was mainly dependent upon, and regulated 
by the condition of the arts in other countries, from which 
artists occasionally visited Rome, as was particularly the case 
with those of Greece, whose works were brought to Rome, 
and thus afforded examples to ‘artists of that great city. 
In England the progress of art haggéén more or less influenced 
by both these causes, being in part dependent upon the growth 
of refinement and civilization effected by the nation, and in 
part on the communication we have held with foreign artists, 
and works of art. 

Perhaps Greece affords the fairest example of the natural rise 
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and progress of the arts from thoir original condilion to a state 
of excellence, directed only by the genius of the poople; and of 
the improvement which these arts gain by continual cultiva- 
tion, uninfldenced by foreign aid or intorcourse. But even 
here, at-least during their early stages, Egypt is supposod to 
have assisted in their progress, although probably it did more 
as regards the communication of mechanical skill than of tasto 
and genius, as the arts in that country wore fay more romark- 
able for the exhibition of the former than of tho lattor. In 
Greece they were ere long carried to such a dogroe of perfec- 
tion, as to be independent altogether of external influence for 
urging them on, that illustrious people having far outstripped 
all their contemporaries in this glorious career, 

In Greece, however, as in other countrios, art was exten- 
sively affected by the various occupations and studies wcon- 
nected with it which were followed by the peoplo, in addition 
to the influence which each particular art exercises on the othor 
branches of this pursuit. Phidias the sculptor owod much both 
to the philosophy of Plato, and to the poetry of Homer; the 
one directed his taste, while the other inspired his genius. 
Greek artists were men of high cultivation of mind, as well as 
of deep knowledgo of their art. So exalted was the soul of 
Phidias that he is said to have reprosentod gods bottor than 
men. 

Of the exquisite nature of pictorial performances in Grocian 
art, we can only now judge from tho dosigns on tho vasos 
which have beon transmitted to us from thoso times. Aud 
we may infer, yet furthor, how supremo thati oxcollenco was, 
from the corresponding excellonco in their sculptural efforts. 

Opportunities for the study of nature, such as thoso which 
were possessed by the Greeks, in the constant viow of the 
human figure, must of course-have much aided the progress of 
painting and sculpture; and where the human form was found 
in such perfection and grace as it displayed there, the study 
of correctness and beauty was inculcated not only by the pre- 
cepts of arts, but by the example of natuye. The gymnastic 
exercises so frequent in ancient Greece, not merely afforded 
constant opportunities of seeing the naked form,—of seeing it 
I 
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in activity when the muscles were brought into full play, and 
of observing the most athletic and perfect forms, which were 
engaged on such occasions,—but this very exercise contributed 
more than anything else could do to the full and perfect de- 
velopment of those forms. 

Of all the arts, eloquence may appear to be most dependent 
upon the condition of the feelings and tastes of the people 
umong which it is cultivated. As is the case with their coin- 
age, so must it be with their language; the greater the wants 
and the more advanced the condition of civilization, the greater 
will be the variety and complexity of their terms. Where but 
few ideas have to be expressed, the simplest language is suffi- 
cient; and where only common barter or traflic is carried on, 
very little variety of coinage is required. As each capacity of 
the mind developes itself, and is brought into use, fresh 
coinage for its ideas are needed; and as commerce advances 
in a nation, a new species of monetary circulation becomes 
requisite to represent the value of the various commodities 
availed of. 

In considering the various and complicated influences which 
affect the progress of art of each kind, we mu&t be careful, 
however, not to omit wholly from the calculation all reference 
to those which operate to retard or corrupt it, such as the 
ignorance or coarseness of the people among whom it is culti- 
vated, their exclusive attention to objects of science or com- 
merce, and the like, to which I shall presently advert. But, 
notwithstanding all this, the arts sometimes flourish and even 
rise under circumstances apparently very inimical to their 
growth, and plant their roots in substances which appeared 
to offer an insurmountable obstacle to their progress. Thus, 
war and religious dissensions are deemed peculiarly inimical 
to their advancement. Yet the opportunities for recording the 
triumphs of the former, and the zeal to display events con- 
nected with the latter, have produced some of the noblest 
and most important efforts in painting, sculpture, and poetry, 
and afforded opportunities for the most liberal patronage. to 
these arts. 

War is deemed inimical to civilization, especially to the arts, 
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in a variety of ways, particularly as the excitement which it 
occasions prevents attention to them, and the mind of the na- 
tion is diverted to pursuits connected with martial scienco, 
When peace reigns, the arts of peace reign with il, and are re- 
sorted to almost necessarily by the ambitious and ingenious 
as the surest means of achieving ronown and glory. 

Commerce in carly times was highly favourable to tho 
progress of art, as it established a communication between 
different nations, caused the people of comparatively barbarous 
countries to become acquainted with the productions of those 
in a more advanced stute, and also induced their artists to visit 
them. On the other hand, in our day, and whon art has at- 
tained to its present condition, commerce has boen deemed 
inimical to it, as tending to divert the attention of the nation 
from artistical and intollectual to sordid pursuits, 

All the arts alike are prono to borrow somowhat occasionally 
from the people of the countries with whom the particular 
nation where they are followed comes in contact, Thus, both 
the painting and architecturo, and also the poetry and elo- 
quence, or style of language of each people owo more or loss 
to those of the nations with whom it holds intercourse. Wo 
have adopted as many principles of painting and architecture, 
as we have borrowed terms of speech from tho Greoks and 
Romans, 

Various other influences are also to be considored hore in 
each country, as materially affecting art and progross in 
civilization generally. We may refer to the changes which 
occasionally take place in the national charactor and fooling, 
whether caused by conquests over the original inhabitants and 
the introduction of new blood, or by intercourse with othor 
nations merely; and whether thoso changes woro mainly in- 
tellectual or moral, in taste, in tone of thought, or in oach 
of these respects. In our own country tho successive in- 
vasions, whether by Romans, Saxons, Danes, or Normans, the 
different wars and revolutions, civil as well as foreign, and 
religious as well as political, which we have passed through, 
are severally to be regarded as of more or less influence in this 

* 


respect. 
12 
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Tn the empire of art, as well as in political empires, tyranny 
and arbitrary power may exercise their sway, and with corre- 
sponding results. In the former, freedom of thought and action 
may be suppressed by undue regard to authority, and servitude 
may be imposed and continued by the exaction of a blind 
reverence to certain prescribed rules. As revolutions in 
Governments may sometimes be favourable to liberty, and 
to the development of the spirit of the people; so revolu- 
tions in art may occasionally tend to originality of con- 
ception, and to the exhibition of genius. The tyranny of ex- 
ample may thus be thrown off, and the gifted artist may find him- 
self liberated from a servile following of those to whom he has 
been taught to look up not only with respect, but with adoration, 
and whom he has been in the habit not merely of intensely ad- 
miring, but of blindly imitating. On the other hand, in art as 
in States, the effect of revolution may be to destroy the valu- 
able institutions which it found existing, without making any 
adequate compensation by the substitution of others of a 
superior character. It is always easier to break down than 
to build up, to abolish old dynasties than to establish new 
ones. 

It has sometimes been doubted whether the contemplation 
and the study of the works of the great masters, especially 
when seen in a grand constellation together, as at Rome, in 
the place of illumining the path of the youthful student, ox 
serving as a beacon to direct him onward to sthe goal at which 
he is aiming,—have not by their stupendous glory tended to 
dazzle his eyes, and to perplex rather than direct his course. 
Instead of being induced to emulation, he becomes lost in ad- 
miration. Among so many different great examples, he is in 
doubt which to select. The distance between himself and his 
object appears moreover so stupendous,—so vast a gulf is fixed 
between theom—that all hope of arriving at the desired haven 
is utterly extinguished. 

Perhaps, indeed, the works of those of great and original 
genius, such as Michael Angelo and Shakspeare, are adapted 
rather to excite suggestions in the mind, than to serve as 
exatnples, or as subjects for mere imitation. Hence, the more 
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original the mind of him who studies them, the botior capaci- 
tated. will he be to derive advantage from thom. 

One reason given for the Hgyptians and Chinese making 
no advancement in the arts of painting and sculpture beyond 
the rude efforts which they carly attained, is that instead of 
studying nature, and deducing principles of design and taste 
from her, they were content only to copy what thon prede- 
cessors had done, to ropeat what othors had already offectod, 
and to work after the traditionary recipos which were lrans- 
mitted from one generation to another, without any solici- 
tude after perfection or improvement beyond what was 
afforded by the purity or beauty of the mere materials. To 
some extent, perhaps, in all ages, and even in our own day, 
the same spirit has influenced and retarded the progress of 
art. 

The study of the works of the great masters, whether in 
painting, sculpture, poetry, eloquence, music, or architecturo, 
is productive of two opposite results. It raises the mind by 
infusing into it a portion of the grandeur and beauty and 
subhimity with which they are endowed; it dobases the mind 
by exacting a servile imitation on account of the indiseri- 
minate adoration paid to these works. Dofercnce to autho- 
rity, which always more or less implios a surrondor of one’s 
own judgment, may be beneficial or projudicial to art ac- 
cording to circumstances. yen deforence to the highost 
authority, as to the great masterpieces of ancient art, if blindly 
rendered, may be injurious, nay even fatal to the truo intorests 
and advancement of art, lt may chock all progross, by do- 
stroying all hope-of rivalling what appears to bo so far beyond 
the power of the aspirant to equal. Whore the authority is 
erroneous, it may not only mislead, but mislead us blindfold. 

As every great genius, in whatever art, moro or less in. 
fluences the age in which he lives, so every great genius is 
more or less influenced by that age, and in various ways, He 
also influences and is influenced by his contemporarigs ; his 
rivals and foes as well as his coadjutors and friends. The 
proneness to imitation, which is one of the earliest dispositions 
that developes itself, continuos at work through life, and ovor 
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exerts itself with unabated vigour. And this induces men to 
imitate not only the excellences, but the defects and all the 
peculiarities of those about them. The faculties of reason and 
taste require to be exerted in order to correct and direct the 
application of the imitative powers. Thus, the observation of 
the efforts of others, which may be most injurious if servilely 
followed, if availed of, which is their only true legitimate use, 
as hints or suggestions for our own genius to select from, is of 
incalculable value. 

How many different influences contributed to form the style 
of each great follower of art of either kind, it would be diffi- 
cult to determine; although, in the works of many eminent 
artists, we may distinctly trace in their manner and mode 
of composition the effect of the various models they studied, 
whether contemporaries or predecessors. The success to an 
extraordinary extent of one man in any branch of art, pro- 
duces at once a host of imitators, and stimulates many to 
follow in his course. 

The influence of the particular scenery of each country on 
the artistic mind of the nation, deserves also here to be con~ 
sidered, Possibly, indeed, the effect of scenery either of a 
grand or a beautiful character, on the minds of those who are 
born and bred amidst its glories, may be of an opposite tendency 
to that on which we should naturally calculate, inasmuch as such 
persons have no opportunity in after life, when their powers are 
fully developed, of being enchanted or astonished by prospects 
superior to those which they may have already contemplated. 
We should all of us probably be much more struck by many 
of the appearances of nature were they not so common; and 
indeed, the sights which most affect us do so not so much 
on account of their grandeur or their beauty as their rarity. 
Astonishment is one of the essential elements of grandeur 
and sublimity, as I shall hereafter* endeavour to point out; 
consequently, objects, however noble, which are quite familiar 


to us, fail to excite us in this manner. Thus the Swiss and — 


the Welsh are not as nations peculiarly distinguished for pro- 
ducing either painters or poets. Nature, indeed, seems to have 
* Vide Chapter VIII. post, Sect. 2. 
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afforded a sort of compensation to those districts which are 
wanting in natural picturesque objects, by giving them men of 
genius who may supply her deficiencies as regards the influence 
of such scenes on the national mind. 

Scenery of different kinds, however powerful may be its in- 
fluence in developing talent, cannot certainly do anything to 
- ereate it. It may stimulate imaginative power, or tend to call 

forth the display of taste ; but it cannot possibly originate any 

faculty of this nature. Moreover, influences of the class now 
under consideration, which mightily affect one man, may bo 
powerless to move another; according to the peculiar constitu- 
tion of each, as regards his genius and capacity, will be his sus- 
ceptibility of impression by particular prospects. ‘The influence 
on the taste and feelings produced by the scenory in which a 
person was born and brought up, may, howevor, have an im- 
portant and permanent effect as regards the predilections that 
it causes, and the bias that it gives to the mind. 

The transplanting of any particular art from the country in 
which it was produced to a foroign clime, must be in many 
ways disadvantageous to its progress; indeed, many of the 

varts when thus treated have to contend at once with numerous 
obstacles, corresponding with those experienced by a plant 
removed into a fresh climate and soil. Thus, new tastes and 
habits of thought, and turn of genius, and religion of a different 
character are met with, and to these the recently introduced 
arts have to adapt themselves, 

Although the arts in general may be making great progress 
ab any particular period, and evon taste itself be correspond- 
ingly advancing in its career; yet it does not necessarily follow 
that each art should be in the same proportion, or to o corro- 
sponding extent, progressing. Particular circumstances may, 
indeed, exist, which, although not interforing with the general 
rise of art, may be peculiarly pernicious to that of a parti- 
cular branch of it, as other circumstances may favour one 
branch, but be inimical to every other; and these causes may 
be allied to or spring from either religion, manners and cus- 
toms, popular opinion, science, or foreign intercourse, or any 
other of the numerous elements of civilization, 
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III. The strict analogy between the condition of man, both 
individually and in the aggregate, during infancy, and that of 
art, which is the product of the mind of man, is at once obvious ; 
and the nature of the one serves forcibly to illustrate that of 
the other. Art, like man, during its infancy, is feeble and in- 
ert as regards both its frame and its capacities. As it advances 
into childhood it gradually grows robust and vigorous; but it 
requires cultivation for the development of its powers, and di- 
rection to regulate its progress. During its youth 1t increases 
alike in vigour and in refinement, attains perfection in maturity, 
and in old age relapses into imbecility. So the mind itself, 
from which art originates, appears during the infancy of the 
body to be but feeble and immature. The soul, although 
created perfect as regards its power of action, and although 
capable of future advancement as regards the extent of that 
power, is unable to exert itself with vigour on account of the 
imperfect development of those material organs through which 
it acts. Just so is it in the case of works of art, which are the 
offspring of the mind, and the tasteful qualities of which con- 
stitute the spirit of the performance, that while the art is 
in its infancy, these high qualities are not developed from the 
want of mechanical apphances to effect this end. Or, as in 
the case of a plant just shooting above the ground, although it 
appears imperfect and unformed, yet all the leaves and branches 
of the future tree are contained in that infantine sprout. So in 
the case of early efforts in art, there are inherent in them, 
though at present undeveloped, all the principles of beanty and 
grandeur, and all the tasteful qualities which will at a future 
stage be made manifest. In the case of juvenile productions, 
whether during the infancy of art itself, or during the youth of 
the artist, the judicious and practised eye will without diff. 
culty, at a glance, and as it were intuitively, discern the dif- 
ference between the efforts of real but untutored genius on the 
one hand, and the tutored and strained attempts accomplished 
by discipline without genius on the other. 

During the infancy of any particular art which is founded 
on a sustaining medium, the latter performs the part towards 
such an art that.the parent tree does towards a sapling sprout- 
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ing from it, nourishing and supporting it until it has acquired 
an independent root, and a vigour of its own. ‘The art as it 
advances, gradually separates itself from, and becomes more 
and more independent of its sustaining medium, which on 
its first invention formed an essential part of it; moreover, 
during the early stages of art, tho sustaining medium is in 
many cases the only portion of it which is fully developed. The 
ornamental part, which is the flower of tho art, and which 
alone constitutes the art itself, is but in the bud. At such a 
period, indeed, even the sustaining modium itself is fre- 
quently but in a very imperfect condition. Ii is not, therefore, 
to be wondered that the art of which it is the foundation 
should be correspondingly incomplete. At this period, too, the 
precise and proper mode of the application of the ornamontal 
to the useful has not boen discovered ; and in many cases the 
practical pursuit on which the art is based, is, through tho want 
of scientific as well as of artistical skill, so little undorstood, 
and so ‘rudely’ followed, that the art is wholly unable to de- 
velope itself. 

Reference has so frequently boen made to the condition of 
art during its early stages, in the proceding pages, that it is 
hardly necessary now to describe more fully than is hore done 
what that condition is, beyond stating that it is the period 
when art is first brought into life, whon its frame is fooble 
and its growth immature, and tho powors that it aflorwards 
exhibits are as yet undeveloped. The most important cir- 
cumstance, however, as regards tho infancy of art, is that, 
although then comparatively insignificant as a pursuit, it is, 
nevertheless, then brought into a stato of actual and vital ox- 
istence, which, however inort and fecblo, may form the basis 
of its future progress,—a point from which it may procecd on- 

_ wards to an indefinite extent according to circumsiancos. It 
thus becomes established as regards its real being, and acquires 
a fulcrum on which may rest the lever of all its futuro move- 
ments. _ 

The arts of painting, sculpture, and architecturo, in the 
earlier poriods of their infancy, are, as I obsorved in the pro- 
ceding chapter, for the most part imitative, possossing but little 
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beyond the mere power of rudely and very incorrectly copying 
or representing the forms of certain objects in nature, which for 
our amusement or our actual use, we endeavour to reproduce, 
without, however, attempting to render them in any way orna- 
mental or graceful, so as to excite pleasurable emotions from 
their tasteful qualities. Architecture at such a period consists, 
indeed, as we have seen, in the simple imitation of certain 
structures existing in nature. 

The arts of poetry, eloquence, and music, as I remarked in 
the last chapter, are in their earliest stages rather ideal than 
imitative, and it is as they advance to maturity that they be- 
come more imitative, that their power of imitating nature is 
more clearly developed. What exists or has been invented of 
the art of dramatic acting at this period, consists rather in 
occasional rude mimicry of the acts of others with some spe- 
cific object in view, than in reducing this art to any system 
or regular vocation. The art of costume is then in a very 
barbarous condition, and has not, indeed, advanced from a 
practical pursuit; although the application of ornament to 
dress, in a wild uncouth fashion, is perhaps one of the earliest 
efforts to which the taste of the rudest savage would direct 
him. Probably one of the first attempts in the art of garden- 
ing, would be the training in some regular order of the shoots 
of the trees or shrubs which grew near the humble hut, or 
transplanting there those flowers which proved congenial to 
the owner’s taste. 

Infancy in art is, indeed, in many respects, strictly analo- 
gous to thatin nature. In both cases, many powers are at that 
period undevelopod, although they actually exist in the being. 
And as among mankind persons resemble each other most 
during infancy, and also in the earliest stages of society; so is 
it that the arts during the first stages of their progress most 
assimilate to each other, and are most nearly connected. And 
ag genius developes and displays itself in the mind of a child, 
so does it also in the very infancy of art. 

Before art was understood, and its extensive powers were 
known, artists had recourse to brilliant decorations, such as bits 
of gold and silver, and precious stones, for adding effect to the 
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picture or statue. Ata later period, in its decline, when its 
real principles appear to be as little understood, or have been 
almost lost sight of, resort is had to tinsel ornament, false 
glitter, and gaudy colour, which are really as childish and aa 
out of place in all genuine art. 

The stiffness and formality observable in, and so character- 
istic of the productions in painting and sculpture at an early 
period of their growth, are no less characteristic of tho com- 
positions, at a corresponding period, in gardening and orna- 
mental ground designing, and serve to mark the rolation be- 
tween these different arts. In both instances alike nature was 
departed from, and the modern improvement of the style has 
served not to violate, but to restore nature. 

IV. The most complete illustration of the condition of art 
at this early period will, however, be afforded by roferonce to 
examples produced at this time, and by an examination of the 
qualities with which it was then endowed. 

The art of painting, when first invented, and during its in- 
fancy, consisted, as we have seen, in its simplest form, meroly 
in tracing or copying the outline of a shadow; although aftor 
a little practice, colour was added, which was very rudely laid 
on, and served to give to the picture much the same appearanco 
ag dead colouring, or an indifferent representation in mosaic 
work possesses, making no atlompt at shading or chiaro-oscuro, 
but laying on merely the colours themselves,—thus, however, 
imitating as far as their skill would enablo thom, tho ob- 
jects they designed to copy, Ancient paintings of this do- 
scription are still preserved in some of our public librarios and 
museums. 

In the design of pictorial representations of this order, it is 
very seldom that any pretensions to refined or tastoful poetic 
feeling are displayed. Indeed, when this is found in any of 
the performances of such an ago, they will generally bo dis- 
covered to be the productions of foroign artists, who chanced 
upon particular occasions to be employod, and who bolonged 
to a nation where the arts were in a more advanced state. The 
grouping of the figures does not appear to have oxcitod much 
attention, and, there is no attempt at grace and beauty in the 
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drawing ; the proportions are generally very incorrect, and per- 
spective is altogether disregarded. 

Ih early efforts in sculpture, even after the art has advanced 
out of its infantine condition, the performances are usually very 
rude, and bear close relation to these in painting, as regards 
their composition and their deficiency in refinement and feeling. 
A grotesque and but very imperfect imitation of the figure 1s 
all that is for a considerable period attained. Imitation, indeed, 
seems to be the only object aimed at; the figures are stiff and 
quaint, the posture is ungraceful, and the expression is wild 
and unnatural ; beauty, grace, and effect are entirely lost sight 
of. . 
Rude and uncouth descriptions of workg of art during the 
middle ages, corresponding in character with those works, are 
to be found in some of the contracts respecting their execution 
contained in the histories of art of that period. ‘Works of art 
were then bargained for and measured out, and mdeed executed 
as mere pieces of furniture, and were so regarded ; and in fact 
thus only did they deserve to be considered. It happens in- 
dcoed with works of art as with individuals themselves, that 
they will generally be treated pretty fairly according to their 
character and qualities, and the real memts they exhibit. If 
works of art are altogether destitute of intellectual excel- 
lence, and can be estimated only as articles of ornament, 
they will be bought and sold as such; when they rise to 
the vank of intellectual efforts, they will be so considered. 
Hore and there, however, at the early poriod alluded to, some 
refinement will be displayed; and grace and beauty and gran- 
dour are occasionally exemplified in these compositions. Taste 
and imagination and genius are not, indeed, confined to any 
particular age, and belong not to one period moro than anothor, 
although they are more easily exhibited at one time than they 
are at another ; and whenever the full capabilities which an art 
may effect are discovered, and the mechanical difficulties which 
may impede its progress are overcome, its powers will at once 
be developed and actively exerted. 

Genius exists in all ages alike, although at different poyiods 
it is, according to circumstances, exhibited in a very difforent 
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manner. But it is perceivable as clearly in the wild songs of 
the Indian, or in the ingenious carving and rich workmanship 
of his hand, as in the studied and refined lays of a highly 
civilized age, and the finished sculpture and ornament with 
which the dwellings of an advancod people may be adorned. 

Even among the Greeks, where works of art were ultimately 
carried to the highest perfection, their early cfforis in painting 
and sculpture and architecture were rude and misshapen, and 
exhibited but little taste or knowledge even of the first prin- 
ciples of art, although great labour was bestowed upon them, 
Tn the early age of each of the arts, this rudeness is alike dis. 
cernible; and in the career of each, the progress is the same 
from infancy to maturity. 

During the first stages of art, the power of producing a 
correct representation of any figure was regarded as the ulti- 
mate object of painting and sculpture. Ignorant and narrow- 
minded people seem, indeed, now to deem their objoct to be 
no higher, 

Poetry, as I observed in the last chapter, is originally con- 
sidered to speak the language, and is in fact the child of our 
passions or emotions; or rather, the warm expressions excited 
by these feelings, gave rise to the invention of pootry as a 
means of embodying or putting into a regular or set form those 
expressions. In its earliost efforts, thorofore, it is but in a 
slight degree imitative. It happens, however, that whon poetry 
has been thus invented, it is soon applied for other purposes 
beyond those of exciting in our minds particular emotions ; the 
composition of it becomes a regular art or study ; its cultiva- 
tors acquire a habit of writing without endeavouring to excite 
our feelings; and regularity in the rhyme, and close attention 
to the metre, are frequently regarded as constituting the es- 
sence and the excellence of the art, while nature and the ex- 
pression of passion become neglected. Hence itis that certain 
early specimens of poetry consist of little more than dry barren 
recitations, put into rhyme, and are destitute altogother of 
passion or beauty. 

Many of the Saxon efforts in poetry in this country appear, 
however, not to have been even divided into verses of a deter- 
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minate number of syllables, nor embellished with rhyme. Ex. 
amples of attempts of this kind, both m poetry and in elo- 
quence, may be found in some of our ancient chronicles. 

Specimens of early English poetry are afforded by the follow- 
ing lines from the ancient poem of “ Sir Cauline,” which in 
their rude vigour and boldness and force of expression nearly 
correspond with analogous efforts of the same period in painting 
and sculpture. Their very uncouthness gives to them an air 
of wild grandeur. 


“A hugye giaunt stiffe and starke, 
All foule of lambe and lere ; 
Two goggling eyen like fire farden, 
A mouthe from eare to eare. 


“ Before him came a dwarffe full lowe, 
That waited on his knee, 
And at his becke five heads he bare, 
All wan and pale of blee.”’* 


Considerable fire and energy are contained in the follow- 
ing lines from the song on the victory at Agincourt achieved 
by Henry V., which were probably composed soon after the 
event had occurred :— 


“ Owre kynge went forth to Normandy, 
With grace and myrgt of chivalry ; 
The God for hym wrourgt marvelously, 
Wherefore Englonde may calle, and cry, 
. : 6 . . Deo gratias, ete. 


* Then went owre kynge, with alle his oste 
Thorowe Fraunce for all the Frenshe boste, 
He spared ‘ for’ drede of leste, ne most, 
Tyl he came to Agincourt coste =» 
Deo gratias, etc. 


“Then for sothe that kyzt comely 
In Agincourt feld he fauzt manly, 
Thorowe grace of God most myrgty, 
He had both the felde, and the victory.” 
Deo gratias, etc.t t 





* Percy's ‘ Reliques of Ancient Poetry,’ vol. i. p. 54. 
t Ibid. vol. ii. pp. 25, 26, 
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As I before remarked, although passion was the originator 
of those sirong expressions and ejaculations which produced 
poetry, in order to give vent to these feelings ; yet it cannot be 
correctly said that poetry itself was the immediate offspring of 
passion, however the vehement strains which preceded and 
ultimately produced it, may lay claim to this paternity; and 
therefore the earliest examples in this art are not character- 
ized by any of the qualities which distinguished its primitive 
efforts. 

The attempts at music, like those of poetry, among rude 
and uncivilized people, were wild and irregular. But in every 
nation, however uncultivated, some taste for this art, and some 
effort to follow it, have been evinced. 

Even among the savage islanders of the South Seas, who 
are the lowest in the scale of civilization, a rnde drama has 
been observed, in which a common event in life was imitated 
for the sake of amusement; and among the Hindoos, plays 
were known long before they could have borrowed anything 
through foreign communication. They possess, moreover, a 
rich dramatic hterature of very great antiquity. The Chinese 
also have their standing national drama. 

Hloquence was, however, probably the earliest of the arts, 
and sprang up coeval with the exhibition of passion. Figures 
of speech, and metaphor, and vigorous expression were rosorted 
to as soon as language was formed. In tho primitive ages of 
the world, eloquence was dignified by being called the lan- 
guage of the gods. 

Hxamples of the art of costume have been afforded among 
the most savage tribes, who have decorated their dresses with 
the tawdry feathers of birds, and with shells and glittering 
stones, without much regard, indeed, to taste; but showing, 
nevertheless, that the principles of taste, sufficient to stimulate 
them to render their dresses ornamental as well as useful, had 
actuated them. 

Of gardening, probably but few examples beyond what T 
have referred to in the preceding section will be found among 
people in a rude condition, or in a very early state of society. 
Nevertheless, the stiff formal style, so little in accordance with 
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what we see in nature, which has been occasionally adopted in 
the art of gardening and laying ont grounds, not only among 
the ancient Greeks and Romans, but also at an early period of 
the progress of this art in this country, and before the true 
principles of taste have beon fully applied to it, or were even 
themselyes generally understood,—is closely analogous to the 
following of the same style in other arts widely different 
from this as regards tho nature of their material, and is a for- 
cible illustration of the connection subsisting between them 
each, however apparently remote from one another. 

V. The arts of each kind having their origin in certain facul- 
ties of the mind, it almost necessarily follows that, according 
to and in proportion as these particular faculties are cultivated 
and develope themselves, these arts also will rise and"become 
developed. As in the case of a plant springing out of the 
ground, certain circumstances may contribute to aid, and cer- 
tain others may contribute to retard their growth, without how- 
ever in any way at all altering or even affecting the essential 
nature of the arts themselves. 

But although each of these arts advances and improves by 
cultivation, yet the celerity with which they respectively do so, 
and the degree of perfection to which they ultimately attain, 
mast depend on various and very different causes, already 
alluded to, which are well deserving of attention. In early 
times, as already observed, art was extensivoly indebted to 
commerce for its promotion, and for the interchange of com- 
munication between different nations which this occasioned. 
Pilgrimages to, and constant intercourse with Rome did much 
to encourage and to further the progress of art in this couptry, 
especially painting, sculpture, architecture, and music. "Many 
events, not at all directly connected with art, affect’ its rise 
in a very important} manner ; as the prevalence of peace or war 
in a nation, at any particular period. Thus, in our own 
country, the fifteenth century has been observed to be pecu- 
liarly barren as regards the condition of polite literature, 
owing to.the constant civil dissensions and internal warfare 
which prevailed between the houses of York and, Lancaster. 
War has proved inimical to the progress of art in two ways. 
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1. By preventing free intercourse with foreign nations,- and 
also the introduction of foreign artists and works of art into 
a kingdom. 2. By calling off the attention from the arts of 
peace to the pursuit of military science, which is more exciting 
than the former. 

But besides these causes to which I have already roferred, 
art has been found to be also to a great degree dependent, as 
regards its rise and progress, on the peculiar state of mind 
existent in a nation, and affecting society at particular periods ; 
and algo on the cultivation of other pursuits which are thon 
followed. Thus, during a large portion of the middle agos, espe- 
cially in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, the prevalence 
of scholastic philosophy, and the eagerness with which it was 
followed, caused works of art, and poetry and fiction, to be but 
lightly regarded by the learned. Imaginative efforts at that 
period sprang from the popular taste. Ptrhaps this occasioned 
productions of this kind to be more natural, less artificial and 
studied, than if they had proceoded from those of more culti- 
vated minds, although they would probably be less clovated in 
their style; more striking, but less refined; more free, but 
less correct. Thus, however, to some extent, has it ever beon 
at all periods of the world, that science and art have opposed 
and thwarted, instead of aiding and furthering each other. , As 
science causes us to dislike all that is not strictly practical, so 
reason leads us to disregard whatover is not actually real. 

The progress of art, as regards its advancement and detelop- 
ment, when it has once taken root, corrosponds with that of a 
plant. It is continually making fresh shoots, and impercepti- 
bly expands in each direction. 

The development of art is, moreover, as gradual and as rogu- 
lar as is' the growth of an embryo in the shell. By slow de- 
grees the being acquires distinctness and shape, after which 
the characteristic qualities of that particular structure are 
manifested, more especially as regards its relative robustness 
or delicacy; and in course of timo the various vessels which 
aid the frame become visible, and the whole form acquires 
vitality and vigour. 

But although art of cach kind thus advances in its progress, 
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this growth is very limited in its bounds; each style, like 
each species in a plant, forming the sphere beyond which the 
particular species is unable to advance. Thus at each stage, 
the efforts of taste and imagination appear to be final, becauge 
we have no idea of progressing beyond that particular mode. 
Science, on the other hand, is ever in a state of advancement, 
and each step and discovery in it appear to lead on to an- 
other, Hence, while it seems to be of the nature of art at every 
stage to remain stationary, science is constantly moving on- 
ward. When art makes any great shoot, it does so by chang- 
img suddenly from one method of working to another; and 
then, occupied with carrying out the principles of that par- 
ticular system, it seems to rest satisfied here, and to be per- 
suaded that it has reached. its highest state of perfection, and 
that there is no possibility of further progress. Science, al- 
though by slow degfees, and with measured steps, is ever 
marching on, and its sole aim and desire seem to be to advance. 
The efforts of taste and imagination are at each movement 
final. Those of reason are always inductive, one step leading 
on to another. 

As regards the mechanical development of each art, its pro- 
gress in this respect is ordinarily very slow. In works in painting, 
for instance, we see effected first of all the rude outline merely, 
which by degrees becomes more correct as it is improved by 
practice. The next effort consists in the introduction of 
patchés of black and white, in ordor to fill up the figure; 
after which it is contrived to unite the two colours together 
so as to attain some resemblance to shading. Subsequently 
to this, other colours are tried, and in time the blending of 
each of them; and as experience improves the practice in 
the art, a greater smiley. to nature.is effected in the repre- 
sentation. 

From specimens extant we may trace the gradual rise of 
each of the arts from their infancy to their highest ultimate 
condition. Painting in its earliest efforts is hardly even imix 
stative. It does not reach so high as this. Tits achievements 
are little more than symbolical; and until a moderate degree: 
of dexterity has been attained in the art, they bear- no real 
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resemblance to objects in nature. In its socond stage it is 
imitative, when it first really deserves the name of art. In the 
third it is ideal, when alone it may rank as an intellectual 
pursuit. In its first stage it appeals only to the memory, m 
the second to reason, in the third to taste and imagination. 

In course of time, as art became better understood and 
its capacities were developed, those who followed it would not 
be content with effecting a mere unadorned unimpassioned 
representation, but would endeavour to infuse that variety and 
life and beauty and grandeur into their design, which would 
render it capable of producing emotions and feelings in the 
minds of those who viewed it, corresponding with the nature 
of the subject represented. Efforts in painting acquired vitality 
as the art itself obtained life and vigour. Various styles are 
also then originated. 

A corresponding course as regards its progress may also be 
observed with regard to sculpture. Thus also has it been in 
the art of poetry, the powers and capacities of which become 
more fully developed, as I have observed with respect to the 
other arts, as its cultivation advances ; although, on the other 
hand, it will become more imitative and less ideal as it pro- 
gpirésses in its career. Music is then employed to excite ideas 
of different kinds, and of the groatest variety; and distinct 
orders of architecture are invented, and are appliod for their 
respective peculiar purposes. 

Music being an art, the condition and advancement of which 
depend in part on the public taste and the state of cultivation 
of the mind of the nation, and in part on the scientific skill 
attained in the construction of the instruments for producing 
harmony; more fortunate than painting and sculpture, has 
effected decided and extensive progress as the world has 
grown older, and consequently the moderns here, on the whole, 
much excel the ancients. This is an art, indeed, capable of 
infinite progression, and depending only as to its limit on the 
genius and skill and taste of its composers. As even on 
earth the works of God are above all comparison supérior to 
those of man, so m Heaven may we expect the music of the 
celestial choirs will be beyond all conception more perfect than 
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that of any terrestrial performers, And this may constitute 
one of the exquisite charms of that ecstatic condition. 

The originating cause and invention of dramatic acting 
have already been traced. Various circumstances have con- 
tributed among different nations to influence its progress. In 
some cases the natural genius of the people, in others the 
example of foreign nations aided here. 

Costume in its rise and progress is influenced correspond- 
ingly with all the other arts; and as we have seen, in the case 
of architecture, originates in a practical science or branch of 
skill which we term dress. In time the tree puts forth leaves, 
and. ultimately flowers, as during its growth it advances to 
perfection. 

As regards gardening, the cultivation of this art was an 
early object of attention among very different nations of the 
world. Homer refers to the garden of Aleinous, which ap- 
pears to have been fenced round, and to have been adorned 
with trees of different kinds, planted in regular order.* The 
hanging gardens of Babylon are described by Diodorus and 
Strabo, rising with terraces and supported by pillars, and the 
trees of various kinds beng ranged in rows. 

We learn from Xenophon that Cyrus considered gardens as 
an, indispensable appendage to his palaces. ‘“ Wherever he 
resides, or whatever place he visits in his dominions, he takes 
care that the paradises shall be filled with all that is beantiful 
and useful which the soil can produce.”t The gardens in 
question are supposed to have been planted with trees regularly 
arranged in straight lines, and in angular figures, and to have 
been interspersed with sweet-smelling flowers.t We have no 
detailed description, however, of the Grecian style of garden- 
ing, further than that these spots werg adorned with trees and 
walks, and flowers and fountains. § 

The earliest reference to a Roman garden in Roman history is 
that of Tarquinius Superbus, mentioned by Livy and Dionysius 
Halicarnassensis ; but of this we have no particulars, except 
that it ,was planted with flowers, and was adjacent to the 


* Odyss. lib. vii. + Cyropad. 5. 
t Falconer’s ‘ Historical View of Taste for Gardening.’ § Ibid. 
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palace.* The magnificent gardens of Lucullus‘at Baie may 
also be referred. to here. 

Tt appears from Pliny and other Roman writers, that among 
the Romans small gardens existed in which trees were arranged 
in straight lines and regular figures, the margins of the walks 
being planted with tufts of roses, violets, and other odoriferous 
flowering plants, while the trees consisted of those kinds which 
are most grateful for their fragrance, such as the cypress and 
the pine; or agreeable for their shade, as the plane and the 
common elm. 

The arts of each kind are so much alike among different na- 
tions during their earlier stages, that it is often difficult to sup- 
pose thatthe people who cultivated them had not intercourse 
one with another, as wo know to have been the case as re- 
gards the followers of Egyptian and early Grecian painting and 
sculpture. 

The nine arts already enumerated, certain of which are but 
the ornamental appendages to the practical pursuits of man- 
kind, in their origin were some of them as already observed 
united, as they all are in nature. As their carcer advanced 
they gradually separated, in clusters of two or three; and as 
the journey yet further progressed they might be at length 
perceived wandering alone, although occasionally they were 
brought together again and conjoimed, as in the case of 
poetry and the drama, when they each stimulated and aided 
one another. At first, during their infancy, these arts appeared 
unable to walk alone. In time they vontured two or three to- 
gether. As they arrived at maturity, they sauntered forth singly, 
and were singly able to support and to provide for themselves. 

The arts of painting, sculpture, and architecture are in 
general considered to be of slower growth than those of poetry 
and music, because in the former so much mechanical skill is 
required to be attained before they can reach a high condi- 
tion. Thus not only taste and refinement among their vota- 
ries is requisite, but scientific ingenuity among others also, by 
which tools are furnished, and materials are supplied for the 
construction of these works. 

* Falconer’s ‘ Historical View of Taste for Gardening.’ 
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Tt is also to be observed that taste in works of art: depends 
to a great extent on knowledge and experience, as unless we 
are acquainted with other and superior works, or have a full 
perception of the capacities of the art, we may admire and be 
satisfied with very inferior productions. A landscape or piece 
of sculpture very rudely executed which would disgust a con- 
noisseur, might delight a peasant or wild Indian. The bar- 
barous porformances in painting, sculpture, and poetry, which 
were produced during an early age of these arts, probably caused 
a8’ much admiration and delight in those who viewed them, and 
who had never seen any works of art superior to them, as 
those of a high degree of perfection do, in an advanced age, | 
to persons of cultivated taste and experience, who appreciate 
and applaud them. . 

But although it may be thought by some that poetry, elo- 
quence, and music may be of more rapid growth in a nation 
than painting, sculpture, and architecture, because they are 
independent of mechanical skill to aid their advancement ; yet 
it should be borne in mind that the two first of these arts, al- 
though they owe nothing to mere manual dexterity, are altoge. 
ther dependent for their progress on the real state of feeling < 
and cultivation of the people, and on the refinement of the lan- 
guage of the nation, which it is far more difficult to improve 
than it is to forward its mere excellence in workmanship. These 
arts as it were float with the stream, while the others move on 
tho earth. And although it may appear far easier to propel the 
vessel through the water than to accelerate its progress on 
shore; yet it must be qonsidered that it can only go with the 
current as it floats tardily along it, while the movement of that 
on land is wholly independent of the element over which it is 
drawn. A foreign painter, or sculptor, or architect, may effe 
an immense advance in these arts in a particular nation, because 
they are to a certain extent independent of the general condi- 
tion of the kingdom. ‘But a foreign poet or orator can do but 
little here, as he cannot quicken the course of the great cur- 
rent of national refinement and civilization, along which his 
bark must float, and by the specd of which his own must be 
regulated. 
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VI. As it is im the natural, so is it also in a corrosponding 
manner in the artistical world, that according as the arts 
severally advance in their carccr and become oxpanded by 
growth, their development is porfectod, and their capacitics 
are cnlarged, And on the other hand, as the nation itself, and 
the people among whom thoy are followed, advance forward 
in the cultivation of these arts, and bocome more civilizod and. 
elovated by thom, they are able to porccivo and duly to osti- 
mate and to appreciate as they deserve, the high and noble 
ends for which the arts are capable of boing applied. 

And as in the case of the growth of animal bodios of different 
kinds, the whole frame not only increases in size, and the 
separate organs become each successively and complotoly deve- 
loped, and they severally acquire now capacities and powors, by 
means of which the full-grown boing is ono of a totally difforent 
nature to what if was while in its infant state; so is ib algo in 
a corresponding manner with each of the arts, that, in a varioty 
of ways, their energies oxpand, and thoir vast powers become 
cloarly, though for the first time, oxhibited, as their growth pro- 
ceeds. This is true, and equally true, ag rospects all the arts 
alike, however great the mutations it may involve in thoir vory 
nature.and operation as their progress advances. Thus, paint- 
ing and sculpture from baing merely and solely imitative arts, 
are then discovered to be adequate, not only for simply por- 
traying the outward resemblance of individuals, but for ropre- 
senting with becoming grandeur and effect, those glorious 
transactions which have largely contributed to the ronown of 
anation. They are then, for the first timo, found to bo capa- 
ble of calling forth the most vivid feslizigs, and of exciting 
in the mind the noblest ideas. Their ideal and imaginative ag 
well as imitative powers become thon fully known. 

Poetry also is then used not only simply to record any par- 
ticular event, but it is found to possess tho powor of describing 
the noblest transactions with becoming dignity, analogous to 
what we see effected by painting and sculpture in their ad- 
vanced stages; and.to be capable of exciting the strongest 
emotions by the ideas it can convoy, and of animating with tho 
sublimest reflections the mind of the reader, 
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Hach art will in a corresponding manner develope its mar- 
yellous capabilities, and give proof of the innate powers that it’ 
possesses, as its growth advances, and the mighty form ex- ' 
pands, spreading forth its branches, shooting out its leaves, 
and ere long betokening the rich fruit which shall adorn its 
boughs. 

Art of each kind, will, however, develop itself in the mind 
of every person, according to the peculiar faculties that he ' 
possesses, and according to the particular circumstances by 
which be is surrounded. Thus, in the case of one man, | 
poetry, in that of another eloquence, in that of another paint- 
ing, in that of another music, in that of another architecture 
is the art which he will be stimulated to cultivate; and as re. 
gards each of these, both the capacity of his mind, and the con- 
dition in which he is placed, must largely and directly operate | 
to guide alike his choice and his career. 

Changes and revolutions of an important kind take place | 
in the character of these aris during the period of their 
advancement, owing to many external causes; in the same 
way as in our own career we are much affected during our 
growth to maturity by various circumstances, such as the 
separation from our parents and home, the parting of friends, 
the dividing of familios, the loss of valued and generous rela- 
tions. So in the arts, the disuniting them one from another, 
and the allotting them particular pursuits separately, as in the 
case more particularly of painting and sculpture, and also of 
pootry and music, effect great alterations in their whole con- 
dition and nature. But this is not the case with these latter 
arts only, as poetry and eloquence wore also thus originally 
united, and with them was music also occasionally conjoined, 
and sometimes even painting and sculpture, as well. Yet, 
although all thus at one time blended together, they each 
eventually parted, and proceeded onwards singly and indepen- 
dently. 

Poverty consists not in being free from debt, but in not pas- 
sessing property. A man of wealth may have many liabilities, 
and a beggar may not owe a farthing. So in regard to intel- 
lectual and artistical wealth, it is not freedom from defects that 
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will constitute a work of genius, but the actual presonco of 
positive merits. 

Nevortheless, during tho carly stages in the progress of art 
of each kind, more espocially that of painting and pootry, it 
may often be observed, as already remarkod, that tho followors 
of it had an adoquate notion of the offorts of which it was ca~ 
pable, but wanted only tho mechanical skill to realizo their 
ideas. Ata later period in tho history of art, and ospecially 
at: the present day, it froquently happens that mon possess all 
the mechanical skill required for devcloping thoir conceptions, 
but that those conceptions aro so barren and fooblo as to bo 
hardly worth doveloping. . 

VIL. The determination of the procise period at which art 
attains the moridian of its glory in any particular age or na- 
tion, is probably a point more difficult to decide upon than 
might at first appear, and the differont arts seom in this rospoct 
to some extont to vary according to tho peculiar qualitios and 
characteristics of each. As a goneral principlo, it may, how- 
ever, bo laid down that the period of tho highest perfection in 
art, the most complete condition which it ever reaches, is that 
when its productions unite with tho true ropresentation of na- 
ttire, the power to excite the noblest and most refined idoas 
and sensations of which the subject is capable, and effect both 
in the most,correct manner, in strict accordance with the prin. 
ciples of art. In this case thore should bo such an amount of 
civilization diffused throughout the nation as will ensuro a com- 
plete and accurate knowledge of the principles and tho capa. 
bilities of art generally ; while thore should correspondingly 
exist such an amount of vigour and freedom in th» national 
mind and feeling, as will prevent the debilitation and ovor-vo- 
finement of the taste of the poople, and onsuro that boldness 
and originality being displayed in artistical design, which aro 
characteristic of a period when the dogonorating offects of 
luxurious refinement have not prevailed ;—which latter is as de- 
loterious to art, as it is to every other exaltod and ennobling 
intellectual pursuit. 

The oxtensive cultivation of art, whon this is followod upon 
a correct theory, generates in the mind, as it were, a kind of 
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artistical conscience, which is stricken or disturbed by the 
slightest violation of any of the principles of taste, in a manner 
corresponding with that in which the moral conscience is ex- 
cited by any departure from the principles of ethical propriety. 
In the case of the intellectual, as well as in that of the moral 
conscience, a feeling of pleasure or one of pain accompanies 
the observance of each artistical performance, according as it 
is conformable to or at variance with the rules of taste, 

With regard to the arts in general, more especially those of 
painting and poetry, we find that a very high state of civiliza-- 
tion, or rather refinement, is not that which is most favourable 
for the production of works in the highest style; and that the 
arts are oftener used for the noblest purposes, and to produce 
great epic compositions, before the nation in which they are 
cultivated has reached an extensive degree of polish, or tho arts 
themselves have been refined or softened down; when the more 
exquisite graces are attended to, Thus, in the efforts of 
Massaccio and Michael Angelo, who in their respective schools 
were the early practisers in, or restorers of the art of painting, 
wo find more vigour and grandeur than in the performances 
of those who flourished at a later period, when the style of 
those respective arts had becomo tuned and subdued. Homer, 
although he flourished in a comparatively rude age, displays 
more sublimity, and his style possosses greater onergy than is 
found in the works of any of his refined followers, although 
Virgil in boauty may be in somo respects his superiors It 
appears difficult at first sight to account for this; it will be 
found, however, upon examination to be mainly owing to the 
state of cultivation of those living in such an age, who are 
more attracted by striking and bold representation, than by 
the refined and beautiful productions, which please those of 
a more ,civilized era; and also from the different manner of 
study among those in the less refined periods, as compared 
with the mode adopted among those of later timos. In the, 
former, when there are but few works of art to serye ds 
models for imitation, men contemplate and study, and are led 
to follow nature, and to make her alone their guide, and 
from ber to imbibe those sublime ideas, and to infuse into 
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their works a portion of that spirit of grandeur and majosty 
with which she is endowed; morcover, they are not in such 
an age allured to forsako tho more unpolished but more inag- 
nificent style which thoy have choson to follow. During a 
refined. period, instoad of imitating naturo, they copy only the 
inanimate and comparatively immaculate ropresontations of 
her, their copies from which are probably as inforior to tho 
originals, as the originals themsolves are to nature; their aim 
is diverted from the study of the sublime and grand to that 
of the graceful and beautiful, and more genorally attractive 
style. Indeed, the most striking works which wore produced 
either by painting or poetry have been brought forth in a com- 
paratively rude age, when these arts wore only in their youth, 
as it is thon alone that diroct transcripis from naturo are 
effected by them ; it is at such times only that their immodiato 
and paramount object is to excite the passions, At lator 
periods of thoir growth, rofinemont and boauty, and the softor 
graces, divert the attention from the main grand object to bo 
attained, and cause the waters, which until then rushod along 
in ono powerful torrent, to expand into a wido and soft flowing 
stream. 

* The arts at an early age, when their capacities aro first do- 
veloped. in full force, but before these arts have become exten. 
sively refined, moreover, often display not only groator vigour 
but greater originality than ata later poriod. Thoir flight is 
bolder, and they are unfettered by the authorily of examplo, 
This is the case alike in poetry, painting, sculpture, architec. 
ture, music, and also eloquence. In some early works in paint. 
ing and sculpture the imagination and depth of thought are 
more remarkable than what aro oxhibited at a lator period, 
when greater mechanical skill hag been attainod, ag in the 
former case, intellectual expression was mainly aimod at; in tho 
later age it- was made subsorviont to refinomont and manual 
dexterity. Even a close imitation of nature horself, at leaat 
so far as regards common and vulgar and evory-day objects, 
and the resemblance to them, has béen found to derogate from 
productions of art of the formor kind ; rudonoss, and even do- 
formity, in some early efforts in art, has contributed somewhat 
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to their grandeur and imaginative effect. What the highest 
skill could not produce, the very want of skill has attained. 

The same defects as regards more attention to mechanical 
skill and accuracy, anda want of vigour and originality, are ob- 
servable at certain stages of their career in the arts of poetry 
and cloquence, as are éxperiencod in painting and sculpture. 
In many cases this is occasioned by studying copies of nature, 
instead of copying from nature; and in some instances the 
petty trivialilies and puerilities into which the greatest artists 
fall, but which are real blemishes in their performances, have 
been admired and copied even more than their highest ex- 
ecllences which but few can fully appreciate, while all can un- 
derstand the former. 

A very refined age has been shown not to be favourable to a 
full development of grandeur in design; it may also be 
doubted whether it is favourable, or even more favourable, to 
the full development of beauty. In both cases that vigour is 
wanting which leads to the alittainment of both these character- 
istics alike. Hence, in the present age, high polish, prettiness, 
and elegance, rather than extreme or gonuine beauty, are what 
we see mainly exhibited in artistical design of each kind. We in 
reality approach no nearer to the beauty of Raphael, than we do 
to tho grandeur of Michael Angelo. 

From the practice which in later poriods of tho growth of 
the arts is pursued of adopting copies from naturo instead of 
naiuro herself as the model for imitation, and holding thom up 
as examplos from which ideas of excellenco are to be derived, 
the notions of the copyists aro necessarily limited to these pro- 
ductions ; while those of the original composers of groat works 
of art, how inferior soever they may be to nature, are limited 
only by the ability of the geniuses who executed them, to 
gather their ideas from naturo’s boundless store, and to select 
therefrom such as they deemed most worthy of retention. Their 
minds thus became ennobled, and were enriched with a vast con- 
course of sublime sentiments, too numerous to give expression 
to, or to employ in substantial forms. It consoquently happens 
that when the arts have long been establishod in any nation, and 
different styles have been developed, instead of boldly striking 
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out into the vast oxpanse of naturo throngh which thoir illus- 
trious predecessors roamed, and gathoring from every objoct 
and every incident frosh storos for imagination and dosaription ; 
the followers of art content themselvos with sharing in iho re- 
fuse of those spoils which othors have laboriously amaxsed, 
and with exploring only those coasts which tho entorpriso of 
more intrepid adventurers has discovored. 

The true use to be made by students of art of tho gront 
works of their predecessors is not, as already obsorvod, to copy 
their style, or adopt them as actual models, but to rofor to 
them as guides, resorting to nature alone as the roal and only 
model. Our own defects, indeed, may oftentimes be best 
pointed out by the examination of those noble efforts, by which 
it will be seen how they attained to a closer imitation of naturo 
than we have done, and how they avoided errors into which we 
have fallen. We are not, however, to copy or imitate oven 
them, but only nature through them. ‘We aro to regard. thom 
not as the hayen which is to be our ultimate aim, but moroly as 
beacons to warn us of danger, and to guide us on to nature, 
our only true destination. Hence, these groat works of art, 
even the very highest, should be availed of by studonts of art as 
we apply telescopes, not to supersede the use of our natural eyes, 
but where required to aid these organs; and not to disponso 
with, but to enlarge the sphore of our observation alyo. Thus 
should these grand masterpiecos be mainlyresorted to as 1 moans 
of viewing and illustrating nature as a mirror whoroin her image 
being reflected, may be better and moro accurately obsorvod ; 
as we resort to this mode of studying tho planots, whoso glare 
is thus diminished; and by this mothod should wo bo not 
diverted from, but directed to tho observation of naturo. We 
must not, therefore, be content merely and always to follow 
these great masters. Our aim should. be to follow nature only, 
although in their track; and we ought not to rest satisfied 
until we have surpassed them in tho pursuit, 

The imitative arts have suffered much more than tho ideal 
by this system of adopting art rathdr than nature ag the objoct 
of imitation, and the standard of perfoction; as in the case of 
the former, the style, and indeed tho spirit and mannor of the 
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works imitated has been literally copied, and indeed adopted 
wholesale by the copyists, without reference to nature; while 
in the ideal arts the general design of them has been primarily 
formed from nature, and recourse only had to existing works 
and systems for carrying out their principles. 

As an age of comparktive barbarism is that which is most 
favourable to the finest displays as regards the effective de- 
scription of character and passion, both in painting and sculp- 
ture, because the naked figure is then most frequently visible, 
and acts of heroism are more often witnessed; so is such an 
age most favourable for the like efforts in poetry, especially 
of the tragic kind, because the soul is as it wore then more 
naked to display its own workings, and is more forcibly im- 
polled and less restrained. So also as regards deeds of terror, 
which in a more refined and civilized age are but seldom 
enacted, and are ever carefully concealed from our view. 

Too strict an attention to the niceties and the harmony of 
the design, which in a very refined age attract notice, are in- 
compatible with the grandeur and freedom of conception cha- 
racteristic of the epic style. If, moreover, we are to regard the 
highest walk in painting as fitted to represent human nature, 
the study of both of them ought to be oevor closely and insepa- 
rably united. 

Probably no work in any of the arts has ever attained abso- 
lute perfection, although in nature we see many objects which 
are perfect, not only as regards their main practical purposes 
but their artistical qualities. Those of the greatest genius, 
who have produced the most stupendous performances which 
by inferior artists have been looked, upon as models of excel- 
lence, have regarded their own works as imperfect, because their 
gaze extended to regions beyond the height which they were 
able to attain, a vast expanse which no eye but theirs had 
reached, and the complete survey of which even they could not 
effect. To the humbler plains of mediocrity a vast multitude 
advance. Some reach the higher ground around the pinnacles 
of the mountain. But very few indeed ascend the upper regions, 
and of these hardly one ventures to scale the summit. 

The arts seem, however, to be almost always in a state of 
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fluctuation. The tide of this vast ocean is gonorally oithor 
ebbing or flowing. Mathomatics, on tho othor hand, may he 
stationary ; and whon onco they have reachod a certain point, 
they establish themsolvos thero without any foar of recoding. 

Mr. Hume, in his Essay on tho ‘Riso of tho Aris,’ Inys it 
down as an axiom that “whon the arts and ycioncos como to 
perfection in any state, from that moment thoy naimrally or 
rather necessarily decline, and seldom or novor revive in that 
nation where they formerly flourished.” That any art, or 
other pursuit, when it has reachod the highest perfection of 
which it is capable, can proceed no farther, and unloss it con- 
tinues stationary must decline, is as certain as that when any 
person has ascended the summit of a monntain ho must cither 
remain stationary or descend. But, in tho first placo, a con- 
dition of actual perfection has, I beliovo, nover yot boon attained 
by the arts, either in ancient or modorn times. And, in the 
next place, although the arts may not go on advancing from 
the point of comparative oxcellence at which they have arrivod, 
they may remain stationary, as was the caso with the arts in 
Greece and Rome for a considorable perigd, although no par- 
ticular pre-eminent genius in thom appeared. Their decline has 
‘been mainly owing to over-refinement, which genorates decay ; 
and this over-rofinemont, , perhaps, almost nocessarily arises 
when they cease to advance, and is caused by the innato vigour 
-which can no longer find vent to exert itself in a natural and 
legitimate progression, developing itself in that direction. 
Moreover, as in the human body, so in the arts, all thoir onor« 
gies become spent and worn out by time, and they fall into 
decrepitude. 

It might, moreover, be naturally expoctod from tho nainre of 
things, that when any particular art has reachod a high dugrao 
of perfection it would thenceforth doclino, inasmuch as its ordi- 
nary professors not being able to rival the grand works which 
they see produced by its leading followors, dogenerate at onco 
into servile imitators. Genius becomes, as it were, blinded by 
the dazzle of its own splendour, and loses its way in the mazo 
which its own powers have created. 

The non-revival of the arts in nations where they havo once 
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flourished, has, nevertheless, been in most cases caused by the 
non-revival of the nations themselves, who fell with the arts. 

VIII. Like the human frame, -to the growth and gradual 
progress of which, and its passage through the various stages 
of infancy, youth, manhood, and old age, 1t has been compared; 
art is hable to a variety of deleterious influences, correspond- 
ing in their nature and effects to the diseases in a living body, 
arising from many different causes, and each being more or less 
pernicious to its vigour and general well-being. 

The diseases of different kinds to which art is liable are, 
probably, to a large extent correspondent, both as regards 
their origin, variety, and individual character to those in 
man; some belonging to the material, others to the immaterial 
part of its constitution; some exciting it too vigorously, 
others paralysing its efforts; some being peculiar to certain 
constitutions, others common to all constitutions alike. Of 
these complaints, moreover, some, like those of infants, attack 
it during the early period of its career, and perhaps have an 
influence over its character and frame to the latest stage. 
Others assail it maiply durmg youth, some in maturity only, 
and several in old age. 

As some diseases are more pornicious to certain constitu- 
ions than to others, so some arts are more peculiarly liable to 
suffer from, certain influences than are other aris. And as some 
liseases are equally fatal to all frames, so the provalence of 
xertain influences are the sure precursors of the decay of all 
the aris alike. Not only, moroover, dq tho same causes operate 
n producing the decline of each of the arts, but each operate 
n the same way; and each, as in the case of an animal framo, 
ay occasioning debility and depay. Thus the tondency to 
‘rivoliity, to tinsel effect, to exaggoration, to insipidity, to 
axcess of novelty, and each of these in all their varieties with 
which art of wach kind has to contend at evory stage of its 
zareer, are but so many diseases with which it is boset, and for 
sach of which fit antidotes may be administercd with more or 
less success, and to some of which reference will here be made. 
And as in thé case of an animal frame, disoase originates 
mainly from some defector disorder, either in the atmosphere 
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or in the food which is imbibed ; so it ordinarily happons in the 
case of art, that each of thoso disoasos springs from, or is 
caused by somo disorder or dofect in tho sentimont of tho poo- 
ple at that particular poriod, and the only roal and officient 
romody for which is the correction of the taste of tho nation, 
and the ostablishment of right principlos for iis guidance. 

When art attains such a degroe of mechanical oxcollenco as 
to become ornamental, a danger at onco arises that it will bo 
degraded into more ornamont; and,in an ago of luxury and 
refinement, moretricious attractions and tinsol aro proferrod to 
the most sterling qualitios. As a nation begins lo degenorato, 
and gives tokens of its degeneration, when wealth is prized 
for itself, not for the high intellectual and moral advantagos it 
is capable of securing; so on the same principlo, works of art 
should be regarded not for thomsolves, or as more ornamental 
furniture, but for the high intollectual and moral usos which 
they aro capable of sorving. 

Prejudice or fashion occasionally for a limo usurp authority 
over the public mind to-such an oxtent that nothing which is 
not conformable to their principlos is toleratod as correct, 
or allowed to, be in accordance with good taste. Fashion, 
iideed, may fairly exorciso an influonco upon, but ought to 
have no control over tasio or art, ln renlity, fashion is no 
more determined by taste than taslo is by fashion. 

The circumstance that fashious chango-—by moans of which 
objects of taste that excited admiration at ono poriod aro, dis 
carded for others which, although inforior, aro for a timo pra. 
ferred "to them—is consoquontly no proof that thore ix no 
correct standard of public tasto ; inasmuch'as the main causo 
of fashions changing is not the actual chgngo of the princi~ 
ples of taste, byt the love of novolty in mankind, which 
leads them to desire an alteration from ono fashion to an- 
other, and to be for ever substituting something now in the 
place of that to which they have bocome aconstomed, and of 
which they have grown woary. Fashion is, in fact, the 
constant variation produced by the ation of publio opinion 
from time to time upon matters of taste. Ié fluctuates, 
as it were, like a tide ebbing and flowing as differont con. 

VOL. I. I 
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tending causes obtain the ascendancy, and affect the public 
mind. 

Taste is indeed, itself, so far, not only liable to change, but 
there is perhaps hardly anything which is so exposed to fluctua- 
tions as is this. Probably, however, it is not so much subject to 
be corrupted in its nature, as to be perverted in its direction, 
False glitter is most ruinous to it in this respect, against which 
the establishment of sound and correct principles is the surest 
protection. Those rivers whose bed lies the deepest, are the 
least hable to wander from their course. 

We may perceive different and even opposite influences 
acting upon and directing in various ways the development 
and the growth of each art, analogous to the manner in which 
soil and chmate and weather affect the progress of each plant. 
This is observable in the rise of every separate nation, and of 
every separate art; and as each nation has its peculiar distine- 
tive characteristic in this respect, so each art will be affected 
and moulded according to the character of tho nation in which 
it is cultivated. This remark is applicable alike to each style 
in art, as well as to each art. 

Nevertheless, the variety of taste exhibited in different 
nations, and even by the people of the same nation, according 
as this is influenced by circumstances, ought not to be ad- 
mitted as any proof that thore is no sure standard or crite- 
rion by which a just opinion with respect to 1aatters of taste 
can bo formed. On mattors of reason, indeed, which aro 
deemed especially to admit of certainty as regards their 
solution, men differ quite as esscutially, and quite as widely, 
as they do on matiers of taste, 

Probably one of the most remarkable instances of the entire 
change of taste in the opinions of men in general, is afforded 
by the different manner in which rude ‘and wild mountainous 
prospects are regarded at the present day by persons of taste 
aad education, compared with the light in which they were 
viewed a cenlury ago, as also in earlier timos. It is extra- 
ordinary how little grandeur in scenery seems to have beon 
admired by the ancients; and although their poets and ‘paint- 
ers occasionally introduced featuros of this kind inté* their 
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compositions, in the description of sconory of this class no 
allusion is made to their artistical morit, Indoed, until the 
period of the last contury, the grandeur and sublimity of tho 
mountains of Switzorland and Wales and Scotland appear to 
have been wholly disrogardod, ‘ovon by porsons of tasto and 
education who visited thoso romantic regions. Beauty in 
geenery, such as is afforded by rivors and woods, and dolls 
and fertile plains, seems, howevor, to have boon much oarlicr 
appreciated than was the sublimity arising from Alpine peaks, 
and precipices, and rocks, and torrents. The most probablo 
and satisfactory mode of accounting for this poculiarity in 
their taste is that views of the former kind wore always asso-~ 
ciated with, and productive of idoas and sensalions of a 
pleasing and agreeable character, such as we dosiro to have 
effected by works of art themselves ; while scenoy of the latter 
, kind were connected entircly with emotions allied to pain, 
being suggestive of danger and terror, such as we ospocially 
endeavour tp avoid the excitemont of in artistical perform. 
ances. But, on the other hand, although the ancients may bo 
supposed to have neglected, objects of grandour in’ scenery 
because they were calculated to cause disagréeablo sonsations ; 
yetrthey at thé same time resorted to the description of battlos 
and deeds of horror, both in their pictures and their pooms, 
far more frequently than do tho moderns, and indeed these 
may be said to have beon their favourite thomos. Possibly, 
another reason why boldness and grandour in mountain sconory 
were not admired and appreciated by the ancicntsa, and by 
our forefatheng, as they now are, is thal the rogions whore ob-. 
jects of this kind abounded woro’so associated with unpleasant 
recollections, when travelling thoro was from various causes 
very insecure, as to render them too cxtonsivoly objocls of 
pain to be fit subjects for artistical ropresentation, Bub tho 
main and real cause was, undoubtedly, tho gonoral deficioncy 
in cultivation of taste, when its truo principles had hardly 
been enunciated, and were understood by but very fow. Thoso 
who visited these remote and dangerous regions had not, cons 
sequently, sufficient elevation of mind to be impressed with 
the objects of sublimity and grandeur there displayed. While 
L2 
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the progress of civilization has rendered a visit to those Scenes 
safe and easy, the progress of taste has rendered them also 
subjects of vivid interest, and of intense gratification. 

The abandonment and loss for all practical purposes of the 

dead languages prove, to a gréat extent, the revolution in the 
mind of the world that has taken place during the progress of 
ages; although it must be admitted that other causes besides 
this have contributed to such abandonment. With this, more- 
over, a vast change of feeling and habit has been wrought. 
And not improbably the intellect of the world has, on the 
whole, degenerated to an extent corresponding with the de- 
goneration of its mode of expressing itself. Great languages 
have died, because the great thoughts which they were em- 
ployed to express have ceased to live. 
* But taste, like every other faculty or operation of the mind, 
including the reason, and even the conscience, may become 
deadened, or may be misled. An erroneous course of educa- 
tion, or a want of intellectual cultivation, may induce a person 
to form such incorrect notions or principles respecting a work 
of art, or art in general, or may cause him to be so incapable of 
entering upon the subject, that his opinion can hardly be 
deemed worthy of any consideration in the matter. Taste, in 
this case, is cither paralysed or corrupted. As the existence of 
this faculty is genorally admitted, so its occasional abuse or per- 
version are no moro to be received as proofs of its non-existence, 
than the fact of a man boing dead or paralytic is a proof that 
he never was ondowed with vitality or vigour. This liability of 
taste to be corrupted, corresponding with the liability to disorder 
of every animated frame, is the grand source of disoage in art. 

Prejudices of various kinds will at different periods for a 
time exercise a,most injurious influence on the condition of 
art. For instance, undue admiration of whatever is ancient, 
of whatever is foreign, of whatever belongs to a certain style, 
have occasionally secured exclusivo attention, and obseurod 
all real merit in every other department. Disease in the 
public taste may affect various pursuits at the same time. 
Thus, the love of allegory, which poisoned the mind of the 
middle ages, perverted whatever of genius for art then de- 
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veloped itself. At particular poriods of a nation’s history, all 
intellectual pursuits appear to dogencrato, and art in common 
with them. In some cases, tho vory intollect of tho nation 
becomes obscured. It is probably, howover, not so much 
genius itself which Quctuates, in the cascs alludod to, as that 
at differont times different channels for ils divorsion aro dis- 
covered, oither by the poculiar oxigencies of a poople at such a 
period, or by a concentration of offorts in ono particular 
direction or pursuit. 

As in the carly progress of painting and sculpturo, tho want 
of beauty and effect in the reprosentation were sought to bo 
atoned for by gorgeous colouring, and by ornamonis of gold 
and precious jewels, in the mothod doscribod ; so in pootry and 
eloquence, meretricious exccllences of a corrosponding cha- 
racter, such as forced images and violent antithosos, aro wont 
to be introduced, to compensate for doficioncy in iruo poctical 
ideas and sterling merit, 

Architecture and music, and also gardening, havo undorgono 
important changos in their whole character at different poriods 
of their history. But nothing so well illustrates the extra- 
ordinary fluctuations, and indeed perversions of taste, and 
through them the diseases to which art is subjoct, as the vari- 
ous changes in costume, according to the mere whim or fashion 
of tho day, as the caprice of the multitude dirccts it, What is 
deemed beautiful- one year, is considered hideous in the noxt, 
That this docs not arise from an actual doficioncy in, or an 
absolute want of taste, is obvious from the fact that, while 
mankind all unite in crying out for theso difforent changos, 
and in condemning one month what thoy extolled the month 
before, they also all unite in rendering their homage to cortain 
examples of taste, which nevor fluctuato as rogaris thoir popu- 
larity and approval. I allude to the classic costumo oxhibiled 
in ancient art, and to the mastorpieces éf ancient art thom- 
selves, of which every person agrees in tostifying his approval. 
Works of nature, too, ever hold with unvarying popularity the 
same pre-eminence. 

As cach of the arts exercises an important inflnonce over the 
rest, at every successive stage of their progress; poetry ovor 
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music, and music over poetry, and each over the drama, and the 
drama over each of these; and as eloquence is extensively in- 
fluenced by, and extensively influences them all, as do also 
painting, sculpture, and architecture ; so the diseases contracted 
by one of these arts are at once communicated to the others. 

IX. The correctness of the several principles here adduced 
may be best evinced, and will be fully illustrated, by refer- 
ence to the history of the rise and progress of the arts in any 
country, and by that of each of the arts alike; all being swayed 
by the same important events, and being regulated by the same 
general principles, they proceed onward together, and ihe same 
causes regulate and influence them all. Corresponding cha- 
racteristics also mark the particular career, and the same 
stages in the career of each. Every true history of them will 
bear witness to this fact; and perhaps the best proof of the cor- 
rectuess of such a history will be afforded by this critcrion. 

In each country, moreover, this is the same. Jixamples 
have already boen afforded as regards the condition of art 
during its infancy. What we now have to review is the con- 
dition which it exhibits while advancing, and as it changos 
from one state to another, until it reaches the culminating 
point of its career; and the phases that it \displays during the 
various stages of its progress. As regards these latter muta- 
tions, it may be comparcd to a lake, whoso aspoct alters but 
slightly with the changes of the weather, and of the seasons. The 
fluctuations exhibited in the condition of art during its advance- 
ment may be assimilatod to the course of a river which varies 
at each turn, from its rise to iis merging into the soa. Indoed, 
not only tho history of art, and of each school alike, might be 
referred to, to test the truth of the theory here enunciated; 
but a reference to the general history of civilization in each 
country, and, indeed, of society, and of mankind at large, may 
be appealed to in confirmation of what has been advanced. 

As regards, however, the rise of the arts thomselves, the 
progress of art of each kind may be accurately traced fromsthe 
various specimens extant, as clearly and regularly and,don- 
secutively, through all its different stages, as the growth of 
any other pursuit or branch of knowledge. Thus, in painting, 
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sculpture, architecture, and poolry, as also in music, the drama, 
and costume, the advancement of cach of thom is oxhibited, as 
are also the chavactoristics which I havo pointed out, as those 
that distinguished each stage of their growth; and it is dis- 
cernible whether these arose from tho natural progross of tho 
art contemporancously with that of civilization, or through the 
influence of genius in a foreign nation which was moro onlight- 


_ ened than our own. In each of those aris, morooyvor, tho talons 
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of an individual artist occasionally displays itself, and rays from 
this bright planet pierce through the genoral gloom wilh which. 
art in general is ovorspread. 

In all countries and in all ages, the arts havo ever boon ana- 
logous to growth in the natural world, slow and gradual in 
their progress. In Hgypt and in Grecce, about a thousand 
years were occupied in their advancement from thoir primitive 
to their most perfect stato. 

Whether in Greece or in Rome, in Eugland or in I'vance, in 
Germany or in America, the history of art in all theso tospacts 
will be the same, will narrate the same tale, and from ib tho | 
same moral must be drawn. In oach country, indecd, and in 
every age, it is nevertheless, in reality, not so much arl as 
human nature that is ever the same, and all whoso oporations 
are in each case exerted according to the same unorring and 
fixed principles. And in each of the arts, and at each stago 
of their progress, are those results seen. 

The genoral history of each of theso arts will, moroovor, ox« 
hibit the diseases and deleterious influences of various kinds by 
which art has been, from time to time, affectod. Al no poriod, 
indeed, is the similarity of causes operating on art evinced 
more lucidly than during thoir infancy, and their declino; and 
as like diseases affoct them, so corresponding’ causes occasion 
their decay. 

Architecture, probably more than any other art, exhibits in 
its rise the various causos which influence art gonorally, and 
the multifarious modes of that influcnce. Thus, woalith, reli- 
gion, politics, foreign intercourse, luxury, and the introduction 
of different usages and customs, alike act upon tho charactor of 
architecture, and in various ways tend to the creation of certain 
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forms, to the development of particular styles, and to the in- 
vention of new orders. 

The style of architecture in each country, on the first deve- 
lopment of the art, is, indeed, as has already been observed,* 
necessarily moulded and influenced to a great extent by the 
quality of the materials which presented themselves for use, 
and the nature of the country where particular buildings are 
erected. And the original peculiar features of each style con- 
tinue to affect and to influence the manner and character of the 
art through successive ages. For instance, in countries where 
the earliest temples were constructed out of caverns, and in 
those where trees were first used as their pillars, the general 
form to which these materials would tend continues to be pre- 
served in the style of their architecture to the remotest period, 
as may be seen in those of Egypt and Greece. 

Architecture also, equally with the other arts, reflects 
during its progress, and at successive periods, the character 
of the people among whom it is cultivated, —intellectual, 
moral, and physical; their taste, their ingenuity, their turn 
of thought, their feelings, and their habits, are each exhibited 
here. 

Of all the arts, however, costume is probably that which 
most accurately and most forcibly evinces the character of 
the people by whom it is adopted, and that not only of an 
intellectual, but also of a moral and physical kind. In- 
deed, not merely their taste and their ingenuity, but their 
whims and frivolities, as also their physical requirements are 
here chronicled. Simplicity and luxury, ignorance and cultiva- 
tion, vigour and refinement, each leave their impress on the 
art.whose features they have had such influence in moulding. 
It would appear, in fact, that none of the arts are so directly 
and so extensively affected by the taste of the age as is that 
of costume; and, on the other hand, no art, equally with 
costume, exercises so extensive an influence on the taste of the 
age. Costume affords the fullest and the most varied opportu- 
nities for the display of artistieal skill; and efforts in this art 
being more generally anid more minutely observed than .is or- 


* Vide ante, Chapter ITT. Sect. 7. 
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dinarily the case with artistic performances, they produce more 
effect on the character and feeling of the people. The charactor 
of the national costume at each period in tho history of a na- 
tion supplies, moreover, sure index to tho condition of art in 


those corresponding epochs. 
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CHAPTER V. 


THE PECULIAR APPROPRIATE PROVINCE, AND ESPECIAL 
CHARACTERISTIC OF EACH OF THE ARTS. 


I. Tam due and correct classification of each of the arts, as- 
signing to them severally their appropriate province, is a matter 
of the first consequence in the attainment of a complete know- 
ledge of the subject of this work ; and to this object the present 
chapter will be devoted. 

Each art has not only its own proper and especial depart- 
ment, but in that particular department alone this individual 
art reigns supreme. As an individual man may be by nature 
peculiarly adapted for some one pursuit, and disqualified for 
another ; so certain arts are fitted for one purpose, and unfitted 
for another. The powers of each may be extensive, but they 
are in each limited to their appointed spheres. ~~“ 

The province of each art I may define to be that particular 
department of 16 in which 1 is peculiarly qualified to effect the 
greatest purposes, and for which the subjects to which 1t is to 
be applied are especially adapted. 

But although each of the arts, has its particular province, 
where, but where alone, it exercisés entire sway ; yet this meed 
not prevent it from ever entering into the dominion of any of 
the other arts, even should it there be admitted rather on suffer- 
ance than by right. To each is its allotted department assigned, 
and beyond that it has no legitimate power or rule. Ocda* 
sionally, however, either by tolerance or usurpation, each exer- 
cises to some extent the authority of the other. Thus, arts 
the most remote in their nature, and the most different in their 
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mode of operation, may somotimes trespass on each other’s pro- 
vince. For instance, painting usurps the authority of poetry 
when it seeks 10 conyey the thoughts and exprossions of the in- 
* dividual portrayed beyond a general suggestion regarding thom; 
although this may sometimes be done without oncroaching upon 
the province of, and as it wero by consent of the other. Whon 
in poetry, form and colour are minutely doseribed, or a parti- 
cular graphic reprosentation is ablompted, the tervilory of 
painting is more or less invaded. 

As each art has its own peculiar province, so it is greatost in 
that province. Its success there is most complote, it flou- 
rishes there as in a climato most congenial to it; but this 
affords no conclusive reason why it should nevor be exorted at 
all in the other provinces, whon circumstances roquire that it 
should be so applied. Many of the most vigorous planis now 
growing in this country were not originally nativos of tho 
soil, But this consideration ought not to lead us to the op- 
posite and oqually erroneous conclusion, that because to some 
extent several arts may bo exerted with equal success in the 
attainment of the same object, all the arts are equally capaci- 
tated for this purpose. This would’ be like asserting that 
because’ some plants bear transplanting to, and flourish in a 
foreign clime, all plants are adapted for all climes. Painting, 
sculpture, poetry, eloquence, and music, do not so much diffor 
in their actual capacity for imaginative efforts, for oxamplo, as 
in the mode in which they exert thom. 

Art of each kind may have different objects in viow as ro- 
gards the subjects which it embraces ; as, for instance, if may be 
termed material when it aims'at the representation of material 
objects moral when it aims at describing sontiments or fecl- 
ings; mental when the results or workings of tho mind aro to 
be exhibited. 

The portrayal of spiritual beings, whon reducod to visual 
objects, must, howevor, belong to matorial depicted; as> al- 
though thoy are spiritual in their nature, they are dopiclod 
as material, which is indeed the only mode in which they admis 
of actual representation. 

As a general principle, it might perhaps be laid down that 
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the visible arts, such as painting and sculpture, are best adapted 
for the representation of visible objects and actions, such as 
the forms of men and their bodily operations ; while the in- 
visible arts, such as poetry, eloquence, and music, mainly fitted 
for the description of invisible subjects, such as the workings 
of the soul m all its various modes. 

It is occasionally difficult to mark out the division between 
sculpture and architecture ; and where, especially in ornament, 
the one commences and the other leaves off. When the sculptor’ 
colours his statues, he intrudes into the province of the painter. 
When the poet or rhetorician, in order to give emphasis to his 
recitation, modulates his voice, he enters the province of music. 
And when the orator assumes passious and gestures symbolic 
of feelings which do not really animate him, he strays into the 
province of the actor. 

It is, however, not only a matter of importance, but frequently 
one of great practical consequence, to maintain the proper 
separation and distinction between the different arts, and to 
keep each within its appointed and natural boundaries. This 
is especially seen in the case of poetry and eloquence, as when 
in the place of eloquence, the obj ect of which is to adorn and 
add effect to argument, poetry is resorted to, mere tinsel is 
generally the result. So poetry, in a corresponding mode, is 
degenerated, when, instead of being tasteful or imaginative, 
it is rendered argumentative. Sculpture and painting become 
debased in like manner when they either of them aim at tho 
efforts proper only for the other ; as when perspective is endea- 
voured to be introduced into sculptural composition. In artis- 
tical as in animal nature, a mule and barren race is produced 
by the adulteration of those of different kinds. 

Although the various arts tesemble one another in many 
points of agreement, as I shall endeavour to point out in the 
chapter which follows the present; yet the differences between 
them are in every respect so great, so markod, and so essen- 
tial, especially as regards their mechanical mode of operation, 
that it is unnecessary to dilate on this subject here. While 
they have all of them the resemblance which belongs to mem- 
bers of the same family, they have each of them the peculiar 
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charactoristics which distinguish from one anothor tho difforent 
independent individuals of that family. 

During the early ages of art, I havo already in « provious 
chapter remarked that cach of tho aris wore vory frequontly 
united, both as regards their being blended into ona, or, when, 
they remained distinct, their boing oxorcisod togothor. 

IL. I now therefore proceed to assign 10 cach art the appro- 
priate sphere or provinco in which it is espocially adapted to 
move, being morcovor that to which, and to which alono it pro- 
perly belongs. 

The peculiar province or distinctive department of tho art of 
painting is to représent with fidelity and force, so as to afford 
a near resemblance of those subjects, real objocts aud sconos 
in nature, as they actually appear to the eye, which is the organ 
of sense that is availed of in the pursuit of this art, Painting 
is also adapted for the represontation of imaginary sconos in 
which fictitious personages and transactions are portrayod as 
though they were oxistent, by means of which it is filted 
for the description of, and for recording with the utmost 
exactness, fulness, and force, and presenting before tho mind 
leading ideas of transactions of every variety, and of groat im- 
portance, either on account, of the intorost they possess, or tho 
results they produce, and which oceupied but a limitod spaco 
in their performance, so that the most prominent and important 
matters or individuals in such transaction may bo exhibited 
at one view. Historical and tragic, and also domostic ovonts, 
aré thus narrated at some particular period of thoir oceurronco. 
Moreover, by means of this art, the portraits of living charac- 
ters, presonting them exactly as they appoared, by which wo 
seem to retain among us their very persons, are offocted, and 
are preserved for future generations. 

Through the art of painting we also oblain an accurate and 
forcible representation of viows of landscapos such as they aro 
seen in nature, by means of which tho appearanco of distant 
countries is accurately made known to us, in all their various 
characteristics. 

In historical reprosciftations in painting, tho groatost truth 
and force are evinced, and the roal figures of each of the actors 
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in the scene appear to be before us, although destitute of voice 
and motion, Another advantage which this art possesses is, 
that the description is intelligible to all persons alike, of 
whatever language or clime, as it-is in the universal language 
of nature that they are addressed, The exhibition of character 
and passion and emotion applies itself with equal vigour to the 
understanding of every individual, of whatever nation or 
tongue, 

The leading clements of painting are shape, colour, light 
and shade, and perspective. Its powor to excite the mind 
it owes to language, ocular indeed but not oral, which, hike 
verbal language, varies with the style and' school of the art. 
A transaction present, or lately passed, can alone be de- 
scribed by painting, and not, as im poetry, the continuous nar- 
ration of an event; although to what extent this rule is capa- 
ble of being relaxed, I shall endeavour to point out in a future 
chapter,* where this part of the subject is more particularly 
discussed. But as there are many objects and scenes which it 
is out of the power of painting and sculpture to represent, and 
which can only be communicated by words; so thero are also 
many objects and scenes which painting and sculptire alone 
can adequately, or indeed at all efficiently depict, and of which 
words wholly fail to convey any apt notions. And in all cases, 
painting and sculpture are far more precise and complote than 
are either poetry or cloquence, in the portrayal or production 
of the ideas which they sorve to call forth. 

Painting is in its manner the most definite and distinctive of 
all the arts; what it effects it effects the most completely, 






alphough its segpe in some respects is the most limited of that 
56 of thebide But though colour and form, and light and 


shade, and perspective are its only elements, yet it is able to 
convey ideas of action as well as of substance. 

Painting, originally confined to the representation of natural 
objects, in its higher walk embraces subjects most remote from 
matter ; and even the inmost feelings and cogitations of the 
soul it is sometimes successful in describing. 

III. ‘The strict province or distinctive department of the art 


* Vide post, Chapter X. Sects. 5, 6, 
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of soulpture—in which also the eye is the organ of sonso that 
ig availed of—is to represent real objects in naturo as regards 
their form or shape, which is the main element of sculpturo, in 
which it is absolutely completo and porfoct; but light and 
shade are important auxiliary clomonts hero. Ideal charactors 
or subjects may be also porirayed by sculpture; although of 
course in tho reprosentation thoy aro described as roal, 

Sculpture is not only of all the arts the most suggestive in ils 
nature ; but it is calculated to carry its suggestions furthor and 
deeper than do any other of the arts, imasmuch ag it is much 
more in suggestion than in direct actual represontation that 
it is able to produce effect. All that it accomplishes in the 
way of representation is the mere form,—the most important 
indeed of all the cloments of representation. Jt sets the mind 
at work, as if woro, from this grand centre, and loaves the 
imagination to proceed onward in one particular direction, 
according to the impetus thus afforded. But although form 
is the main element in sculpture, yet there are some fornis 
which it is not only bolow painting in portraying, but which it 
is peculiarly inadapted to describe; such as tho delicate folds 
of fine drapery, feathers, and robes flowing in the wind, as 
also flowers and foliage, which, from their minutonoss, do not 
admit fully of being thus roptesented, and in the appoaranco 
of which colour is the main feature. This principle, howover, 
admits more or less of modification.’ For instance, in bas- 
reliefs, which in some respects approach near to painting, cor. 
tain compositions may be effected which in pure sculpture 
should not be attempted. The simplicity in character of the 
material should control also the design. 

Sculpture is but imperfectly adapted for tho represontation 
of transactions in which a large number of porsons are on- 
gaged, or a considerable spaco of ground is occupied, inasmuch 
as it is destitute of colouring, and to a great oxtent of the aid 
of perspective. Among the Grecks, however, many of thoir 
statues were painted, as in our wax-work figures, and pro- 
cious stones were introduced into their oyes to give them Instro. 
Indeed, at that period, buildings as well as figuros appear to 
have been occasionally painted. Wooden figures, with faces 
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coloured with vermilion, are mentioned in the ‘ Wisdom’ of 
Solomon.* “ 

. That the ancient Greeks coloured their statues is evident 
from the traces of paint discovered on some of them, as also 
from the fagt of an inscription to a maker of eyes for statues 
having been discovered on a Greek tomb. 

The principle of colouring statues appears, nevertheless, not 
to proceed from the desire to attempt thereby to resemble, 
much less to imitate actual nature, but from a wish merely to 
bestow such a tint upon the marble as will serve to distinguish 
it from the ordinary substance, which gives a degree of life to 
it, although without absolutely endeavouring to delude any 
one into the supposition that the real living form, is before him. 
In this respect, colouring statues differs essentially from wax- 
work, which is an effort not only to represent, but to copy 
animated nature, and that to an extent amounting to illusion. 

In illustration of what was observed in the first section of 
this chapter as to the desirableness of keeping distinct each 
department of the arts, it may here be remarked that what 
sculpture gains by borrowing from the other arts, such as 
colour and perspective from painting, it loses as rogards its 
own character. Sculpture has the advantago of exhibiting the 
whole shape of any subject which it represents, so that it may 
be viewed in difforont positions, while painting only allows us 
to sea 4 portion of each figure; although, on the other hand, 
the ohe view which the latter art prosents is that which is the 
most effective and striking. Sculpture, possessing the quality 
of form, hasmore actual reality about it than painting ; although 
want of colour and the constant sameness of position i in what- 
over difigetion thé sthiue is viewed, give to it an air of life- 
les aind stiffness. Although there are, doubtless, a great 
many! exteptions:to this general rule, yet, on the whole, it will 
probably be found that, while painting appears well fitted 
for the portrayal of action, sculpture is best adapted for the 
representation of repose. 

If painting is useful in handing down to posterity the effigies 
of the great men and heroes of any particular age, sculpture is 

* Chapter ii, 5. 
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even still more valuablo in the opportunities which it affords us 
for raisingmonumental tributes to thoir memory, and prosorving, 
through the durability of tho material employod, tho roal form 
and stature of the individual to the romotost poriod. It is, 
moreover, adapted for works of evory size, and fox. all situa- 
tions, whethor the intorior of buildings or tho opon air. 

Thus art, equally with painting, is capablo of conveying idoas 
of the sublimest and the most beautiful nature, althongh, por- 
haps, it is not to the same oxtent adapted for boing appliod to 
each variety of subject. Indeed, to painting thoro is a limil, 
owing to the nature of the art; and with rogard to sculpture 
this limit is still further carried. It may, perhaps, be laid down 
that whatever may be represented in sculpture, may bo ro- 
presented in painting; but that many topics proper for 
painting are unfitted for sculpture. Its inadaptation for tho 
introduction of perspective is, perhaps, its greatest doficiency 
as compared with painting. While varioty is the characteristic 
feature of painting, simplicity is that of sculpture. The former 
is gonerally more agreeable, the latter moro striking, to which 
its simplicity mainly conduces; the former attains the utmost 
beauty, the latter the highest grandeur. 

Sculpture has been contended by somo to aim at highor excel- 
lence than painting, as from its matorial its works are all neces- 
sarily of greater importance, and because it is loss able to avail 
itself of merotricious ornaments, those especially connocted with 
colour and chiaro-oscuro, which may be resorted to to sot off an 
indifferent painting. But this, allhough true to a certain extont, 
admits of exceptions ; as a great composition in painting, consi- 
dering the study required for it, iho time domanded in its do. 
sign and completion, and the labour which it ontails, is hardly 
less important than a work. of corresponding magnitudo in 
sculpture, which generally consists of a single figure only. And 
in respect to meretricious ornament, although colour and chiaro- 
oscuro may not be resorted to by the sculptor, yot many trivial 
excellonces, to the disregard of higher considerations, may bo 
and often are availed of by him, such as extravagance of ox- 
pression or attitude, high finish, even in the dress, and display 
of mechanical skill, to the neglect of intelloctual effort, Paint. 

Vel. I. M 
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ing, on the other hand, must rely on the merit of the indi- 
vidual performance, to give it that rank which a work in sculp- 
ture assumes from the very nature of its material. 

LY. The direct province or distinctive department of the art 
of poetry is, by its tasteful and harmonious, and even musical 
arrangerhent of the order of the words used in a verbal com- 
position, whether spoken or written, according to the principles 
already referred to, and through the excitement of apt ideas and 
emotions for this purpose, to narrate or describe in the most 
affecting.and elevating manner, any subject, sentiment, or feel- 
ing, either real or imaginary, that may be calculated to interest 
us. Its essential element is language. The ear is consequently 
the organ which is directly availed of in the exercise of this 
art; but indirectly, the eye, or at any rate the mental vision, 
Bad the sense of feeling, are also employed in the appeals made 
to the mind by practical efforts. 

Poetry is the flower of thought, culled from the wild field of 
ordinary expression and cogitation, and separated from the 
stem and leaves of general commonplace reflection and ob- 
servation. Poctical excitement, like the presence of flowers, 
is directly calculated to produce pleasure; although, on the 
other hand, it is pleasure only, and not fruit, that it yields. 

Pootry has an advantage over both painting and sculpture, 
in that it possesses the eloment of motion as regards its pro- 
gressive narration, and also sound; although, on the other hand, 
it is destitute of form and colour. 

The fullest description of events is indoed afforded by poetry, 
which narrates them, not only as regards the moment of their 
performance, but details the various attendant occurrences con. 
nected with them, and introduces every circumstanco adapted 
to give effect to the scene. All the characters in the transac- 
tion are also separately described; and, by causing them to 
speak for themselves, an idea is presented of their nature and 
capacities, which may in some degree atone for the want of that, 
visual perception which is supplied by repr esentations in paint- 
ing and sculpture. 

It has been asserted by high authority,* that in painting the 

* Lessing's ‘ Laocoon.’ 
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execution seems more difficult than’the invontion, while in 
poetry the reverse is the caso. Bui this is certainly not true 
as regards the highost efforts of eithor, which aro alike diffi- 
cult to conceive or to carry out, 

It has also been said that painting ismute ppetry, and poottry 
speaking painting. This is, however, true only as a vory govoral 
rule, and admits of many and important oxcoptions. 

It may be dotermined that tho descriptions which are afforded 
by poetry, are less forcible than those effected by painting and 
sculpture, but that they are at the samo time moro genoral and 
comprehensive, and are better adapted to rouse the passions of 
the soul by sympathy; as where we put sentiments into tho 
mouth of one of the heroes in the pieco, which may lead thoso 
who hear them to associate their feelings with his own. 

Representations in painting strike us with the groatost force 
at first; but I believe that the dosoriptions ronderod by tho 
poetic art sink deeper into the mind. In the latter, much 
is left to the imagination to supply, and that of a kind which 
it is well able to effect, being the ideas of visible objects, and 
which it will also accomplish in a more perfect manner than 
can be attained by any efforts of graphic art. On the other 
hand, what in painting is left for the mind to furnish, in ordor 
to complete the reality, is more difficult to afford, on account 
of the abstract nature of the ideas required. Tho aid of lan« 
guage is also in the lattor case altogethor wanting, Paintings 
are, for the reasons above statod, bottor and more easily ro~ 
membered than poems. Momory is moro skillod in revaining 
sensual than abstract ideas. 

In the description of invisible subjects, such as sontimonts 
and intellectual operations, poetry is as suporior to painting in 
power and efficiency, as painting is boyond pootry in the re- 
presentation of corporeal objects. 

As poetry i is the most liberal of all the arts in describing any 
events, so is it the most free as regards the liberty allowed to it 
in. effecting its descriptions. Poetry mainly excels in sugges~ 
tion ; painting in representation. 

Tn the delineation of visible: corporeal beauty, although tho 
poet cannot draw lines and depict colours, he can doscribe 

Mm 2 
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shapes and hues, so that the ideas of them in the mind may be 
as clear and as vivid as those conveyed by pictorial representa- 
tion ; at least as regards the leading features of the object, this 
can be as efficiently attained by poetry as by painting. In 
respect to the minutiea and the details of the different parts, 
painting “alone can adequately portray them. Poetry, indeed, 
to some extent, may accomplish this also, but only with great 
labour, and seldom, if ever, with the same success that painting 
does; and, as already observed, such an effort as this is quite 
out of its legitimate province. 

But in certain cases, poetry may as efficiently describe dif- 
ferent things by a mere reference to them, as regards their 
general qualities, and by affording an account of their particular 
characteristics, as can be done in painting. This is especially 
the case with common objects, such as flowers or trees or 
cattle. Thus, if the flowers are referred to as violets only, as 
vivid, an idea of them is conveyed to the mind as if they were 
painted. And if to this general description it is particularized 
that they were of a dark blue colour, or of large size, as com- 
plete a notion is afforded of them as any representation could 
offect; so also of trees and cattle. 

As regards the main distinction between the empire of the 
painter and that of the poet, it might be said that the authority 
of the former is the most absolute, while the territory of tho 
latter is the most extensive. What the painter describes, he 
delincates with exactness and completeness, but his dominion is 
very circumscribed. What the poet describes, he delineates 
imperfectly and loosely, but his dominion is almost un- 
bounded. 

It might, however, be urged that, when the ideas of any 
object have once been conveyed to the mind, it matters not 
whether they sprang from a representation in painting or a 
description in poetry, and that therefore both these arts must 
be alike adapted for the same subjects and province. 

It should, nevertheless, be considered that although both 
these arts are adapted to convey the same ideas, they are adapted 
to cdnvey them with very different degrees of vigour and 
clearness, Both painting and poetry may present ideas of a 
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particular man; but who will say that a poom describing 
him affords as vivid an idea of him as his portrait doos ? 
Where the feclings aro sought to bo affeciod, painting is so 
far more powerful than poetry, as boing moro real, Painting 
appeals directly to tho sensos, whilo pooiry appeals divoutly 
only to the understanding. But when tho mind is addressed, 
and not the emotions, pociry is moro forciblo than painting. 

V. The intimate alliance betwoon pootry and oloquonce, pro- 
cisoly the same eloments boing omployed in both, has alrondy 
been referred to. Not unfréquontly, indood, they aro so closoly 
connected as to appear in many respocts idontical, tho diffor- 
ence between them being very indistinctly, if at all discorn- 
ible. Thus, the speeches in a drama, and oloquonce itself, , 
especially of the purest and highest ordor, soom of oxaclly tho 
same nature. The main distinclion as regards thoir respective 
province may be said io be that the one has for its objoct do~ 
scription, whether of a scene, or subject, or sontimont, and ils 
end. is to enchant and dolight us; while tho loading objeot of 
the other is to aid in a controversy of some kind by enlisting 
the feelings and the passions on the sido of our own particular 
views. 

The object of eloquenco is at onco to rouge us to action, and 
its effect should be ‘both powerful and instantanoous, Pootry, 
on the other hand, has no ultimate ond in view of this naturo. 
Its only aim is to convoy ideas of cortain ovonts and objocls 
to the mind, and to afford us delight in so doing. 1b apponls 
to the taste and the imagination rather than tho undorslanding, 
Tts origin is in the passions more than in tho mind ; and it speaks 
rather the language of the former than of the lattor. The roa- 
son as well as the feelings should, howover, be influonced in 
some measure, not only in efforts of eloquenco but in other 
artistical performances, in poetry, painting, soulpturo, and also 
music and architecture, so that the two may bo harmoniously 
propelled in the same direction, and not thwart or counteract 
each other, Where this is not attonded. to, as soon as the pas- 
sions which were excited relapso into their accustomed calm, 
reason will resume her triumphant sway, and at once annihilate 
all that has been effectod. Bui we must also boar in mind 
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what has been well observed by an eminent writer,* that 
“there is a great difference between painting to the imagina- 
tion and painting to the heart.” Perhaps the former is more 
entirely the province of poetry, the latter of eloquence. Milton 
often affects the former, but not often the latter. Cicero very 
frequently the latter, but very seldom, 1 think, the-former. 

I must, however, here repeat that eloquence is not the art of 
reasoning, or even a branch of it, or in any way actually con- 
nected with it. While reasoning is effected through the exer- 
cise with the utmost skill and acuteness of the argumentative 
and logical powers of the mind,—those of comparing ideas one 
with another, and drawing conclusions from certain premises ; 
eloquence, on the other hand, is effected through the exercise of 
the powers of taste and imagination, and by rousing the feel- 
ings, and thus urging on in a particular direction the passions, 
and through them influencing the judgment, and thereby lead- 
ing the mind to the result desired. 

But it may be said that poetry in regular metre is sometimes 
argumentative; and, indeed, in nearly all tragedies and epic 
poems, orations are put into the mouths of the heroes of them 
which, on the principle I have laid down, must be considered 
as belonging strictly to eloquence. And doubtless many of the 
noblest passages in Shakspeare’s tragedies are in reality mas- 
terpieces of eloquence rather than of poetry. 

In these instances, however, I think that we must consider 
the effort as one of a mixed character, as in the case of an ima- 
ginative composition in prose. And it should be especially 
borne in mind that where orations are introduced into poetry, ° 
all the rules of eloquence are as strictly applicable to them 
as to ordinary orations; and to poetical descriptive pieces, 
which are not in metre, all the rules of poetry will as fully 
apply as to strictly and purely poetic compositions. 

Take, for instance, our English translation of the Psalms, or 
of the poems of Ossian. Here metre is not even attempted. , 
As regards the material of them, they are therefore purely pro- | 
saic, Yet it is never on that account proposed to class them 
as thetorical, or other than poetic performances. Their claim 

* Blair, sect. 32. 
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to the latter, nevertholess, they owe solely and ontiroly to their 
being of a descriptive imaginativo nature, as I observed whon 
defining poetry in contradistinction to cloquenco, ‘Those ora- 
tions which are full of poetic imagory and boautiful description, 
but contain no point or argument, might perhaps bo more cor- 
rectly comprehended under tho gonus pootry than that of olo- 
quence ; as an oration no more nocessarily balongs to eloquoncd 
if it be wanting in all the leading qualitios and charactoristics 
of this art, than metre, destitute of all tho other ingredionts of 
poetry, belongs to the latter. On the othor hand, in somo ora- 
tions and prose compositions a kind of rhymo has been iIntro- 
duced in special passages of peculiar force, which, although not 
set out as metrical, are quite capable of being so regarded. ‘Take, 
for instance, that celebrated one in Cicero’s oration against Mare 
Antony, which admits of being put into measured lines or motro 
equally with verse, though perhaps under no recognized fori 
of versification. Thus :— 
 Defendi rempublicam adoloscens ; 
Non deseram sonex. g 
Contempsi Catiline gladios, 
Non pertimescam tuos.” 


Which may be thus rendered in moire of a corresponding 


character :~ 


In my youth I dofendod the sinte ; 
In old age I will not dosert it, 
Tho arms of Catiline I dospised ; 
Yours I shall not dread.” 


Aristotle, indeed, as already mentioned, observos in his ‘ Rho- 
toric,* that “style ought not to bo destituto of rhyme, that 
is a due relation of its component parts, in point of time to 
each other.” That it “must have harmony to pleaso the oar, 
but not that unvaried harmony which would offond tho tasto 
by the affectation of artifice.” And that “ composition in prose 
onght not to be regularly measured, nor yot destilule of mea. 
sure.’ 

After all, however, doubts may still oxist whother poetry is 
not the perfection of, instead of boing a distinct art from clo. 

* Rhetoric,’ book iii, ¢. 8. 
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quence; from which it might be contended to differ not in 
actual genus, but only in class, It may.be said to be the full 
development of the art of speaking, of which eloquence is only 
the imperfect mode,—the flower of which the latter is merely 
the bud. 

In some respects eloquence is less free than poetry, as in 
compositions in the latter such great latitude is allowed in the 
transposition of words. Yet this liberty, on the other hand, does 
but in part atone for the restraint which by this art is imposed 
on the free expression of our thoughts and sentiments, from 
the formal regular style in which, in this species of composition, 
the words are arranged, and the limited choice allowed us in 
the selection of them, which is confined to those only that 
will rhyme harmoniously in the verse; although the musical 
intonations thus creatod add much to the effect of the senti- 
ments expressed. 

It appears to me, however, to be quite incorrect to conclude 
as has been done by a celebrated writer,* to whose work I 
have referred with great approbation, that because poetry 
and eloquence possess the power of representing a transaction 
through all its stages, while painting and sculpture can describe 
tt in one of them only, the former are necessarily superior to the 
latter. The decision here is pronounced from a partial and im- 
perfect view of the case, from considering the advantages and 
capabilities of the two former arts, without regarding either their 
disadvantages and deficiencies, or the advantages and capabili- 
ties of the latter, to which I have adverted when treating in this 
chapter on each of these different arts separately. 

Poetry and eloquence have a great advantago over the other 
arts, in expressing the passions and feelings of the mind, as the 
various efforts in those arts are, hke these emotions, active, and 
living, and sonorous. They can represent as a reality, that of 
which painting and sculpture can describe only the effects. 
Poetry and eloquence have also this further superiority over 
painting and sculpture, that they give utterance to the very 
words of the person referred to; whereas painting and sculp. 
ture only afford a knowledge of his internal characteristics, by 


* Dr. Bla. 
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exhibiting his external qualifications. THis montal ondowmonts 
ave not by the latter arts displayed immediately or diroctly, but 
only indirectly, and by evincing the resulis which they produco. 
In the efforts of poetry and eloquonce tho acinal sentiments are 
set forth, which painting and sculpture can do no more than as 
it were reflect. 

VI. The proper province of ‘music, the only souse apponled 
to or employed in which is that of hearing, althongh tho fool- 
ings as well are sought to be moved, is to rogulate tho order 
of certain sounds in such a manner as that harmony will rosult 
therefrom; and so that those ideas and emotions whiclt are of 
a refined nature will be produced theroby, which it is the 
object of each of the arts to excite in their respective spheres. 
The end of music is to elevate and refine tho mind by moans of 
sounds applicable for that purposo, whether through sot and 
measured musical harmony, or by the disposition which it offects 
of sounds in general when they occur, in compositions which aro 
not strictly or solely musical, such as thoso of eloquenco or 
poetry, whose tones and periods it also contributes to rogulato. 

The essence of music is variety: and this varioty consists 
alike in the alternate temporary continuance and cossation of tho 
passing notes or sounds, the variation as rogards thoir loud- 
ness or ‘softness, the celerity or the slowness with which dif. 
ferent notes succeed each other; aa also tho charactor of the 
several sounds, and the changes of that charactor, as whothor 
grave or gay, sharp or dull, shrill or melodious, In all theso 
respects, sound, corresponds with form and colour, and the sumo 
essential qualities and. capabilities are found existont in cach 
alike. We are more particularly charmed and affocted by tho 
music of the human voice, because, in tho first placo, it is more 
capable of creating various tones, and various modulations of 
them, than is any artificial musical instrument; and varicty 
and modulation are tho leading causes of beauty, and of 
pleasurable emotions. In the next place, sounds prococding 
from beings of our own naturo excite us most by sympathy, 
and are best calculated to sink deop into the mind; probably, 
indeed, the closer is our connection with tho porson wo hear 
singing, the more are we inclinod io be affectod by ihe tones 
which are produced. 
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Music directly influences the soul by affecting the animal 
spirits and the nervous feelings, through the operation upon 
them of the mind, in consequence of its excitement from the 
tones produced, When the soul is so acted upon, it is led to 
follow the cadences and intonations of music, to float along 
as ib were upon the current so created. The variation of the 
emotions called forth within us corresponds pretty accurately and 
uniformly with the character of the melody. Hence it is that 
the spirits, and through them the passions, are excited or quelled 
by music, according to the nature of the latter. 

The representation not only of all sounds in nature comes 
within the province of music, but of all objects and scenes with 
which associations may be created by music, or by sound which 
music may represent. Its element consists in sound only, but 
in sound varied with infinite modulations. Rhyme and metre 
in poetry, indeed, belong perhaps as much to music as to poetry. 
Music not only has the advantages to a certain extent enjoyed 
by language; but, by its frequent changes and modulations, 
it has, as it were, the property of motion also, which it pos- 
sesses In common with poetry and eloquence. 

Music, as regards its results, is probably most efficient when 
used as an accompaniment to poetry, with which, as I observed 
before, it was originally constantly uniled, and by means of 
which full vent is given to the feelings which are excited by 
the latter. 

In eloquence, also, musical intonation of the sentences is of 
great consequenco. This is, however, carried to a higher de- 
gree in poctry ; and where music accompanies poetry, the poem 
itself being sung, it is attained in porfection. The tone and 
effect suitable to each idea and subject are then piven. 

Music has, perhaps, of all the arts, the strongest influence 
over the feelings, and we appear to be impelled along with irre- 
sistible power by its incantations. Of all tho arts, this is the 
most enchanting, and seems most completely to sink into and 
to absorb the soul; although the mode of its operation ap- 
pears less cloar and defined than doos that of any of the other 
sister arts, 

VIL. The particular province of architecture, the sense 
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exercised about which is that of sight, and tho cloments avail- 
able in which are form, including both shape and sizo, and to 
a certain extent colour also, is to regulate with bocoming tasto 
the erection of buildings, so as to render them ornamontal ag 
well as useful, and to direct thoir construction according to 
the ostablished rules applicable to this particular art. 

Architecture, from its very nature, is necossarily confined, as 
regards its strict and proper provinco, to buildings of difforent 
kinds, especially those of an important nature. By a due ro- 
gard to the principles of architecture, a grand edifico orected 
according to its rules, especially one of a national charactor, 
such as are public halls and templos and theatres and erections 
for educational purposes, whother universities, colleges, or 
schools, or galleries for works of art, should bo calculated to 
strike the public mind in a manner corresponding with tho 
object which the building 1s intended to attain. Its arltislical 
appearance should produce a moral offect analogous to tho 
practical purpose for which the material structuro itself sorvos. 

The importance of bestowing a care about the general stylo 
and aspect, as well as the convenience of public and national 
edifices will be allowed by all of penetrating minds, The 
temples of the ancients afford some very noble examplos in 
this respect, and the grandeur of thoir appearance aided them 
much in the inculcation of the notions and principlos which 
they infused into tho minds of the poople. To buildings in 
general, however, as well as to those which are public and na- 
tional, the principles of architecture, so as to regulate their 
construction with a due regard to taste, are capable of boing 
applied. 

The suitable and tasteful design, and disposition and laying- 
out of a great city ; the due ordering of its buildings, and stroois 
and squares, and ornamental structures; the arrangemont of them 
in proper relation to tho ground on which they stand, as also 
to the surrounding country and its natural sconory, is almost 
an art in itself, and may bo regulatod by principles as fixed and 
determinate, as may landscapo gardoniug, or ovon architecturo, 
to which it is indeed very closoly allied. 

From the defined and specific nature of architecture, bolh ax 
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regards its objects and its principles, it is probably less liable 
than any of the other arts to trespass upon either of their re- 
spective provinces. 

VIII. The province of the art of dramatic acting, in which 
are exercised the senses of both sight and hoaring, is to repre- 
sont in the most vivid and truthful manner, through the real 
imitation of them by actually existing and living agents, the 
operation of the various feclings and passions which excite 
mankind ; and through them to exhibit in the most perfect and 
powerful form the workings of human nature. 

Dramatic acting, like poetry, and indeed each of the arts, is 
not only available for the representation of human nature, but 
it is mainly valuable in proportion to the perfection which it 
here attains. And both poetry and dramatic acting, and also 
painting and sculpture, are in this respect most successful 
when they portray not mere individuals as such, but persons 
as general representatives of the whole species, which consti- 
tutes, in fact, the essential distinction in all the arts between 
portrait-painting and historical painting. Acting and poetry, 
when properly applied to this end, serve to afford us really 
more correct ideas of human nature than the most» minute 
biography, or the most exact chronicle of particular events 
could effect. 

The employment of the art of dramatic acting for the purpose 
of representing human nature in all its different scones and 
characteristics is, however, too well known to require any 
dissertation here as to its capabilities in this deparlment. In 
many respects, its objects are the same as those effected by 
painting, sculpture, poetry, and eloquence, which are always, 
to a certain extent, more or less united with it, and aid its 
operations. But dramatic acting has a distinct province of its 
own, so far as regards the imitation of the actual movements 
of the personages represented. Motion is indeed peculiarly 
the vehicle of, as well as the main element in acting; and to 
acting properly belongs whatever in art is attained in this 
mode, whether during the delivery of an oration, in dancing, 
or while on the stage. ; 

Painting and sculpture are motionless representations of 
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life. Acting.is a moving ropresontation of it. A dramatic 
spectacle might not inaccurately be dofined to be an animated 
picture. ‘ 

Of all the arts, acting is the most confined in its scope, but 
the most complete in its modo of effecting its objoct. Its olo- 
ments are language and motion, so adapted as io constilulo 
together the imitation of bodily action, through tho oporation 
of the soul upon the body. | 

As regards the element of language, this is variously modu- 
lated as to its tones, so as to accord with and second tho 
motions of the body, both of the limbs and of tho featuros, 
Both the above elements are availed of, according to cir- 
cumstances, in an infinity of modes; but naturo is evor to 
be roferred to as the guide by which they are to be rogulatod. 
And the rules rogarding design and composition, and the do. 
lineation of character aud emotion contained in somo of tho 
succoeding chapters,* are as applicablo to dramatic acting as 
to any of tho arts. 

Moreover, the exhibition of passion and foeling and chia« 
racter is effected by this art with all the fidolity of a mirror, 
Excitement is, perhaps, the leading result aimed at. 

All the efforts resorted to in eloquence for the imitation of 
passion, not naturally or spontancously originating, and not 
really felt, whether by intonation of voice or gesturo, bolong to 
acting rather than to the former art.* 

In acting, as in all the other arts, nature is to bo strictly fol. 
lowed as a general guide; but it may also bo improvod, more 
especially as regards the higher dopartments of tragedy. In 
comedy, perhaps, it is frequently sufficient moroly to copy na~ 
ture ; and tho more correctly and closely this is dono, tho moro 
perfect is the comedy. But even hero, whore naturo is not im- 
proved, it is more or less exaggerated ; and, perhaps, oxaggo- 
ration in comedy corresponds with clevation in tragedy, In 
some cases, however, even in tragedy, oxaggoration may be 
found requisite, as elevation may, in certain instances, be 
desirable in comedy to add to its effect. In genoral, the two 
are more or less blended together, clevation boing, however, 


* Chapters-VII,, IX., and XI, 
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always the leading aim in tragedy ; and exaggeration, by which 
the lines become deeper and the colours more vivid, in comedy. 
It is, indeed, in this latter mode only that it is applied in 
tragedy, Where imitation is solely and servilely adopted in 
the case of dramatic acting, whether in tragedy or comedy, the 
performance degenerates into mimicry. Such an effort bears 
the same relation to the higher efforts in dramatic acting, that 
an exact representation in painting of inanimate objects—such 
ag fruit or flowers, or dead animals, which are the only strictly 
and purely imitative efforts in painting, aiming indeed almost 
at illusion, which is a step beyond imitation—does to the 
higher efforts in the latter art. 

IX. The province of costume, which appeals to the sense of 
sight only, is the direction of the general construction, with 
due regard to the principles of taste, of the clothing necessary 
for our use, so as to render it not only serviceable but orna- 
mental, and its sight as agreeable to our mental perceptions 
and feelings, as its material is to our senses and emotions. In 
this respect it corresponds with, and stands in the same relation 
to dress, as architecture does to building. 

The ultimate end aimed at by this art, appears therefore to 
be the adornment of the human figure in such a manner as by 
its form will best display its symmetry, and by its colours most 
completely harmonize with the natural complexion of the 
person by whom it is tf be worn. Painting and sculpture 
here lend their aid; but it aids them, and is connected with 
them so far only as it serves as a subject of representation by 
them. 

As the general object of art is not to counteract or to con- 
ceal, but to develope and to exhibit more perfectly the pro- 
ductions of nature; so in costume the object should be not to 
disguise or to distort the natural form or appearance, but to 
develope it more fully and more completely; to prevent that 
necessary covering of the body, which the inclemency of the 
weather renders necessary, from disfiguring or deforming the 
natural shape. 

Costume, as an art, is limited, or nearly so, to two elements,— 
form and colour. Certain of the principles of design, more 
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especially those of harmony and contrast, are, moroover, as 
capable of being availed of in costume as in painting or music. 
The regulation of ornaments must also form a loading principle 
in this art. 

Probably the most important and sorviceablo, as woll as the 
most picturesque branch of costume, consisis in armour, of 
which there was formerly, during the ancient and middlo agos 
of the would, a very great varioty, each description admitting, 
to a large extent, of the display of tasto in ils formation, but 
the use of which has, from various circumsiancos, at later 
periods, unhappily for art if not for the warrior, been almost 
entirely abandoned. Indeed, the costume of the Groeks and 
Romans, not only as regards their armour, but thoir ordinary 
dress, m the long flowing robes, disposed into gracoful folds 
and varying in colour as well as form, was hardly less pic- 
turesque than their armour, and contrastod forcibly with the 
monotonous and tasteless style of modern days. 

Of all the arts, costume is that which is tho most univorsally 
resorted to; and it is, as a necessary consoquonce, that which 
best serves to exhibit the immenso varicty of tasto among the 
people of different countries, and tho constant mutations of 
it in every kingdom, and in every society, And the more ox- 
tensively and correctly art in genoral is cultivatod in any nation, 
the more correct and tasteful will bo the charactor of its cos- 
tume. This, moreover, of all tho arts, by ils style and mannor 
best reflects the charactor and fecling of a peoplo; and that 
not only as regards particular nations and periods, but indi- 
viduals also, Of all the arts it is the most floxible, and admits 
of the greatest variations. 

Perhaps, too, of all the arts, costume is that which affords 
the best and amplost illustration of the divisions of the arts 
into styles and schools, resulting from tho various foelings, and 
sharacters, and condition of tho poople among whom they are 
sultivated ; inasmuch as costume of all the arts exhibits the 
zreatest changes, and is the most directly and immediately in- 
dluenced by each of these several causos. Thus, national cos- 
tumes not only vary from each othor, but exhibit moreover tho 
characteristic peculiarity of the nation to which they belong. 
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So also of the costume of each age and of each rank; and even 
among individuals of the same class, the peculiarity of their cos- 
tume is no doubtful indication of their character and disposition. 

X. The province of gardening, in the pursuit of which art 
the sense of sight is the directing agent, is to render that 
which was before only an object of practical economy, and ser- 
viceable merely to our animal wants, a means of affording plea- 
sure to the higher senses and endowments, by regulating its con- 
struction and arrangement according to the principles of taste. 
As dramatic acting is said to hold up the mirror to nature, and 
represents especially human nature in the display of its various 
emotions and. passions; so gardening, in a corresponding man- 
ner, may be said to represent and to reflect, as it were, the face 
of inanimate nature, by typifying or modelling the most taste- 
ful objects or points of scenery, which form its ornamental 
part and. its flower. 

The province and the application of the art of gardening are, 
however, so different from those of the other arts that, although 
they may be frequently called in to aid its effect, as painting, 
sculpture, and architecture, constantly are; yet it can but rarely 
if ever trespass on the boundaries of any of them. 

Tn each of its stages this art is applicable only for the laying 
out, according to the immutable prmciples of taste, of gardens 
and grounds of an ornamental description. Its province is to 
represent landscape nature generally, but in its most perfect 
condition. It consists in a choice sample or seloction of natural 
scenery, its elements being form and colour. This is an art, 
moreover, which every proprietor of an estate ought assiduously 
to follow, which he has the ‘amplest opportunity of practically 
carrying out, and for which his study of art in general, and the 
cultivation of his mind, will alike contribute to capacitate’ him. 
It is an occupation which will afford constant employment, and 
that of the most agreeable character, and which necossarily, 
indeed, requires much time for its pursuit, inasmuch as the 
growth of vegetation is but gradual, and the observations and 
operations necessary to complete his plans, have to be made at 
various seasons of the- year. His experience of pictures, his 
taste for scenery, his recollection of foreign views, will alike 
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and directly aid his pursuit of this art; whilo his pursuit of this 
art will give a new zcst to his researches, and afford him au 
object in them which will add both vigour and pleasure to his 
undertaking. 

Gardening is fairly included under the classification of an 
art, and, indeed, is indebted to the title from the province 
assigned to it, being the means by which we diroct the efforts 
of nature to develope themselves to the utmost advantago, not 
by violating or altering the course of nature, but by restoring 
it to that state from which the usages of society have diverted 
or corrupted it, and through which that perfection in nature ig 
attained towards which nature itself tends, but from which ar. 
bitrary usages turn it aside. As already obsorved, whatever 
pursuit admits of the application to it of taste, may fairly and 
philosophically be considered and ranked as one of the refined 
-aris. Both costume and gardening not only admit of this to 
the full, but each owe their oxcellence to its corroct applica- 
‘tion, which is their especial province. Indeed, thcir very 
essence depends on this fact, equally so with painting, archi- 
tecture, and each of the other arts. qually with thom there- 
fore may they claim artistical rank. 

Gardening, although so closely allied to earth, is said 
directly to conduce to raise the soul to hoavon, and to rofine 
and elevate the mind of him who follows it. Not only was ono 
of the first commands of God to man to botako himsolf to gar- 
dening,—a pursuit which was tho allotted one of man while 
in a state of purity before his fall—but this is the only pro- 
fessional avocation followed by direct Divino command. The 
earth which God created so beautiful for man, man should at 
least preserve in order. Instead of this, however, man has 
done his utmost to deform and deface it, 

As regards the general province of each of theso particular 
arts, it may be laid down that painting and acting appear 
peculiarly adapted to represent action ; sculpture and architeo~ 
ture to represent repose; poetry and eloquence are best fitted 
for narration, and to portray passion. Architecture is calculated 
to excite sublimity and awe ; music to raise ecstatic emotions in 
the soul; acting to excite contending passions ; and gardening 

vow. I. _ 
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to induce quietude and repose. Hloquence, architecture, cos- 
tume, and gardening spring out of real practical pursuits, which 

‘served originally as their sustaining media; while painting, 
sculpture, poetry, and music are entirely independent, and 
have no sustaming medium from which they arise. 

XI. Having now inquired minutely into the particular pro- 
vince which is the appointed sphere of operation of each of the 
arts, and surveyed them seriatim as to their several capabili- 
tics, we have next to traco the development in different modes | 
of the leading styles and prominent characteristics by which 
they become distinguished. 

As regards tho present subject, I may here premise that in 
all those arts there are two main and principal divisions as re- 
gards their style that must ever be observed, which is the dis- 
tinction of them into the grand and the beautiful. The former 
of these is that which represents great and sublime scenes with 
becoming dignity, and serves to excite in us feelings of awe 
and wonder rather than of immediate pleasure. Indeed, the 
gratification cxperienced in this case, although real, and even 
intense, is nevertheless quito indirect. The latter style is 
adapted to create in our minds ideas of a refined, and tasteful, 
and directly pleasing nature, and to exeitc sensations of a cor- 
responding character. In addition to this, there are also the 
pathetic and satirical stylos, the nature of each of which will 
be discussed at large.* 

Tn a certain sense, and to a large extent, art in general, but 
more especially painting, may, however, be most correctly di- 
vided into nine main difforent styles, applicable to each branch 
of art alike. Jirst of all, there is the epic or grand style, by 
which human nature is displayed in its noblest form. This is un- 
questionably the highest andthe most exalted of them all; and 
in this Michael Angelo, Milton, Demosthenes, and Handel have 
principally excelled: Next"to this comes the beautiful style 
already alluded to, in which Virgil, Raphacl, and Guido stand 
pre-eminent. After this follows the tragic, by-which the opera- 
tion of passion and feeling is powerfully portrayed, and in 
which Shakspeare and Salvator Rosa were peculiarly successful. 


* Vide Chapter VIII. 
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There is also the power to represent familiar scenes, in which 
active life as regards human nature, is also represented. The 
fifth is the style which describes humorous scenes, such as ‘ 
Hogarth and Butler, the author of Hudibras, excelled in, 
The sixth embraces the representation of active animal life, 
in which Sneyders, and Ouyp, and Landsecr haye been so 
successful. The seventh is that which portrays imactive or 
landscape lifo, if we may so term it, in which Claude and 
Turner, and Thompson the poet, have greatly shono, Tho 
eighth is that by which dead nature, such as game and fish, 
is represented. And the ninth is that which dopicts inani- 
mate objects which never had life, such as articles of furniture. 
The two last styles are perhaps strictly and practically within 
the province of painting alone, although the other arts might 
doubtless be employed to offect reprosontations of this class; 
but from the limited success which they would attain, we havo 
comparatively little, if any experience of their operations 
here. 

Greatness appears to be naturally associated with the grand 
style, strong contrasts and vivid action with the tragic, soft. 
ness and harmony with the beautify]; and this alike as regards 
outline, colour, and light and af Apparent reality and 
nature, whether in form or in colour, add essentially to the 
beautiful, as also to the efficient roprosontation of familiar 
scenes, and to those of active animal life, of landscape, and 
doad nature ; but not so extonsivoly so to the grand. 

If grandeur and imagination, and efforts of this class, aro to 
be ranked as higher than the excitemont of mere pleasure by 
producing* agreeable effects, and the near imitation of nature; 
surely those subjects also, and those efforts in art, which are 
calculated to call forth the former, must be classed, according 
to the principles here laid down, as higher than those which 
can excite the latter only. 

Groups of peasants, and children, and landscape scenery, 
afford subjects for representation which are doubtless lovely 
in thoir way; but they appeal far less to the intellect, and in a 
much humbler style, than do compositions from events in 
classic history, or from those which represent hutian nature, 

N 2 
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and human passions and feelings, under circumstances which 
excite our admiration or our sympathy. 

Different foelings among the peoplo, and different tastes and 
capacities, influence the formation of different styles in art; 
and different styles in art, in their turn, influonce and promote 
different tastes and feelings among the people. Styles of each 
kind, nevertheless, appeal equally to the mind, although to 
different capacities and emotions. 

But in ordor to attain a true and correct principle on which 
to proceed as regards the division of these different styles, we 
must recur to the considoration and examination of those differ- 
ent powers with which, as I romarked in a previous chapter, the 
mind is endowed, and through which it is adapted for artistical 
pursuits. Thus we shall find that to its capacity of origina- 
tion it is indebted for its power of inventing and imagining 
those grand compositions which are ranked among the highest 
productions of the epic style. When with origination the 
capacity of taste is extensively combined, productions in the 
tragic style will probably result, in which beauty and imagina- 
tion are united togethor. When taste by itself is the main 
predominant capacity, the works produced will be of the most 
beautiful and refined nature. The possession of satire gives 
birth to comedy, and to effusions of a humorous descrip- 
tion.* 

The determination whether the grand or the beautiful style 
is entitled 10 a general proference, might in many respects 
appear to be a matter of considerable doubt and difficully, 
although from the greater perfection to which the beautiful 
and the tragic styles have been carriod, on account of thoir 
nearer adaptation to our capacities than that of grandeur, they 
may seem at first view to claim the priority. Thus Shakspeare' 
is deemed superior as a poet to Milton, from possessing truer, 
and deeper, and more perfect knowledge of human nature, 
which the latter only attempted to describe allegorically. O 
the same account also, Raphael is considered saree 
Michael Angelo. But it may be questioned whether these fol. 
lowers of the grand style, although not apparently evincing so: 

¥ Vide post, Chapter VILL. : 
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accurate a knowledge of human nature as thoso of tho tragic, 
do not actually display an acquaintance with it of a more one 
larged quality, Thoy were, indoed, ablo not only to portray 
human nature as it is, but possessed such an insight into ils 
workings as to be capacitated to doscribo it undor a vast va- 
riety of circumstances, and evon under those of which no actual 
experience could have boon obtained. ‘Thoso of tho formor 
style may indeed have carried their art to groator porfection 
than those of the latter, but their sphore is considerably moro 
limited, 

In the classification of the stylos of each of the difforont 
arts, it would appear that the opic or grand stylo is bost adaptod 
for the development of intellectual charactor ; tho beautiful for 
that of moral character ; and the tragic for that of passion and 
feeling. 

As different styles in arb may in somo mensure arise from 
the difference in mental constitution betwoon those who follow 
them in the same country ; so various schools of art in various 
nations are characterized by the corresponding turns of mind 
which distinguish the people of thoso nations. ‘l'hus, in clo- 
quence, how different is tho natural style of difforont pooplo 
in the same country, and how different is that of difforont 
nations ! each exactly according with the distinguishing charac- 
ter of the individuals and nations thomsolvos. 

As each art has its proper province, go cach phase and 
period and state of socicty should have its propor stylo, ‘I"ho 
poetry and the architecture of ono poriod may bo wholly un- 
suitable for anothor. Hach subjoct of a leading character in 
whatever art should be troated in its appropriate mode. Poou- 
liarity of manner in painting, or pootry, or any of tho arta, is, 
however, doubtless in itself a dofect. But it is a defect which 
is so universal by habit, that it has bocome quito a part of our 
being. The division of style, is, moreovor, ever to bo distin. 
guished from peculiarity of manner. The one is logitimate, the 
other false ; the one is natural, the other a failing ; the one ori- 
ginates in nature, the other in a perversion of it, Individual 
peculiarities of taanner are conscquently vory different from 
those of style or of the various schools of art, although pro- 
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bably they arise from corresponding causes. As every person 
has his own individual demeanour and tone and gesture, so 
every artist has, more or less, his own peculiarity of method. 
The manners of people of different nations differ from one 
another to a marked degree in all these respects. 

In some styles mediocrity may be tolerable, and even pleas- 
ing ; in others it can never command admiration or even atten- 
tion. There are many shades of beauty, of grandeur there are 
but very few degrees. 

Difference in style may perhaps be attributed to the three 
following circumstances :—I. Particular climate and character 
of a country. 2. The influence of some groat genius in the 
art. 3. Moral causes affecting that particular nation. 

That these causes, and, indeed, all of them united, can, never- 
theless, have but a very partial and limited influence, is evi- 
denced by the fact that different styles exist in the same cli- 
mate ; that where the greatest geniuses have flourished, the arts 
have subsequently sunk to the lowest grade; and that the 
same moral causes have been found’ to produce results of an. 
entirely opposite character. ' 

The endeavour to trace out the principal characteristics of 
the different schools of art may, however, be useful as affording 
a review of the gencral history and rise of the arts, an exempli- 
fication of the various styles, and of the principles upon which 
thoy were formed, The subject also possesses much interest, as | 
developing the connection between the character of tho people ' 
in any nation, and that of the peculiar branch of art which was 
cultivated among them ; and evincing how intimate is the rela- 
tion between their moral disposition and intellectual pursuits. 
To what extent climate, natural productions, and the situation 
of a country, national events, the state of civilization and mode} 
of living among a people, the condition and the particular de-* 
partments of literature which are cultivated among them, and 
even wealth, and the manner of its distribution, may have thoir 
effect in forming, or in influencing the formation of national 
character and national taste, is a subject which may admit of 
much discussion. * 

As when we would form a just and adequate opinion of the 
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character and endowments of an individual, we take a com- 
prehensive survey at once of his disposition and foelings, his 
mental faculties and powers, and consider moreover the degree 
and the nature of the cultivation which he has hoslowed on his 
mind, and the various circumstances by which he has been sur- 
rounded and affected, and thon proceed to calculate the mutual 
and relative effect which each: of these may be supposed to 
have produced on the other; so in estimating tho character 
and genius of a nation, we must first considor its goographical 
position, its climate, soil, and tho featuros of the country as 
regards its scenery, and the state of civilization among the 
people! We must thon inquire into tho nature of its govern. 
ment and religious and civil institutions, tho various events of 
different kinds through which it has passed, tho intercourse it 
has had with other nations, and the charactor of tho countrios 
with whom its inhabitants havo been mainly brought in con- 
tact. We may then proceed to calculate on the rolative offoct 
of each of these causes one with another, and arrive with some 
degree of certainty at a fair estimate of tho result of tho wholo. 
In this manner we may be able to analyse, and to traco tho 
cause of each peculiarity of manner, as suroly as wo do tho 
cause of the flow of rivers from mountains in particular direc- 
tions, according to the declivities of tho rogions through which 
they roll. 

Hence, with due care and discrimination, wo may doubi~ 
less discover these various influonces, as rogards the difforont 
styles of several of the most distinguished of tho schools of 
art. To the climate of any country is tho nature and dis- 
position of its inhabitants to be ascribod in many points, as 
we find to be the case originally in all tho difforent nations of 
the globe, where nature has been found in the possession of 
undisturbed sway, and been freo to exhibit her own charac- 
teristics. 

In a former chapter I considored the influence of country 
and climate in originating taste for art. We haye henge to 
inquire into the result of these and certain other influefeds a8 
regards the development of different styles and jcharacteristios. 
The position and natural features of any country, as whether 
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inland or maritime, flat and dull, or abounding in rocks and 
rivers and romantic scenery, and the adaptation of the climate 
for the development of the utmost beauty here, to which allu- 
sion has already been matle, must necessarily have an important 
influence as regards the direction of the national taste, not only 
for landscape scenery, but in elevating the mind to admiration 
and imitation of the beautios of nature. Great national events, 
such as wars and civil commotions in a State, must also have 
considerable bias on the taste of a people, as they serve to turn 
their thoughts 4nd their genius,to matters of that nature, 
and to mould the character accordingly. The pursuits and 
studies which have more particularly engaged the attention of 
the inhabitants of any nation must also haye an extensive 
effect in the regulation of their taste with regard to works of 
art, In this respect the religious opinions, history, and tradi- 
tions prevalent among the people are especially important. 
Thus the mythology of the Greeks and ancients had a direct 
and very great influence on the character of art among them. 
And since the establishment of Christianity, the finest master- 
pieces of art have beon in illustration of some events in its 
history. 

Lastly, even the possession and distribution of wealth in any 
nation, may indirectly have the most powerful effect in influ. 
encing the national taste, either by engendering a general love 
for magnificenco and grandeur among its citizens, or enabling 
them to acquire and to possess among them the most splendid 
and costly works of art. 

Indeed, in each nation, and at different periods of the same 
nation, the individual influence of war, commerce, navigation, 
wealth, religion, foreign intercourse, domestic commotion, may 
be traced as regards the arts; and that too in a variety of 
ways. 

Tt should be especially borne in mind that in calculating the 
influence in the aggregate of different causes of this nature, 
we are not to consider separately and independently, as we ide 
with respect to arithmetical calculations, the effect of each uit, 
ind then add the whole together ; inasmuch as it happens with 
many of these causes that they produce very different results 
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individually when united with othors, to what thoy are each 
prone to do independently and when by themselyos, as wo see 
is the case with individuals of our own specics, cach of whom 
may feel and act very differently wlon forming part of a large 
crowd to what he does when by himsclf, But it should algo 
be considered (ay has indoed alroady beon obsorvod),* that 
although the charactor ofthe scenery and of tho natural objocts 
existing in any particular country are vory important as tending 
to influence the direction, or to cause the actual dovclopmont 
of genius, they can do nothing whatever absolutely to create it. 

On the other hand, the aris serve in a great degroe to exhi. 
bit and to reflect as it were in the bias thoy display, the cha- 
racter of the particular people among which they aro cultivated. 
This is especially the case with poctry and cloquetico, which 
are generally resorted to, and are suscoptible of being affocted 
by every variety of impression. Thus, whother a peoplo bo 
naturally gay or gravo, frivolous or philosophical, religious or 
profane, imaginative or phlegmatic, may be ab once discornod, 
not only by the poetry produced in that country, but by tho 
style of the ordinary language in use. In all tho othor arts 
this is the case, but it is in those I have roforred to that it is 
most easily and most fully made manifost. 

In pursuing an investigation of this kind, aro wo able to dis- 
cerns the general connoction between national charactor and 
national pursuits and tastes, as exhibited not only in art but 
in literature and legislation, and all the othor various dopart- 
montis of learning and scionce; and thus also tho rolation bo- 
tween civilization and refinement, and tho gonoral pursuits and 
engagements which mankind aro led to follow, becomos ex- 
hibited to our view. 

XII. A ‘question of deep interest and of considorablo im- 
portance here arises, whether opposito and even contrary ox- 
cellences belonging to different stylos, such as sublimity and 
grandeur and beauty, and close resemblanco to nature, may be 
all united in one and the samo artistical composition, ‘ 

Sir Joshua Reynolds in his concluding discourse appégirs to 
lay it down as a general principle that this cannot be effectetl 
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inasmuch as excessive attention to one branch of excellence 
must necessarily cause the neglect of cortain others; and that 
the full development of one particular merit would counteract 
the exhibition or effect of another; that even the correct and 
perfect imitation of nature is incompatible with high efforts in 
art, and destroys the grandeur of thcir effect; that the dif- 
ferent principles by which oach point of excellence is attained 
are so contrary that they are quite inconsistent; and that it is 
as impossible for thom to exist togother, as for the most sub- 
lime ideas and the lowest sensuality to be coexistent in the 
same mind. That brilliant and harmonious colouring are un- 
fitted for the simplicity of heroic works, which require grave 
colours ; that their union can only make a composite style, 
more imperfect than either; that the great style is contami- 
nated by any meaner mixture, although, and however, the 
lower may to a certain extent be improved by borrowing 
from the grand. These remarks apply equally to all the arts 
alike. 

Sir Joshua Reynolds, however, admits that some excellences 
bear to be united, and are improved by union; although others 
are of a discordant nature, and the attempt to jom them con- 
sequently only produces a harsh jarring of incongruous princi- 
ples. He refers here to the bad effect of attempting to com- 
bine contrary merits in a single figure. The summit of per- 
fection Sir Joshua Reynolds concludes to be the assemblage of 
contrary qualitics, but mixed in such proportions that no one 
part is found to counteract the other. 

Tt has been furthor objected to the union of the grand and 
the beautiful in ‘the same composition, that the former addresses 
itself to the mind, the latter only to the senses or the feelings. 
This principle is, however, liable to excoptions, as both are 
addressed to the senses arid feelings alike; and although dif- 
ferent faculties and emotions may be excited by these different 
causes, and may each be excited together, yet they do not 
thwart the exercise of each other. It may also be said that the 
attention to higher excellences is distracted by the display of 
inferior merits, as these may be more captivating. 

All, however, that can be fairly contended for on this sub- 
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ject is, that these different excellences, if they are entirely and 
essentially opposite, should bo judiciously and harmoniously 
blended together, as we see in naturo. Although not of them. 
selves absolutely incompatible, they may doubtless bo mado 
so by their mode of treatment ; a8 we might ronder incongruous 
a landscape view by introducing a sunshine and a storm, or 
a calm and an agitated sea into the samo composition. In 
regard to the distraction of the mind by inferior excclloncos 
from higher merits, Longinus sublimely obsorves that “ag the 
lesser lights of heaven are palled in tho surrounding offulgence 
of the sun, so the artifices of rhetoric become invisible amidst 
the splendour of sublime thoughts.” In the most perfect 
works of art, however, the most extensive union of opposite 
merits is discernible. The Elgin marbles, which are the nearest 
approach to perfection in art, afford the best examples in illus- 
tration of the truth of my theory. And in Raphael, in Homer, 
in Virgil, and in Milton, we have tho finest and most satis- 
factory instances of the union together in the samo compo- 
sition of contrary excellences. Grandeur and beauty, and 
pathos, and even satire are here found conjoined. The samo 
may also be said of the efforts of some of the greatest orators 
both in ancient and modern times. : 

Minute attention to the details of ornament, and to oxactness 
in mechanically portraying the various subordinate objocis in 
the composition, such as we seo effectod in somo of the paint- 
ings of the Dutch school, and in cortain modern works of the 
pre-Raphaelites, cannot but bo considered as a roa] merit in 
itself, and as an intrinsic excellonce in the performance ; and jt 
can only be correctly regarded as a demerit when attention to 
this inferior and subordinate point has been allowed to engross 
an undue share of attention, so as to prevent proper care 
being devoted to higher and more important, and more in- 
tellectual objects. On the other hand, tho neglect of these 
minute details cannot but be admitted to bo a defect, although 
it may beoverlooked, and to a large extent compensated: for 
by the attention bestowed on higher matters. Thusualso; in 
the character of a man, we disregard minor failings: when le is 
adorned by great virtues ; although these lesser defects may 
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still be vices, and the overcoming them would be very meri- 
torious, provided that in so domg he did not disregard more 
important duties. 

On the whole, the only true and correct theory appears to 
me to be this: that there are in art different excellences to be 
attained, the exclusive observanco of certain of which ordi- 
narily characterizos a particular school of art; that as each 
art represents only some out of several of the qualities which 
every subject or object in nature possesses, so each style com- 
bines a few only out of the many merits that art itself em- 
bodies. Thus style is to general art, what art is to general 
nature. From this, we might infer that the union of all 
the excellences of the different styles into one composition, 
will be like the union of all the representative constituent 
qualities of one object in nature into one artistical sub- 
ject. 

In works of nature, moroever, it is no uncommon thing to 
see opposite, and what, indeed, might otherwise be considered 
incompatible excellences, united in the samc subject. Here, 
however, contrary merits, so far from detracting from, contri- 
bute by the contrast to the effect of each other. 

The preference of a near imitation of nature to a high soaring 
into the regions of grandeur, is unquestionably erroneous, But 
this in no degree proves that a near imitation of nature, amount- 
ing even to deccption,is an inferior attainment, or is to be neg- 
lected. 
There is, 







efore, no real reason why, as in nature, opposite 
ud not be in a corresponding manner united in a 
composition in art. Our inexperience of having seen the thing 
done, is no proof of our inability to do it. The roprescntation 
in any art is certainly not the less perfect because several in- 
stead of ono or two excellences only are attained, unless these 
are contradictory and inconsistent. “But in nature many dif- 
ferent excellences, however opposite, harmonize and are con- 
sistent. Nor is any object in nature‘less grand, because it is 
seen to be nature. It appears, therefore, cloar that the more 
true to nature is any representation in art, of whatever style, 
the more perfect it is as a work of art. The error alluded to 
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has arisen from the attention in certain works of art to minor 
excellences, having becn supposed to have occasioned a neglect 
of higher objects, which it was thought ought to havo alone 
engaged, or were alone sufficient to ongago and engross, the 
wholo soul of the artist. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


TIE CONNECTION BETWEEN THE DIFFERENT BRANCHES 
OF ART. 


I. Hownver widely one from another, in many respects, all the 
various branches of the arts when viewed at ‘once appear to 
differ ; there is nevertheless a common bond of union between 
them which connects them all together, and which, althotgh 
unseen, runs through the whole order, riveting them by a 
strong and indissoluble chain, -which no difference in their 
actual nature can ever dissolve, no variety as to their mode of 
operation ever sunder. This bond of union consists in the 
soveral mutual and essential points of coincidence, and indeed 
identity between them, which do exist, and which will be con- 
sidered in the prosent chapter. 

But although the connection between each of tho arts is 
thus intimate, yet the precise nature of the bond of union is 
very different in the case of one art to what it is in that of 
another; and, on the other hand, in certain instances where 
the material of the art varies most extensively, the mental 
cointidence between them is frequently very close. Thus, as 
regards painting and gardening, the material employed is as 
different as possible; but the principles of design and com- 
position applicable to each are identicak So also with respoct 
to music and eloquence. Indeed, there is this important point 
as regards the connection between the aris, which is deserving 
of such consideration ; and although at first sight it may appear 
somewhat paradoxical, yet its truth will be evinced when the 
matter has been fully considered; and that is, that the greater 
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is the difference in the material availed of as the vohiclo for 
any particular arts, the nearer in oasence and spirit do they 
in reality very often approach. For whilo tho difference in 
material causes them to appear wider apart, and indeed alto- 
gether distinct and unconnected ; it is the ciroumstanco of thoir 
being so powerfully and so indissolubly unitod in soul and 
spirit, if we may so term it, which alone serves to preservo the 
union betweon them, and which is also alone the essential bond 
of their connection. 

The first of these mutual points of coincidence is tho com- 
mon origin which all the arts alike acknowlodgo. They coin- 
cide with one another in each haying their germ in tho mind, 
in the capacities and feelings described, as also as to tho 
mode of their invention. And they further agrec in cach boing 
either the ornamental appendage to some practical pursuit, 
or existing by themselves as the means of calling forth tho 
refined ideas and emotions already describod. As originat- 
ing alike in nature, in the representation of her, although 
in different modes and under different phases, they all furthor 
coincide.. Each of the arts, moreover, arc the product of all 
nations and all times, and are each found among barbarous 
as well as civilized people. The same tasto in the mind which 
originates beauty in painting, produces that in arts the most 
remote from this, in music and in costume, Tho same omo- 
tions which are excited by grandeur in form, aro eallod forth 
also ‘by this quality in sound. Hach of the arta may be cor- 
respondingly traced. to its source, both as regards its origin in 
the thind and its invention, according to the principlos to which 
I have referred. , . : : 

All the arts have, therefore, as I havo alroady in somo of tho 
preceding chapters endeavoured to point out, thoir common 
origin in the mind, in the faculties-and feelings beforo advorted 
to; and are invented, and spring up in the same manner, and 
are affected by like causes, both in rospoct to their produs- 
tion and their progress. ; . 

In their early stages, too, as we have seen, the different arts 
were united together, both as regards their mutnal influenco 
on each othor, and their being cultivated together, This more 
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strongly than any other cointidence evinces the, identity of 
their origin, 

Tho arts when united are, moreover, oftentimes each of them 
more powerful than when practised singly, as-they not only aid 
the effect of each other, but many ideas which are lost or but 
feebly excited when one art alone ts resorted to, as in the case 
of poetry or music when they are combined, are vividly ex- 
pressed. Indeed, in each department of skill, whether artisti- 
cal or scientific, different pursuits which in their origin were 
conjoined or all followed togethor, branch off, and are practised 
separately as they advance, so that the origin from the same 

spring of these différent diverging streams, is. at length with 
difficulty, traced. * . 

But at later periods, the uniox of the different arts often aids 
the effest of one another. Thus poetry aids music, and music 
poetry, and both of them dramatic acting. Gardening and 
-architecture, too, essentially assist each other, Gardening is 
‘of service to architecture by causing the beauty of the grounds 
to give effect to the building; and architecture-is of service to 
gardening from the beanty of the building giving effect to the 
scénery of the grounds. Sculpture, in the same way, befrionds 
both,.and both befriend sculpture. This, as has already boon 
observed, is seen in nature even more vividly than in art; and 
in objects of nature the different qualities which exist sepa- 
rately in, distinctive works of art, are hero observed to bo united 
in the same composition. And probably, according as in any 
work of art this is the caso, the more efficiont it is, as the 
more closely it resembles nature. 

There is the same connection and relation between the diffe- 
rent arts,as the various figures in the same composition in 
painting bear to each other. Or the different arts may be com-. 
pared to the different members of one family, each of which is 

quite distinct and independent in-himsélf, and thinks and acts 
as he deems best; ‘but each of which are connected together 
by the strongest ties, each of which has the same ‘origin, and 
in each of which there is a correspondence in form, and a com- 
mon resemblance which marks every member of that family. 
And, as in a family so among the arts, while there are some 
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characteristics and endowments which thoy all possess in com- 
mon, there are also some which are peculiar only io cach, 

As all the arts have a connection, boing each of thom re- 

_presentative of certain qualities which united togothor can. 
stitute an entire object; so are they cach, boing so connectod, 
most efficient to explain the nature of one anothor. It is only 
when united that they are complote, cither as a whole or each. 
one by itself. They are, moreover, associated with all tho pur- 
suits of civilized life. 

Hence, whether painting, sculpture, pootry, eloquence, 
music, architecture, acting, costume, gardoning, bo tho pur- 
suit, which appear so different in their nature, and scom to be 
adapted for the study of those of such differont ranks and 
capacities ; the same faculties in each person are fitied for cach 
art, and the study of one, as I before obsorved, proparos tho 
mind for the study of the other ; and without the study of cach, 
perfect knowledge of any one js hardly attainable, 

Hence, also, ag all alike, of whatover rank or gtation, are 
gifted with the same capacitios and foolings, and as the same 
capacities and feelings in each are fitted.for the study of each 
art; each art is: fitted alike ‘for the* Study of all, and to ald 

-equally. And, moreoyer, this study is to all equally.improving, 
elevating and refining the minds of all who dovote iiecueleee 
to its pursuit. Because a person who is fond of musio‘has no 
taste for painting or architecture, is no proof that thesé dif. 
ferent arts do not oach spring up in the capacities of tho mind, 
It is a proof only that one may, be cultivated without the other, 
and that they are more or less dopendent on cultivation for 
being duly appreciated and brought to perfection. 

II. The “connection which: exists between the difforent 
branches of the arts, is further seen in tho one common ob- 
ject which they all alike aim at or pursue. 

The object of each art is to excite in the mind certain ideas 
and emotions, and through these to represent certain subjects 
and transactions, and nature generally; and by the whole to 
refine and ennoble the mind so affected. This is the end of 
all the arts alike; and altHiongh some attain it in a mannor more 
striking, others in a more comprehensive mode, yet all equally 

VOL, I. ) 
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make this their aim. In its infancy the struggles of art are 
dirgctéd +6 the attainment of this object, although it is only in 
the power and vigour of maturity that it is fully and effectually 
accomplished. 

In each pursuit the end in view which ig sought to be at- 
tained by it forms a kind of magneti¢ attraction, towards 
which it invariably and firmly points, And all pursuits which 
uniformly point in any one particular direction acquire a centre 
‘of union, and are thus drawn together by the same impulse. 
Indeed, in many pursuits, not only artistical but of various 
kinds, the-object at which thoy aim is that which forms in re- 
ality the essential prmciple in their constitution. A point of co- 
ificidence, so important as regards all the arts, must therefore ne- 
qgpsarily create a no less important and essential bond of tmion. 

Not only, indeed, do each of the arts pursue the same object, 
be what is most important to bear in mind, and evinces still 
more strongly their connection, they alone effect it, and by no 
other pursuits of any other kind besides these can it be 
attained. 

As already stated, the arts severally represent or typify 
not the whole of nature, but each art one or more phases or 
characteristics only, and which it is the object of such art to 
describe. Thus paimting represents the colour and form, 
sculpture the form only, and music the sound of nature gene- 
rally; while poetry and eloquence aim at an ideal representa- 
tion of form and colour as woll as sound. Architecture repre- 
sents certain forms or elevations. Acting, the motion and ani- 
mation of nature, Costumo, certain forms and colours; while 
gardening represents landscape nature. 

There is also a further point of union which each of the arts 
possesses in common, whether we considor it as a part of the 
object which they all ahke have in viow, or as a part of the 
operation by which they attain that particular object; and 
that is the manner in which they all affect or excite the 
mind. This is done in two ways:—l. As regards the im- 
mediate effect which such works of art produce being the 
excitement: of a feeling of pleasure, whether allied to acute 
and vivid delight, or to certain deeper sensations which re- 
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sult in an intense omotion of gratification, 2. As rogards 
the ennobling and refining offect which such works of art 
produce upon the mind, The first of thoso rosulis is suddon 
and transient. ‘The other is gradual and permanent. 

The ultimate object of all the arts is to oxcite plensuro or 
gratification; yet this is of many differont kinds, and. may bo 
produced by several difforent moans, It is ploasuro like, 
although of different feelings and senses, and rofinomont aliko, 
although in different modes, which is tho objoct that each art 
pursues. And it is nature alike, although difforont parts of 
nature, that each art aimg to ropresont. 

JI, In all the .arts alike, however apparontly romoto ono 
from the other, precisely the same process is pursued in the 
calling forth of ideas, and in exciting cortain feolings in tho 
mind, although the instrument actually usod for this purposo by 
various, arts is necessarily quite difforont. Tho smno line of 
country is traversod, but in each case by difforont vehicles. 
Each of the arts imitates naturo; and although onch offects 
this imitation by its own peculiar method, yot in cach tho ond 
aimed at is reached, and is also attained by similar moans. 
Thus a grand oratorio, such as the ‘Mossiah’ dr tho ‘ Israol in 
Hgypt’ of Handel, closely corresponds with an opic composition 
in painting, as in both the noblost, and consoquontly tho same 
ideas relating to the subjoct are sought to bé oxcitod whilo af- 
fording a represontation or description of it; and in both gran. 
deur and beauty are blended togethor, whilo a groat and in. 
portant historical event is that which is alike fitted for both. 

Imitation and imagination aro the mental opovations which 
are effected and pursuod by oach of tho arta aliko; whilo, on 
the other hand, these processes aro employod in artistic offorts 
only, Painters, sculptors, poets, and orators, moroover, resort 
not only to the same principlos and the same clomonts of art, 
but to the same objects in naturo for giving offoct to thoir 
compositions. The clouds, tho rocks, tho various appoarancos 
in the external world, are omployod alike in tho gorvico’ of all 
the arts ; on the othor hand, it is in the gorvico of the arts only 
that their application is available. 

But although all the arts effect thoir object by tho same gonoral 
02 
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means, they each have, as already remarked,* particular methods 
of their own for attaining their ends,—means which it is desir- 
able should be exercised distinctly and independently. The 
mode of reprosentation or description resorted to by an orator 
or a poet, although very different to, may be as effective as that 
of a painter or sculptor. Moreover, the manner of a painter 
is what idiom is to the poet or orator; skill in rhyming m 
poetry, and in expression and turn of language in eloquence, 
correspond with mechanical dexterity in painting and sculp- 
ture. 

In the case of each of the arts, the object or transaction is 
depicted in the mind by means of certain ideas which are com- 
municated to it direct from the subject itsclf. Painting, sculp- 
ture, poetry, eloquence, and actmg aim to convey the impres- 
sions of the events which they represent, immediately to the 
mind ; or rather they communicate to the mind certain ideas of 
those subjects, having first imbibed them from the subjects 
themselves. But in all the arts, the mode of entering the 
mind, of affecting the soul, are ahke. These ideas, although re- 
ceived through different processes, and springing from different 
sources, are the same when they have reached their destination ; 
like chemical ingredients which are extracted from very differ- 
ent materials, but are essentially identical when resolved into 
their first original elements. 

In addition to this, the different arts, as lately observed, i 
extensively aid each other by their union, and by their cultiva-; 
tion together ; as a musical ear in guiding the orator in the in- 
tonation of his yoice; a correct taste generally, which will lead : 
him to arrange proporly his periods, and a knowledge of the 
principles of acting, for regulating his manner and pronuncia- 
tion. Poetry and eloquence also assist one another In many 
Ways, : 

» It is, indeed, most importart here to bear in mind what J 
have already hinted 'at, that in nature all the arts are, as it were, 
united in one object; and this is one of the chief advantages 
that nature possesses over art in representing any particular 
scene. Thus, while in artistical description of any kind, a single 


* Vide ante, Chapter V. Sect. 1. 
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art only is ordinarily resortod to, to roprosont a trananction 3 in 
nature all the arts are, as it were, availed of im oach caso for tho 
description of the same scene, as painting and sculpture fow ibs 
form, eléquence and music for its sound, acling for ils motion. 
‘And in each case of artistical ropresontation, tho moro arls that 
are made use of, the more completo and tho noaror to ualuro ib 
becomes. 

Nevertheless, not only painting, but poolry and mnsia, and all 
the other arts are oxercisod rather by sclecting from nature, and 
affording representations of her in her choico features, than by 
endeavouring to reflect her gonerally withoul any such disovi- 
mination. We see this also in gardening, whoro natnro is cor- 
rected and trained, not in order to thwart or chock hor ox 
uberance, but to direct itin aright path, and to sot it off to tho 
fullest advantage. So is it-also in roprosonting the pussions 
and feolings of mankind. 

On the whole, therefore, we may conclude (as I contendod 
in the first section contained in this chaptor), that if arta diffor« 
ing widely in their nature effoct a partionlar ond by the samo 
means, are each attracted by a similar force to ono point; 
the greater is the distance at which thoy wero originally 
placed from this point, in a proportionablo ralio must bo tho 
extent of the attractive force which was ablo to draw thom lo 
this common centre. 

IV. A further and very striking coincidoneo ‘botwoon ach 
of the arts is afforded by tho similarity in thoir sovoral cor. 
responding charactoristics which they exhibit during thoir 
youth, and at each period of their growth, as thoy respectively 
proceed from infancy to maturity. 

In nature the connection which an idontily as to thoir indi- 
vidual species ostablishes both botwoon particular animalsa and 
particular plants, is nowhere so fully ovincod. ag by tho similarity 
of their growth. Thus, all boasts, all birds, all roptilus, all 
fishes, originate and grow up in tho sano mannor, So also do 
all trees, and all plants and horbs, But thoy coach differ alton 
gether in this respect from those of a different specios ; thus, 
also, it is with the arts. Indood, in nothing ix the close 
ecqnnection, the sisterhood between the several arts, mora 
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strikingly shown than by the mode in’ which they corrégpond- 
ingly proceed in their youth, however. temote from one another 
as regards the material in which they exist. In each art, the 
same causes and influences produce fhe same results, and in 
each characteristic traits mark’ thetr- “successive stages of in- 
fancy, maturity, and decline, Thus the same blood seems: to 
flow in their veins, and, the same spirit to animate them ‘all 
alike. 

Hach art in its growth ahd progress developds the several 
traits of the particular species to which it belongs; but it 
differs in ‘ita peculiar individual characteristic ‘qualities only 
from the other members of tlie same species. All the arts, 
however, résemble one another as members of the same species, . 
They auffer, ‘nevertheless, during their progress, front the scien- 
ces and other pursuits ‘of, mankind; just, ad njunéls, ‘althotigh 
alhed‘to those of another species, differ” entirely from ‘plants 
and trees. 

In Greece, each of the arts progressed and veached perfec- 
tion togethor; and each obtained the attention, commanded. ' 
the love, and influenced the tainds of the people alike. Ag 
each art is dependent for its most important’ qualities and ex. 
tensive influence on the goridition of the national mind, it is 
impossible that in- any nation, at any period: of the world’s 
history, their progress should “be othervise than thug mutual 
anid. cohtemporaneons. 

. hap bears therefore desirable in overy civilizod society, that 
the arts ‘should “not- “only all, rise at onoéy but “that thoy should 
ba all’ ofiltivated together. Hack azt ‘nob: only affects the 
condition c of, gnd serves to promote the progress.of the olhor, 
but pile to expand, ‘and: ‘invigorate, and Tboralizg ‘its 
an ei ooyxs satire ‘especially ‘att thoss herigds « when” the afty ‘are 

ost sagcgp deptible 3 wot influences, BO “Beneficial.” | Qhe history sof 
ais of each ‘ats ,Wifether, pint, pority,“eloqueyee, sculpt 
ture, andhitebture, “rhusip noting, gard ening, oF ogstuné, thore- 
over, evincés not. therely” y the ‘iannéee if “wwhiolt me pr) ag 
was diregteds. but alg; records the pore | tone, of hemp 
feeling and opinign’ of the hation, ip whigh worale cull fatpa 
Thus certain orders of architecture fot duly Moe ate evorigi- 
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nal forms and materfals rosorted to in tho constrnction of 10 
ligious edifices, but testify also the turn of mind and sonbimnont 
which that religion induced: The gonius of a ponplo, nv, is 
ever reflected, by its art, as is also tho condition of its civilivati on. 
--¥, A further connection discernible belwoon tha dilforout 
branches of “art, and which alone scems to ostablish tho sixtor- 
hood betweon them, and to constituto a point of family rosom~ 
blazice, is that they’ each of thonr possosg procisaly Lhe samo 
pecthar and special styles which bblong to dvb gonotally, but, 
at the same time, to art exclusively, . Tridedd, tho’ oxtent to 
“which this coincidence in style pievails in each of tho aris, Was 
very fhlly pointed out in the preceding chaptor,* And tho 
cifcumstance of this coincidence running through oach branch 
of art, and corrésponding so closely in cach alike, however 
remote in their nature one from Cho othor, affords of itso!’ the 
strongest possible proof and confirmation of the intimate con. 
nection and relation botwoon thom. » 

All the ‘arts are alike ‘and oqually capablo of being distin. 

guished into, the several leading styles alréady doseribod gnds 
erjiimdratéd, cortesponding indeed héro with the main dvi. 
sidn? fanning through’ ell nature, of’ which art isbutthe rolloc- 
tidd, *Ahd«as.tthe “principal and. loading divisiqn ‘in waturo, ag. 
regards-the,animtod ‘portion of it, is thto malo’and fomalo ; gp, 
in‘ an-analégous manner is-thb leading: divigiog at uogords tho 
styles of art into the grand -and tha hoantiful, tho principal 
charatteristics of thé formor of which cotvospond wilh the cha. 
patton qualitios of tho nialo, and thoge of tho“ lattov- with 
i oseaof-the fefnale sex: ‘So also in music, the bhad- dtrrdspop ds 
with theprénd, in, art, and tho thald ip sex; and the troblo with 
thé ‘heatifil jn art, and the fomale in sox, |” 
-+ AIL the different styles in-art;*monooyor, avo bub prototypes 
sf -what wo seo oxistont'in tho’ human mind, fom-which. thoy 
pring, ‘the sentiments and excilomonts of which aro mainly 
listribtitabler into those Of*tho grand and the beautiful, the 
athietié’ and tho ‘satiriodl ; the first-and third béing alliod to 
ain, and tho “secdnd and “last to ploasuyo, whigh.axo tho two 
stingipal and, ‘primary omotions of thd soul-+ 

Bide ante, Chapter V. Sect.il, ° 4 Pade most, Chantéy VII1. Seat. 1. 
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As regards the manner of operation in all the different arts, 
it is moreover to be remarked that high finish and polish may 
exist in each art aliko, in painting, sculpture, poetry, garden- 
ing, and costume, equally with eloquence and music, of which 
in every caso extensive refinement of the taste is the main pro- 
moter, In acting, too, what is analogous to, if not strictly 
constituting high finish, can readily be accomplished. ‘Tiven 
in the case of poetry and architecture, which at first sight 
appear very remote from one another in all thoir essential cha- 
racteristics, if considered as members of the same family, a 
close analogy between their style and the several varieties and 
development of it, may be discernible. 

VI. With rospect to the general leading principles for the 
regulation of art, whother as regards design, composition, de- 
scription, expression, or imagination, we shall find that cxactly 
the same rules are more or less adapted for the govornmont 
of each art, and at each separate stage. All the arts, more- 
over, appealing to the mind in a similar way, and to the same 
faculties, the principles of each are based on precisely the 
same foundation. This one circumstance of itself serves to 
constitute an invisible chain, of infinite force nevertheless, 
which binds them altogether, closely and eternally. These 
laws are, moreover, as uniform as are those of attraction and 
gravitation, which regulate matter; and they are far more un- 
erring, and more faithfully followed, than any of the laws which 
regulate civil socioty. 

These various principles are, of course, in cach case modifiod 
to suit the character of the particular art to which they are 

‘ applied, although this is effected without in any degree lossen- 
ing the efficiency of such rules, or limiting them as to the ex- 
tent to which they may be carried. In each art the obsorvance 
of them tends in an equal degroe to Ponieibute to the vigour 
of the representation. 1 

As in all languages, grammar of some description is alike 
applicable and necessary, and the same goneral principles 
“willl be found to regulate the grammar of each country; and 
as ‘among all nations certain laws are essential for thoir con- 
trol, and the great leading principles of natural law form the 
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basis of the judicial system of every kingdom; so in oach art 
some governing principle, and among thom all tho samo funda- 
mental rules, are requisite to be observed. 

The same principles also which contribute to the dovolop- 
ment of beauty and excellence in sctilpturo, direct tho pro- 
portions of architecture as well, and regulato pootry end 
musIC. 

Sounds in music closely correspond with forms and colours 
in material objects, as loudness with ‘greatness, and perhaps 
with darkness, softness with snallness and with light colour. 
Slowness in sound corresponds with slownoss in motion, and 
quick sound with rapidity of motion in figures. Tho varietios 
in the modulation of sounds correspond also with the varietios 
in colours and forms discernible in objocts that wo sco. Thus, 
also, cadences in music correspond with stops in rhetorical and 
poetical composition, with the divisions or broaks in tho por- 
tions of a picture, and in an architectural pilo, and also with 
the spaces between figures in a sculptural group. 

In dramatic acting as much as in painting and pooiry, it is 
the province and duty of the artist to give visunl or oral om- 
bodiment, indeed both those, to the idoas which are suggostud 
by the description of the scene that supplios tho topic. Nearly 
all the principles of art 1o which T have roforved aro, thoreforo, 
applicable to and availablo in this of acting; and tho dolinon~ 
tion of charactor and passion is ospocially within its sphoro, 
Acting is, moreovor, as strictly subjoct to vulo as aro poolry 
and architocturo. In costumo also, tho principles of art aro as 
fully serviceable as they aro in painting and music. 

’ Gardening ‘exhibits furthor the connoction both botwoen art 
atid nature, and between the difforont arts. By moans of this 
art the varied enchantmonts of landscape sconory aro roducod 
to a system, and adaptod to the principles of artistical com. 
position. ” 

Hach art may also more or loss assist by olucidating or illus. 
trating the precise mode of applying tho principlos of one art 
to tho other. Cicero, indeod, remarks that thoro should be tho 
same proportion between the parts of an oration as the parts 
of an architectural edifice. Eyon tho laws of music are said to 
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afford a principle for the regulation of what may appoar at first 
sight to be vory remote from their sphere,—the proportion in 
the forms of sculpture and of architectural edificos, and also 
the colour and light and shade of differont objects, and the 
variation and modification of each of thosc clements. 

The nature and object of the different principlos for the 
regulation of artistical design and composition in each branch, 
and the mode of applying thom, it is my intention to point out 
and to consider at large in certain of the following chapters, 
which renders it unnocessary here more fully to dilate upon this 
topic. 

In each art, therefore, there are not only cortain spocific 
rules for its government, but the samo rules are applicable to 
each art, and require only the very slight modification arising 
from the different nature of the particular arts to which they 
are adapted, to suit them especially to each art separately. 

VII. The connection between the difforont branches of art 
of each kind, is further and very forcibly exhibited by the 
effect which is produced on any work in them, by translating 
or transposing it into anothor language, or into a branch or 
department of art different from that in which it was originally 
brought forth. 

A translation is a reproduction of the samo ideas by'a diffor- 
ent modium. <A. cast of a statue is not a translation, but a 
copy, as it is intendod to imitate the original. An engraving, 
on the other hand, which is not a complote but only a partial 
copy of a painting, althongh moant to oxcite the samo ideas, is 
a translation. Thus a copy differs from a translation, being 
a roproduction of the samo ideas, and of the whole of them, by 
the same medium. A translation, on tho othor hand, forms a 
vehicle for calling forth the same or corresponding ideas with 
those exeited by the original work, or a portion of them, al- 
though by a totally different means. For this purposo it is 
occasionally necessary to deviate widely and oven essontially 
from the original order of the description or reprosentation, 
inasmuch as the attempt to effect an inadequate copy of it, 
which must for the reasons alleged be in many casos xecos- 
sarily incorrect, would fail to afford a proper notion of the 
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object itself; just as in depicting nature we ofton depart 
widely from servile imitation in order to comploto the ro- 
presentation by supplying those ideas which are ossontial for 
this purpose, but which would, nevertheless, be wanting in a 
mero imitation of natural objects; while, on tho othor hand, 
many idcas are omitted which the original served to suggost. 
Indeed, it may be laid down that translations in general are to 
originals, just what artistical descriptions of naturo are to 
nature herself. "In both cases, the leading and most lively 
ideas, and those only, are sought to be reproduced, not by 
mere repetition, but by tho recasting as it were the elements 
of representation. In many respects, indeed, art in general 
might be said to be a translation from nature, so far as it 
reflects in a particular form and in a different medium, as 
though in a mirror, the impressions caused by the appearance 
of nature. 

A. translation is, as it were, the shadow of the original work; 
and as some shadows reflect the outline only of tha object, 
others its various hues and colours as well, so some transla- 
tions convey idcas merely of the general character of tho 
original, while others reproduce it almost entirely, so per- 
fect may be the transposition of ideas from tho original to 
the translation. A work of art, whether in painting or pootry, 
is however, only a roflection or translation of the actually ox- 
isting boing itself. Indeed, all languago does but reflect or 
translate the ideas which it embodies. Spiritual boings only 
perceivo immediately, without such a modium, the idoas or ob- 
jécts themselves. 

“The giéneral capacity and adaptation of any particular art 
for translation, depends in part on the naturo of the matorial 
of the art itself, and in part on the particular style of the 
individual performance to be translated. As regerds tho 
former, the suitableness of it for translation dopends mainly 
upon whether there is any imitative element of a cqrrespond- 
ing nature wherein the translation may be formed, in which 
respect different arts vary considerably. ‘Thus, as regards 
botl: poetry and eloquence, language, which is the sustaining 
medium of both, affords a material for the translation. Paint. 
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ing, which has no sustaining medium, is translated by on- 
graving, which is a process partially imitative of this art, the 
effect of light and shade, without that of colour, being here 
copied or imitated. The translation of works in sculpture is 
also accomplished by engraving them, which consists in a re- 
presentation of the same objects through a different medium, 
The other arts appear incapable of strict translation, except so 
far as performances in them admit of imitation, more or less 
partial, in some other material, or through some other vehicle, 
Té seems, however, difficult, if not impossible, to offect this 
strictly in the case of either music, architecture, dramatic 
acting, costume, or gardening, Hach art may be said to be 
capable of ideal, although not of strict, literal, or real trans- 
lation, though each in a different mode. But each of the arts 
are in exactly the same way affected by translations when 
they are made. 

The precise effect produced by translation varies, however, 
in each of the arts according to the style of the particular work 
of art so to be translated, which indeed further serves very 
forcibly to evince the closeness of this connection. 

Efforts in the Epic or grand style suffer less by translation 
than do those in any of the others. The reason of this is, that 
in works of that style thoir vigour and merit are derived 
from the greatness and sublimity and exalted nature of the 
ideas they are capable of exciting, which have reference to cor- 
tain external objects. Theso ideas may be produced m another 
language, or by othor means of represonting a transaction, or 
referring to these subjects, wilh almost equal forco as by the 
original work; but in a composition, the effect and morit of 
which are mainly owing to the beauty of the colouring, or tho 
harmonious disposition and musical intonation of tho syllables, 
it is obvieus that when the poem is translated into a differont 
language, or the picture is represented in an engraving with- 
out colour, little of the beauty and excellonce of the original will 
be retained. 

The translation of a painting or a poem into an cngraving or 
a new language, corresponds in many respects with transplant- 
ing a tree into a new climate. Those only whoge constitu. 
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tions are vigorous will endure the change, so as to rotain all 
their vitality and energy in their new situation. Tho English 
language is, indeed, in many respects, peculiarly adapted for 
translations, from its being so extensively mixed with, and so 
much made up of other tongues. A language, as a medium of 
conveying ideas, is of a twofold nature. 1. As serving to con- 
vey to the mmd with precision the ideas intended. 2. As 
regards the power of it to give effect to this result through the 
musical structure and intonation of the sentences. According 
as any language succeeds or is deficient hero, is its effect per- 
fect, be it Greek or German, English or Latin. 

One great error m translation appears to be the attempt 
to apply the idioms of one language to express the ideas of 
another, instead of using it for its own legitimate purpose. 
This is like trying to teach a land animal to fly, or a bird 
to swim. 

Some languages appear almost unfitted for being the vehiclos 
of grand ideas, and for the translation of works of a sublime 
nature. Others are not inadapted for this end, but are capable 
of attaining it only in their own way, and by terms and ex- 
pressions quite different from those of other tongues. Even in 
the same language, the idioms and style made use of for dis- 
sertations on art and for those on science are totally different. 

In a composition in the grand style, tho excellence of which 
manly consists in the dignity of design or vigour of expres- 
sion, the leading idoas may therefore be fully retained, whother 
the poem is translated into another languago, or the painting 
is translated into an ongraving; as in noither case is the com- 
position dependent for its excellence on thoso futile gracos 
which fade at the first chango of atmosphere which breathes 
on them, while their solid qualitios are, from thoir very nature, 
capacitated to endure many variations without injury or mu- 
tation. 

Thus, the following passage from the Holy Scriptures, in 
whatever language it be conveyed, will excite much the same 
feelmgs in the mind, as it owes its effect entirely to the great- 
ness and sublimity of the images it contains, and the noble idoag 
it is calculated to raise in the mind :—* 

* St. Luke, xxi, 25, 26. 
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“And there shall be signs in the sun, and in the moon, and 
in tho stars; and on earth distress of nations with perplexity, 
tho sea and the wavos roaring, men’s hoarts failing them for 
foar, and for looking after those things which are coming on 
the oarth; for tho powors of heaven shall be shaken.” 

Tt can be mattor of small importance into what language the 
foregoing sublime passage from,Divine lips be transposed, in- 
asmuch as so long as the idoas conveyed by it are correctly 
presorved, the same noble and exaltcd thoughts must noces- 
sarily be raised, howover feeble and unimpressive be the cha- 
racter of the language into which it is translated. 

Tt appears to me, indeed, that it may be admitted as a settled 
axiom in art, that leading ideas either of grandeur or sublimity 
may be conveyed by translations of a work of art, almost as 
perfectly as by the originals themselyos. Thus an outline of o 
grand mountain, an engraving of an epic painting, as of one of 
the cartoons of Raphacl, or a correct drawing of the statue of 
the Laccoon, may serve to afford us tolerably adequato notions 
of a sentence, and to call forth tho same ideas which they 
excited. But ideas which are suggested only by the struc- 
ture of a sentence, or which are of such a fragile and epheme- 
yal nature that they are depoudent merely on the pecuhar 
idiom of the original work, will not bear the effect of trans- 
lations. Such are the more abstruse allusions in some of the 
most refined productions in pootry and in eloquence, which 
are quite lost or obscured when they reappear in a new lan- 
guage, 

All or most of the important leading idoas aro conveyed by 
the translation or engraving, but nol those which are secondary, 
The gonoral character and forms of the personages in the pic- 
ture, and the main history of the transaction and an outlme 
description of the individuals represented, may be preserved; 
but not the various hues and tints in, the picture, or the ox- 
quisite turns of language in the poem or oration, Porhaps, 
indeed, a translation serves pretty adequately to excite ideas 
of subjects which are directly narrated or imitated in the 
original, but it fails to convey those which are only suggested. 
Thus any minute description, in either poetry or pxose, of the 
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dclicate tints of a beautiful landscape, or the clegancios and 
graces of an exquisite female form, suffer much from boing 
translated, and the effect of the original is groatly marred. 
Articles of so fine a texture but ill boar handling; and plants 
with tender fibres will not live whon transplanted to a northern 
clime. 

Humorous pieces are generally considered to be the most 
difficult to translate, and especially those whore the humour is 
very refined. This is mainly owing to the fact that tho point 
consists in some idiom or special peculiarity in the language it- 
self, which does not admit of an exact translation. Wit, for 
instance, which for its pungency depends in many cases 
entirely on the peculiar relative position of the words in a 
sentence in any particular tongue, it is vory hard, if not 
almost umpossible, efficiently to render. Few without under- 
standing the original would fully appreciate the point of the 
satire. 

VIII, It is also to be observed, as an additional bond of union 
between all the various branches of the arts, that they each of 
them in their respective sphores are of corresponding utility, 
although this utility may be very different in its nature and 
operation among these different arts. As already mentioned,* 
each of these arts aims at the same object as regards its effect 
in refining and ennobling the mind, in aiding the progress of 
knowledge, and the general advancement of civilization, both 
as respects man individually and men collocted into a nation, 

It is remarkablo, indeod, how various arts the most remoto 
from one another in their gonera] nature, are similarly applica- 
blo in this respect. Here alone they all unite their forcos, and 
at this point concentrate their energies. Thus painting and 
poetry and gardening, which are in their quality and the modo 
of following them as widely different as any pursuits can bo, 
exactly coincide as regards their ennoblement of the mind, and 
storing it with pure and boautiful ideas, Music and costumo, 
which are in their kind equally dissimilar, also alike contri. 
bute to the refinements and the onjoyments of civilized lifo. 

Fach of these arts may diffor, indecd, as to the extent to 

* Vide Chaptor I. Scots, 5-6, 
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which they are individually able to effect the refinement and 
énnobling of the mind at which they all alike aim, and also as 
to tho peculiar mode in which they attain that end. ‘But they 
all agree in this essential point, that they each do contribute to 
its promotion; and although they vary as to the mode, they 
each coincide as to the means by which they accomplish it, 
being the excitemont of grand and poetical ideas, and the ex- 
altation of the higher and purer feelings of the soul, with the 
corresponding mortification of those which are gross and sen- 
sual. As all the arts are the same as rogards their power to 
produce these great effects, and as regards their utility to the 
mind from their production, the fact of their difference as re- 
gards the material in which they exist, as already alluded to, 
only renders the coincidence now being considered the more 
remarkable, 

It may be further observed, as regards the corresponding 
utility of tho different arts in their respective spheres, that these 
several arts constitute not only the best illustrations, but the 
’ most complete correctives one of another. They serve to stimu- 
late each othor in this manner where either is wanting, and the 
example of one maintains and illustrates the principle put forth 
ii another ; perhaps, indced, tho more widely different they are 
as regards their actual nature, the moro essentially is this the 
case. They also assist the rise of one another, each contribu- 
ting alike to produce that condition and temper and taste in 
the public mind, which is favourable to the growth and pro. 
gress of art, and which in fact constitutes the essence of the 
common bond of their utility, 

Hach of the arts, moreover, acts oxtensively and constantly 
upon the other, and upon thé various intellectual and moral 
pursuits contemporaneous with them, correspondingly with the 
mode in which each of these pursuits acts upon and influences 
the arts. Indeed, the joint study of different arts, especially of 
those which are most nearly’ alliod, cannot fail to be of sorvice 
to those who follow them in aiding their cultivation m various 
ways. Thus the knowledge of form acquired through model- 
lng for sculpture is of extensive usc to the paintor; and the 
experience of light and shade obtained by practice in painting 
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is of no less advantage to tho sculptor. To both of them an 
acquaintance with costume is of considerable benofil, and the 
student of costume is equally indebtod to the other arts for ex. 
cellence in his own. 

As I have remarked that a knowledge of music aids tho 
poet in the regulation of his strains, as it doos also the orator 
in the intonation of his periods, while the musician dorives 
advantage from his capacity for poctic composilion ; so amoug 
the greatest masters in the arts, we find that Michael Angelo, 
and Leonardo da Vinci, and Albert Durer, were at once poets, 
painters, and sculptors; Shakspeare, too, was both an actor 
and a poet. + : 

Jt will also be found that one of the surest ways of avoiding 
mere servile imitation, is to endeavour to improve the mind in 
one art through the medium of another; as, for instance, by 
enlarging and refining the ideas for the production of great 
works in painting, by the study of corresponding efforts in 
poetical composition ; and by resorting to the latter algo in | 
the cultivation of eloquence. At any rate, by thus inspiring the 
mind, and filling it with ideas of sublimity and beauty, we shall 
be less likely to be content with servilely copying those modols 
of excellence in painting or sculpture to which we resort for 
instruction and guidance, which latter purpose is indeed the 
only legitimate use to which they should be applied. 

Aris the most remote one from another as regards théir 1a. 
ture and mode of cultivation, will, morcover, occasionally assist: 
each other in the most important mannor; thus, tho dosigner of 
ornamental grounds may obtain vory essential aid from the study 
of landscape composition in painting, alike as rogardy tho 
grouping of trees and shrubs, tho disposition of tho wator, tho 
balancing of colours, the arrangement of light and shade, the 
distribution of different objects, the undulation of tho ground, 
and in various othor respecis. Poetry, from its descriptions, 
will also aid here, as will also architecture and sculpturo, from 
the assistance whieh they directly afford in supplying subjects 
to adorn and give effect to the composition. 

Moreover, as goneral learning and art and scionce mutually 
correct and improve cach othor, and on this account ought to 

VOL. t. P 
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be followed contemporaneously together, like the difforont 
elemonts of civilization, if civilization is to be fairly carried out, 
and to attain its legitimate end;* so, in a corresponding manner, 
do the differont branches of the arts respectively co-operate to- 
gether, and ought each to be studied and to bo followed at once, 
both by the same professors and the same students of either. 
Every art tends alike to improve, to onlarge, and to invigorate 
both the pursuit and the principles of its contemporaries and 
coadjutors. 

IX. It is, lastly, to be observed of each of the arts, that 
causes of the same, or of a corresponding nature, will be found 
in every case to influence and to regulate their prosperity, pro- 
gress, and decline. 

All causes which affect or influence civilization, affect or in- 
fluence art, affect or influence every branch of it, and affect or 
influence every branch of it in a similar or a corresponding 
manner. As diseases of the body affect the whole body, all 
the members as well as the trunk, in whatever quarter they 
may originate; so national diseases which are connected with 
its taste or refinement, affect every department of civilization ; 
and diseases which originate in, or in any way affect any par- 
ticular branch of art, injure and affect it correspondingly in 
every department. 

As I have ondeavoured to elucidate in a previous chapter, 
certain, and indeed the same or analogous causes, affect and 
influonce the genoral career, character, and decline, not merely 
of painting and poetry, but of art in general. Honce, not only 
thoso arts which aro the most noarly allied, but those which 
are the most romote are similarly, if not equally promoted by 

‘whatever conduces to the general civilization of the nation. 
The poverty of a country may retard as much the progress of 
landscape-gardening as it does that of painting ; and the same 
want of taste that fails to call forth the cultivation of music, 
may be exhibitod also in its unsightly and distastoful archi- 
tectural structures. Even in the production of manufactures 


* * Civilization considered as a Science, in relation to its Egsence, ita 
Elements, and its End.’ ~ ’ 
+ Vide ante, Chapter IV. Sects, 2, 8. 
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to which art is applied, it is, as I have already endeavyourod 
to show, of great importance that the minds of the people 
should be generally and duly cultivated, and their taste raised 
by poetry and music, and by arts apparently the most remote 
from those to which their pursuits are immediately directed. 
The refinement which regulates the strains of eloquence, will 
also correct the principles of costume. 

It may happen, indeed, as already remarked,* that a certain 
cause may be permanently prejudicial to art generally, but ap- 
parently favourable to some particular art. This benefit to one 
branch at the expense of the others cannot, however, be more 
than temporary, and must eventually become essentially in- 
jurious to all the arts, including that which, for the time, seemed 
to profit from this circumstance. As in the case of a man 
suffering from fever, while a glass of cold water, although ob- 
viously detrimental to his whole frame, may appear for the time 
to afford relief to his parched lips and tongue; yet the ultimato 
effect of it must be deleterious, not only to the entire system, 
but algo to the members thus temporarily relieved. So as 
regards art, excessive luxury, although for a period it may 
occasion patronage to music or the drama; yet it must in the 
end, if not at once, debase the whole character of art of each 
kind; and involve in the common ruin even the very pursuit 
which alone appeared. to be deriving advantage. 


* Vide ante, Chapter IV. Seot. 2. 
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CHAPTER VII. 
DEDUCTION OF TUE PRINCIPLES OF DELINEATION, 


I, Ati works of art are equally subject to rule, though in all of 
them this may not equally appear. Every animal frame is alike 
supported and moved by bone and muscle and sinew, although 
in some bodies this is much more obvious than it is in others. 
As in a perfectly formed natural frame the causes of its opera- 
tion are concealed from our view; so in a corresponding man~- 
ner in a work of art, should the action of its regulating prin- 
ciples be thrown into shade by the splendour of tho effoct re- 
sulting from their complete adaptation. 

The leading principles by which art in general is mainly 
regulated are of two distinct kinds, and may be definod as 
those by which we delineate or describe different objects and 
subjects with efficiency, so as distinctly, forcibly, adoquately, 
and with propricty to represent them; and those by which we 
describe objocis, or subjocts, so as to affect the mind with 
various exalted and rofined emotions and excitements cor- 
regponding with their own nature. Tho former wo may aptly 
term tho principles of delineation, tho latter the principles of 
the picturesque. Both are included in the principles of dosign, 
The reason is the main director of the principles of delineation. 
Taste of those of the picturesque. ° 

In the case of art, as in all other pursuits, rules have their 
appointed use, but thoy cannot serve for purposos beyond their 
legitimate sphere of operation. In works of real genius, in- 
deed, attention to rule is only subservient and contributory to 
the perfection of the whole. In works without genius, attention 
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to rule constitutes their sole merit. Works of gonius are 
appealed to in support of rules, because from thoir success the 
advantage of rule is deduced, and its importanco is illustrated. 
Tn works of no genius, instead of their supporting tho rule, 1b 
is resorted to, to support them. In the one caso, thoy givo life 
and energy to the rule. In the other, it gives lifo and onergy 
to them. In the one case, rule merely controls ;, in the othor, 
the rule of itself originates the action of the machine. 

Rules may, moreover, no doubt, be very serviceable in aid- 
ing us to avoid defects; but they can never prove available to 
enable us to attain by their means alone real excellence. Genius 
only can confer this capacity, which is quite beyond the reach 
of teaching of any kind. And this principle is applicable alike 
and equally to painting, poetry, sculpture, architocture, elo- 
quence, and each of the arts. 

Some individuals, nevertheless, appear not mercly to prize 
rule on account of its advantageous application to art, but to 
value art only according as it serves to oxemplify the rule. 
Such persons are so wedded to rule, the sole object of which is 
to produce grand artistical results, that they can admire the 
exhibition of the rule, while they disregard the result that it 
produced. 

As many people are able to take great delight in the loveli- 
ness and fragrance of flowers without knowing anything of 
botany, and to luxuriate in the woods, although entirely igno- 
rant of the natural history of trees; so the most ecstatic charms 
may be conveyed by music, where the persons go affoctod 
know nothing of its technical rules or scientific practico; and 
the beauties of architecture may be extensively admirod by 
those who have never learned the principles by which tho 
art is regulated. Indeed, in the case of each of the arts, 
whether painting, poetry, architecture, or music, tho satisfac. 
tion derived from observing that a work of art is strictly con- 
formable to the rules prescribed, is quite distinct from the 
pleasure which is produced by the tasteful qualitios of the work. 
The latter is, indced, an emotion of a far bighor ordor than 
the former. 

Tt is in fact as impossible to form a great painter or poob 
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merely by rule, out of a person who is not by nature capaci- 
tated to excel in these arts, as it would be to teach a blind 
man to describe the beauties and glories of nature around him. 
In each case the defect is the same,—inability to perceive what 
he is required to portray. As regards the restraint which 
rules are said to impose upon genius, it may here be observed 
that restraint is of two kinds; that which hinders all motion 
and exertion, and that which causes it to proceed only in | 
accordance with certain principles. The first is the restraint 
of the chariot whose wheels are broken; ihe other is the re- 
straint of a carriage on a railway, which cannot move except 
in the direction of its rails, but when so moving its speed 
is greatly accelerated by its being so placed. This latter kind 
of restraint is exactly that which the principles of delineation 
and of design in general impose on each of the arts, and by 
which the followers of them aré prevented from pursuing a 
course which would in reality retard the accomplishment of the 
end they have in view; while they are, on the other hand, aidod 
in adopting a proper line, and their progress in this direction 
is rendered both sure and expeditious. 

It is here, however, to be premised that great judgment and 
caution are required not ouly as to the correct framing, but as 
to the right use of these various principles. Applying, as 
we sometimes see done, the rules of criticism exclusively or 
peculiarly suitable to one kind of art to another of a totally 
different order, is ag absurd and as erronoous as it would be to 
. supply hay and corn to carnivorous animals which feed. entirely 
on flesh, The food may be good and wholesome of its sort, 
and may ba ministored in groat abmiilance to the hungry ani- 
mals; but so long as it is nvits quality essentially different 
from that on which nature has fitted them to thrive, they can 
never be expected to adopt it as their aliment. 

The principles of design, of whatever kind, are all deducible 
from nature, and one and all derive their origin from this source 
alone, as I shall endeavour to point out in some of tho succeed-~ 
ing sections. 

In one sense, all these principles may be said to be fluctu- 
ting. :In another sense, they may all be said to be fixed. 
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They all flucstuate as mgd) their strict, and are all fixed ss 
regards theix: general ajplcsiom, Nature alone in the use of 
these princizoles appeat~ito ofect the happy medium of steoring 
between extararagance +0 ihemomo side, and inanimation or in- 
sipidity on the dhe. 

The estab Tishnent offcantryt principles of design is on every 
account of the highe.s + inpipriance. They are like roads to 
lead us sir'g.i ght on onr wey, However swift our progres, 
unless it is i tho dire tion otdonr object, we cay never hopo by 
this means +0 rewch the gnalll .And thé more thoroughly aay 
one is imbue dl with the pumenples of his art, the more perfect 
may we expe cthis practicelin mit to be, These principles should 
serve as a Chart in all enesynencies. They may indeed some~ 
times, and with advanteg¢, Dil ielaxed, or oven departed from ; 
but this must be alwaya set he risk of him who ventures to 
dispense with. their ob s.rywenmme, And those only who possess 
sufficient strength, by themumie genius or vigour of their own 
minds,.to do without +Jen, ¢ hoald venture on so perilous an 
experiment. To workx eguronless of principle is, as it were, to 
fight withowt amour, or ti .cmay be compared to sailing with- 
out a compasss. 

Many of tees principle m lays however, be regarded as ra- 
ther of a negrative tham.s posudiye nature. Their main object, 
like a code Of laws, is cro onuch to promote virtue asto pro- 
vent vice. Although the statickest observance of these rulos 
can never Of ibelf prolms a prea intellectual work of art; 
yet neither, ox the oth eethimta, can a truly great worl: of art be 
accomplishect without migudhito them. ‘They form, as it wer, 
the root of tho treo, off Wlivchkithe higher oxcéllencgs of genins 
are the fruits. Without they fowmer tho latter cannot exist. 
Without the ater the: oxs.tatace of the former is useless and 
unproductive, Thus wre, 8 though they may entircly fil lo 
confer excelLenms, mary Ws + wite efficient to correct dofects. 
Excellences can spring omy t-tom the gift of nature. Dofocts 
may arise from the pexwort ou of nature, and go admib of com 
rection by ruile, the appolcikictia of which will not provo a viol 
tion, but mercely a restscormtome of her authority. 

In many ca.sos, morewve, t le illustration of a principle may 
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be more forcibly effected by a negative oxample, than by one 
which is positive; by pointing out the evil arising from cortain 
deficiencies, instead of demonstrating the good resulting from 
certain excellences. Thus Dante, whose beauties are many and 
great, affords nevertheless frequently a striking example of the 
result arising from a violation of tho principles of art. In 
many of his representations, he is too gross and too matorial for 
the sublime and celostial topics with which he aspiros to doal, 
in which respect he is far inferior to Milton, as also whore ho 
attempts the supernatural in imaginative doscription. Great 
violations of the rules of taste also occasionally occur in his 
poem, and many of his similes are poor and moan. Neverthe- 
less, as a whole, with all its defects, the work of Dante must 
be pronounced to be an effort of great and original genius, 
and of stupendous imaginative power. In roality, indeed, the 
more lofty and grand is any attempt in art, the more liable 
is it to dofects and blemishes, as is observable in the case 
not only of Dante, but of Milton, and also Shakspoare ; as, on 
the one hand, the artist is here mainly depondont on his own 
gonius, and on the other hand, he has not hero the aid of 
nature to guide him, as is the case in all his efforts of an 
ordinary kind, The more exalted is the sphere in which he 
seeks to soar, the greater are the porils which he has to on- 
countor; and on this very account, tho greater also is the 
necessity for those rules which may contribute to his pro- 
tection. 

Tho manual dextority with which the practical performance 
of art of any kind is effected is, however, quite distinct from 
the intellectual merit of the piece. A painting may imitate 
nature very servilely, a poom may rhyme in the most oxact 
manner, or the skill in execution of 4 musical performance may 
astonish the most accomplished in the art j and yet as regards 
real intellectual power, true beauty, or ‘Hondour, they may be 
altogether destitute of excellence. “Precisely, indeod, what 
grammar in speech is to eloquence, dolincation in painting is 
to picturesque representation, [So also a map of a country, or 
a builder’s drawing for the elevation of an intended edifice, may 
be very perfoct a3 regards the observance of the principles of 
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delineation, while they are wholly wanting in picturesque quali- 
ties, or high intellectual characteristics. for whatever artis- 
tical merit works of this class possess, they are indebted rather 
to reason than to taste. Perfection in the latter only raises it 
to the rank of art. The first is the body, the latter the soul of 
the piece. A combination of the two constitutes the living 
intellectual being. Tho first without the second forms but a 
mere inanimate frame. 

But then again, a work of art which possesses great merit, 
on account of the picturesque qualities with which it is en- 
dowed, may lose a large share of its excellence from a want of 
attention to, or a violation of the principles of delineation. 
This is analogous to the case of a very sublime soul being 
united to a deformed or diseased body. 

Hach of these two opposite principles should be, therefore, 
resorted to, to aid and to add to the effect of the other. The 
truth and force with which naturo is imitated, which is attained 
by observance of the principles of delineation, should increase 
the intellcctual beauty and power of the work, which is at- 
tained by the observance of the principles of the picturdsque. 

The consideration, adverted to in a former chapter, that the 
excitement of the mind in an agreeable or gratifying manner 
forms the origin and the foundation of each art, ought ever 
to be kept in view as a leading principle of design in art of 
cither kind, so that every performance may be calculated to 
dolight, as well as to excite us. The principles of dosign, 
including those of delineation, ard to be deduced in each of the 
arts from the practice observable in leading works, and which 
the greatost masters in them have pursued. The rules of art 
aro to be drawn from the productions of art, and not the 
productions of art formed from the rules. Nature herself, ag 
she is seen to exist, first supplied and taught tho principles of 
art, and from her inexhaustible mine the riches stores may be 
drawn. God gave these principles to nature, and nature gives 
them to man. 

These rules can consequontly be completely enunciated alone 
by an attontive and acutg, observation of tho works of nature, 
and of those of art which most nearly vie with them, They 
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are the resulis of actual experience only; the precious fruits of 
severe toil in this rich and very fertile field. 

II. In the production of a work of art of either kind, there 
aro two efforts to be accomplished which are in their nature 
wholly distinct and independent. 1. The object or subject to 
be delineated is conceived in the mind of the artist. 2, It is 
executed or completed according to the conception of it. 

Unless the first is done adequatcly, the second is of little 
avail. Many are able to effect the second who are incom- 
petent to perform the first, and many effect the first who aro 
unable completely to perform the socond. The conception 
may, however, in most cases be expected to exceed the per- 
formance, inasmuch as the efforts of the mind are considerably 
more active and more extensive than those of the body. 

Different persons differ, of course, very much, both as to the 
actual nature of the ideal of perfection, which they form in their 
minds, respecting which they may be influenced by character, 
taste, habit, and many causes; and also as to the extent to 
which their ideal of perfection is carried. Nor is this limit, 
as regards the ideal of perfection, stationary in any one mind ; 
but, on the contrary, ib rises highor and higher according as he 
advances in cultivation, and as his taste is expanded and im- 
proved, ; 

Perfection in human works must, indeed, almost always be 
relative instead of absolute. Hven where we suppose it to be 
absolute, it is regulated and limited by the capacity of our 
minds to form ideas of perfection, and is merely in relation to 
the highest idea of it which they can produce. In general, and, 
indeod, in almost all cases, perfection has direct reference to 
the degrees of it which have boen attained by othor efforts or 
works with which we compare the subject of our criticism. In 
this sense, the Elgin Marbles may be said to be absolutely per- 
fect, as reaching the highest standard which our minds have 
formed. Other works are only relatively perfoct, being per- 
fect in comparison with other efforts of the samo class. 

Tho union should, moreover, be as close, as absolute, and as 
imperceptible from its intimacy, botween conception and exe- 
cution in a picture, as botween soul and body in a living man; 
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tho ono imparting intelloct and vitality to tho matorial portion 
of his being, the othor affording substance and reality to that 
part of him which is immaterial and invisible. Tho two should 
be blended togothor so as to form ono individual production, 
_ but which is rendored imporfect by the absonco of oithor of 
these essential portions of its being, and is oqually dopondont 
upon both of them for oxisting in a complote and cfficiont man- 
ner. 

-The true, propor, and legitimate courso to be adopted in 
‘ designing a pictorial work, so as to render it striking and 
effective as an. intellectual effort, appoars thorefore to be not to 
commence the execution of it before tho dofinite and entire 
conception of it is formed in the mind; but which many are 
apt to do, and to trust to chance for the accomplishmont of 
their design. On tho contrary, an imaginary picturo of the 
whole subject should first be conjurod up, which, when com- 
plete, should bo sketchod, and ullimately transforred to the 
canvas. It may, moreover, happen that wo conceive vory 
noble ideas of an object or scone, but represent it in a picture 
or poem in & manner very inferior to our conception of it; 
which is owing to our not following out our own idea, but 
trusting to mere chance in the execution. We are dependont 
in such case not on the mind but on the hand. The valuo of 
high intellectual cultivation in order to conceive the dosign 
in the modo horo stated, is of course of paramount importanco. 
In tho other arts, in pootry, in cloquenco, in architecture, and 
in music, wo froquontly fail in a corresponding manner, in 
carrying out what we have conceived. 

Tudeed, not only a painter, but a sculptor as woll, and above 
all an architect, as also a poot too, should concoivo adequately 
and clearly in his mind the plan of tho wholo work, boforo he 
commences the embodimont of his ideas, even npon papor. By 
this means full rango is allowed to his invention, and his gonius 
is not fettered by any doficiency in manual skill, which may 
impede the correct impression of the image which it had 
designed. 

Ji is not sorvile imitation even of nature, but original re- 
production, at which tho studont of art, who aspiros to soar 
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high in his noble vocation, should ever aim. He should also 
study models of excellence, not for the mere purpose of 
copying them exactly, but in order to imbue his mind fully 
with the sublime ideas with which thoseewere inspired who 
achieved these great works. When his own mind is saturated 
with these noble conceptions, and is trained to act as theirs 
was habitually wont to exert itself, he should endeavour to 
produce original efforts, rivalling, if not excelling these splen- 
did masterpieces of art. 

The grand axiom, indeed, which requires to be kept con- 
stantly in view for attaining excellence in all the arts is, that, 
as already inculcated, we ought never to be content with 
merely copying the models, however perfect, which are set 
before us, but our aim must be ultimately to exceed them. 
They serve well as guides to direct us to certain points; but 
we are not blindly to follow them, or to receive without ex- 
amination all that they teach. We may imitate with advan- 
tage their peculiar excellences, while we correct the blemishes 
by which their beauties are obscured. ‘ 

A really great work of art should, moreover, be calculated 
to please not only artists, but men unskilled in the technical 
principles of art. Rules, indeed, as already observed, are 
adapted, in most cases, not so much to ensure excellences as to 
prevent defects. They ard rather mechanical than intellectual 
in their rank and nature. A work of art may be satisfactory 
to a mere artist from its strict conformity with the rules of art; 
but it may be wholly destitute of genius, as not possessing any 
merit beyond its consonance with these principles. On the 
other hand, it may be displeasing to a mere artist as violating 
certain rules, while it affords much pleasure to a man of taste 
and cultivation, from the genius and intellectuality that it dis- 
plays. Shakspeare’s productions afford instancos of the latter 
kind, and an ordinary prize poem may serve as an examplo 
of the former. In the approval, however, of a perfect work 
of art, principles of each class ought to be takon into ac- 
count, 

Shakspeare has, indeed, been cited as an example of the 
syiolation of certain rules of art, and yet as attaining tho high. 
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ost perfection in art which has over bocu reached. -But this, if 
ii be truco, proves not tho propricty of disponsing with those 
rules, but tho powor and the splendour of that gonius which 
could so burst through all ordinary trammels, and so dazzlo 
tho minds of his readors, that his dofocts are obscured by its 
glory. On tho other hand, there is doubtloss no wrilor who 
has afforded so copious and so complete an illustration of tho 
uso, and application, and valua of rulos of every varioty for 
the regulation of art, as has Shakspoaro, 

The perfection of artistical dosign appears to be this: to 
unite, as wo seo in nature, with the froedom and with tho 
absence of all apparont affoctation and formality, a grace and 
energy and vigour, which a proper observance of tho prin- 
ciplos of art contributes largely to ensure. Our objoct must 
be, not to supersede nature, but to direct it to assume its own 
rogular and most perfoct form. 

Some artists, like Leonardo da Vinci, conccive in thoir minds 
so high a standard of porfection, that they despair of ovor 
atiaining it. Othors appoar to have no standard of this sort, 
beyond that of a very humblo order of mediocrity, and which 
consequently they have no difficulty in reaching, but which is 
hardly worth attaining. This remark is oqually applicable to 
poets, and orators, and architocts, and musicians, and to actors 
also, as it is to painters and sculptors. 

Occasionally tho subject to be reprosentod in a work of art 
is so noblo in its naturo, as of itsolf to oxcite the sublimost 
ideas. At other times a matlor of comparatively trivial im- 
portance forms tho thomo for an oxtremoly offoctivo artistical 
production, Indeed, the vory barronness of tho subjoct or in~ 
cidont for a great picturo, or poom, or oration, may occasionally 
servo more than anything clso to prove tho fortility of tho 
arlisi’s gonius. As fire is struck out of the dull rock, so somo 
of the noblest efforts of art havo boen descriptive of vory 
ordinary topics, 

III. The defect, if so it may bo tormod, which is ordinarily 
callod mannerism, consists in a poculiarity, or rather indi« 
viduality of manner in which any person, in whatovor branch 
of art, treats the subject ho is describing, and which igs in 
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reality not anfrequently, the result of the power of his gonins, 
which bursts throigh-all the ordinary trammels of rulo, and 
leaves behind it thd deep traces of his footsteps, whilo others 
of less weight and vigour do not produce the same improssions, 
or they are so feeble as to be, soon effaced. Hence, noarly all 
our greatest poets and painters and orators, Shakspeare os- 
pecially, are more or less mannerists, and that to a marked 
extent. Indeed, all real geniuses, all who originate and carry 
out a style of their own, are essentially more or less mannorists 
also. This is the case with regard to each of the arts alike, 
and in each department of them, As respects painting, it is 
seen ag much in landscape as in epic composition. Their very 
individuality and independence, and difference of thought and 
feeling from those about them, at once and of itself produced 
their mannerism. And it may also be said that whoever and 
whatever of them is most striking, will almost invariably be 
found to be so characterizod. Probably, indeed, the greatest 
of all mannerists is nature herself; and it is moreover in her 
most splendid and indeed perfect scenes, that her mannerism 
peculiarly, perhaps alone displays itself. In her still and 
ordinary plains no such mannerism is discernible, as none of 
the grand and excitmg appearances characteristic of the 
former there exist, Both in nature and in art, however, wher- 
ever there is anything that is remarkable and peculiar and 
characteristic, there at once mannerism is sure to be exhi. 
bited. 
Mannerism often consists in a peculiarity of style as rogards 
subordinate and apparently trivial matters, which serves, how~ 
ever, to mark the individual mind and charactor of the artist, 
This is, however, nowhere more observable than in the natural 
scenery of any particular district, especially scenory of the high. 
est order, in which these small though striking peculiarities will 
be for ever exhibiting themselves, Indeed, as the higher are the 
qualities as regards grandeur and beauty that any prospect pos- 
sesses, the more liable is it to the development of mannerism ; 
so is this peculiarly displayed in.the sublime and noble scenory 
of Switzerland, the marked features and striking individual 
characteristics of which are everywhere shown, more especially 
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in tho poaks of tho Alps, and tho raggod passes and torrents 
and glaciors with which thoy abound. Hach Inke and moun- 
tain and rock and watorfell and valloy appoars formed on tho 
samo modol, and porvaded by tho samo leading idoa. The 
rudonoss and wildness and grandeur of overy one of thom cor- 
respond; and yot, with all this, each is variod from tho othor in 
ovory possille way. Tn the majostic scenory, too, of tho Pyro- 
neos, the mannerism of naturo is peculiarly oxhibited, aliko in 
tho similarity of tho gonoral structure of the different moun- 
tains and valleys, and the uniform richuogs of tho vordure and 
foliago with which they are clothed; but abovo all in the very 
perfect pyral form in which tho poaks of the mountains are 
mouldod, the elegance, symmetry, and proportion of which add 
much to the boauty and goneral offoct of the outline. 

In works of art mannorism is, novertheless, so far, and to 
this oxtont, a blemish ora dofect, that it servos to infuso into 
the work itsolf that peculiarity of stylo or oxprossion which is 
individual and personal to tho producor of such work, and from 
which it ought to be as much as possiblo, if not entiroly froo, 
and to dorive all characteristics of this kind from nature, and 
from nature alone. Consequently, we must resort to the duo 
application of rule to correct mannerism, ‘even where ib does 
not exterminato it by converting its éforts into gonoral, instead 
of peculiar manifestations of artistic power. Although it is the 
prerogativo of mannerism to broak through rule, yet respoot 
to rulo should influenco and modify, whero il cannot wholly re- 
strain the offorts of the artist. 

IV. Tho principles of art, including ospecially those of deli- 
neation, although all originating dnd doduciblo from nature, as 
will more particularly and at largo be pointod out in one of tho 
following sections, aro nevertheless best to bo enunciated by 
the examination of those works of art in which the applica- 
tion of theso principles has boon peculiarly succosaful. Those 
persons who are of tho most penolrating gonius, alone can ab- 
stract those principles from tho porformances themselves, And 
tho moro numerous are the modols which any one -has before 
him from which to form his own principles, the more rich and 
varied will be his store, This is the real and only true value 
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of experience. In each of these works he may find some ex. 
cellence to imitate, or some defect to shun, and may trace 
both alike to the observance or neglect of the particular rule 
of art on which they are dependent. Unless certain settled prin- 
ciples are established, there can be no satisfactory criterion by 
which to decide on the merits of works of art. It is, how- 
ever, on every account, of the utmost consequence that these 
principles should be sure and determinate in their formation, 
and free from caprice as regards their application. 

For the carrying out of these principles, certain elements are 
essential, which form the materials on which the operation of 
these principles must proceed. In the accomplishment of deli- 
neation, they are not only absolutely necessary, but the effi- 
ciency of these principles depends upon the proper and due 
use of these elements. ‘ 

The elements employed in artistical effort, whether of deli- 
neation or the production of picturesque effect, may be severally 
distinguished and classificd as regards both their nature and 
operation, into the following order :—(1.) Elements which are 
active, being those which produce the result at which they are 
aiming, by some active operation in the constitution of the com- 
bination itself, as regards the subject or object to be represented. 
(2.) Those which are merely and entirely passive, although no 
less effective, in the accomplishment of the same end. (8.) 
Those which may be termed originating, inasmuch as, of them- 
selves, they originate and introduce some entirely original prin- 
ciple or feature into the combination, so as to give it a new and 
distinct character by this means alone. (4.) Those which are 
merely derivative, owing their efficient and peculiar character 
to their connection with certain othor clements or subjects, 
which communicate to them their forco and officiency. (5.) 
Those elements which exist and are independent of themselves, 
both as regards their effect and their operation in the com- 
bination, without reference to any other object or elomont, 
and which by themselves alone produce important results, 
(6.) Those elements which have no force or effect when applied 
or acting by thomselvyes alone, but which owe all their force 
and effect to their relation, and to their being auxiliary to other 
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olements or subjocts upon which thoy oporate, or which thoy 
affoct, or which aro oporated upon and affected by thom. Other 
elements aro (7) direct, oporating directly and obviously in tito 
promotion of the end thoy have in view; whilo othors aro (8) 
indirect, operating only in an indirect and collateral maunor, 
(9.) Some clomonts aro of thomsclves absolutely ossential and 
indisponsable to complote tho combination, which, without their 
prosence, loses all its force and oflect, and are consoqnoutly 
always to be found thero; while othors are (10) dispensablo, 
however useful and efficient, not beg ossontial for, or always 
found united in the combination. 

Although the elements thomselyes are in all respocts the 
same whethor they exist independently or have relation to 
each othor; yot this relation or connection, whilo it does not 
in the least degree change or affoct their essential nature, en- 
tirely alters their mode of operation, and also that of affoct. 
ing us, which is in reality the most important position in which 
1o view them. Tho eloments of gunpowder are not in any ro- 
spoct, or in any dogroo, actually changed by being mixod to- 
gether; but this commixturo is, novertholess, what givos to 
each, and to the wholo compound, the powor that it possesses. 

The various elements which contribute to produce any parti- 
cular effect or resull, whethor in tho way of dolineation or of 
picturesquo effect, although, like the arts in goneral, thoy may 
bo vory difforent in thoir nature and modo of action, ought all 
to conduce Lo the attainment of tho same rosult, oven should thoy 
act separately in a vory opposito manner. Thus, ono elomont 
may servo to set tho mind or tho feclings at work. Another 
to correct and constrain, dnd indood countoract the opova- 
tion to which somo othor clemont would load, Cortain olo- 
ments are auxiliary only to the oporation of particular clo- 
ments; while some of thomselyos originate oporations which 
ib is left to others to direct to thoir appointed and legitimate 
result. 

As regards both the cloments of dolineation and those of the 
picturosquo, it is essential that ot loast sovoral of them together 
be availed of in conjunction, and not merely ono or two only, 
the offoct of which will be rather to lossen than 10 heighten tho 
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effect aimed at. It is not necessary to include all; but it is; 
requisite that a certain number should be combined im every 
effective avtistical design. 

It must be acknowledged, moreovor, that in certain cases of 
this kind, as in analogous instances of classification in nature, 
there may occasionally be considerable difficulty, and a question. 
may fairly arise, whether a particular element may not claim to 
belong as much to the picturesque as to delineation, or to de- 
lneation as to the picturesque. Sometimes, indeed, it cannot be 
denied that to a greater or less extent it is auxiliary to both. I 
have, however, done my best to classify correctly these several 
elements, and must leave it to the candour of the critics to con~ 
demn what I have done; or, what is more important, to correct 
me where I am in error. 

Certain other elements of a delineative nature might also be 
specified ; but which, as they only relate to particular branches 
of art exclusively, are not strictly admissible here. Such are 
light and shade, and colour and perspective (incidentally 
touched upon im subsequent parts of this chapter) * in paint- 
ing; metre in poetry, punctuation in eloquence, and other 
principles of this arder, which are each applicable only to their 
own proper and particular art; and which, moreover, belong 
rather to the mechanical and mannal, than to the mental branch 
of the subject. 

V. The following may be considered to comprehend the 
several elements of delineation alluded, to, and which are hero 
treated of sertatim :—1. Correctness. 2. Perspicuity. 38, Fit- 
ness. 4, Consistency. 5. Contrast. 6. Energy, 

(1.) Art being but the transcript of ideas typical of certain 
objects or sounds in nature, it follows that a strict and correct 
representation of these subjects must constitute the basis of 
art. Unless the mirror reflects truly and exactly, accord- 
ing to the shadows cast upon it, the figures it is intended to 
portray, it only misleads instead of informing us, and serves 
but to little purposo. Hence corroctness must be deemed to 
ce the first of the elements of delincation. 

This clement is passive rather than active in its operation ; 


* Vide post, Sects, 5 (element 8) and * 
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and ig originating in its natuvo, and also indopendont. Its 
effect is diroct, and it can with diffculiy bo disponsod with in 
any artistical delineation. 

Correctness is, however, in reality rathor a negative than a 
positive virtuo; ib implios no presenco of artistical movil, but 
morely tho absonco of defoct. It indicates no oxistenco of ge- 
ning, but simply tho exorcise of caro and manual proficioncy. 
Henco it is far removed from originality, or ovon tasto or offocl, 
It is seon in the productions, whother in paiuling, sculpture, 
architecture, poetry, oratory, or musi¢, of evory ordinary pro- 
ficient in the school of his art, while grandeur and beauty may 
be entirely wanting. 

Correctness in delineation is consoquently attained, not by 
the operation or application of tho fheulty of taste, but by that of 
roason, which is in this caso rendorod auxiliary to it, and by which 
is delermined tho prosenco of this cloment. Reason as woll as 
taste, as observed in a provious chapter, ofton influencos tho 
mind in its approval or disapproval of objects of art, as whore 
their corroctness or incorroctnoss, fitness or unfitmoss for any 
particular purpose, is considered to form a- criterion of thoir 
excellence. But notwithstanding this, roason by itself ought 
strictly to have no absolute authority or powor in deciding upon 
the merit of a work of art as such, ‘Thus, in an equally erro- 
neous mannor, wo call a well-roasoned problem or dofinition 
beautiful, which is, howevor, morely an allogorical modo of 
speaking, as tho principlos of taste aro novor appealed to hore, 
Porhaps, howover, tho same kind of pleasure or satisfaction is 
created inw#he mind, for the moment, by the ono ag by the 
other; and honce the dolusion as to thoir both springing from 
the same source, 

In correctly attaining tho roprosontation @f objects before 
ug, Close and exact imitation in all minuto particularitics may 
sometimos bo adopted with great offect. In copying certain 
natural figures in this mode, we aim at an absolute transoript 
from nature. On ordinary occasions, we morely abstract from 
her gonerally, Considerablo corrociness as to partioular parts 
may however be co-exiatent, and quite ‘consistent with extreme 


incorreciness as to others. This was the case both with 
Q 2 
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Shakspeare and Michael Angelo, in many of whose particular 
representations we may discover much incorrectness, although 
iu their general descriptions they are wonderfully correct and 
exact. . 

(2.) By perspicuity is here meant such a plain, and obvi- 
ous, and Incid mode of describing or narrating the subject 
or transaction, that the order and course of it are at once ap- 
parent and certain, without any doubt, hesitation, or perplexity. 

Perspicuity is, in its operation, passive rather than active, ' 
and is originating as regards its nature, and also independent. 
lis effect is direct, and it is indispensable in tho delineation of 
any subject, and therefore universally resorted to for this pur- 
pose. The absence of it detracts materially from the force and 
effect of the design, whatever be its particular character. In 
all the arts, the representation with perspicuity and lucidity of 
the transaction described, is in every way essential. 

Definity and perspicuity are of equal consequence, whether 
as regards form or narration. A figure whose shape is irregular 
and undefined and indeterminate, fails, as regards its end 
in creating clear ideas in the mind of the beholder, in a manner 
exactly corresponding with what we observe in a description 
in poetry or eloquence, which is confused and obscure. Jt is 
necessary, indeed, that any appeal to the mind in ordor to be 
forcible, be plain, and also direct. If it be left to the un- 
derstanding gradually, and by a long tortuous process, to 
find out the meaning of the representation, the offect is do- 
stroyed. Besides, the primary object of most works of art is to 
confer pleasure, which is considerably marred if we,are to incur 
great trouble and difficulty in unravelling the drift of the 
story. Those can derive but comparatively little delight in the 
study.of the ancient classics, who are pained at every step in 
rendering the translation; and the beauties become unfolded 
too tediously to be striking or affecting. Thus we percoivo 
that by inattention to the important rule here laid down, both 
the excitement and the gratification to be produced by a work of 
art may be wholly lost. 

Tn painting and sculpture, general perspicuity in tho manner 
of the composition aro absolutely and obviously essential,’ so 
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that the meaning and objoct of tho transaction reprosontod, 
and the naturo and qualitios of tho principal charactors who 
compose it, may at once, without difficulty, be apparcut. In 
those two arts this is poculiarly requisite, as they aro destitute 
of tho aid of languago to oxplain what is intondod,  [u- 
deed, one of the great merils of painting and sculpturo is, that 
compositions in thom aro alike intolligible to thoso of ovory 
clime and tongue, as they appoal in tho univorsal language of 
nature herself, to the hearts ard the feclings of all mankind, 
Deficiency, therefore, inf the qualities to which I am alluding, 
deprivos them of one of their most prominent and siriking ad. 
vantages. In compositions in pootry, eloquence, and the other 
aris, the presence of this eloment is also important. 

(8.) The due maintenance of tho relative fitness of tho dilfe- 
rent parts of a dosign one with another, is also a vory ossontial 
principle to be observed in artislical dclinoation and com- 
position. 

Fitnoss, as an elomont, must be deomod to bo passive as 
regards its operation, and entiroly derivative from othor elo- 
ments, instead of being originativo in ilsolf. It is also auxi- 
liary to them, and not independent; but its offect is nevor- 
theless direct, and its application can seldom, if evor, bo dis- 
pensed with in any artistical design which aims at porfect and 
exact dolincation. 

This principle of fitness is ono that runs through all naturo. 
Wo seo it beautifully and porfoctly oxomplified in tho formy of 
animals of overy variety, as also of vogolablos, and indood, 
in the general dosign and architecture of tho univorso itself, 
Boasts and birds, and insects and fishos and roplilos, dilfor ox- 
tonsivoly in their genoral shape and formation ono from anothor; 
yot in each of these, in the rolative sizo and adaptation of tho 
parts ono to anothor,—of tho head to tho body, and the limbs 
to the trunk,—~a degroo of proportion and filuess over prevails, 
although it may not bo in evory caso at onco discernible. So 
is it also through the wide rango of the vegetable world. ‘Wore 
this fitness in any one instanco to bo matorially doviated from, 
the utmost unsightliness in appearance, and confusion, and in- 
convoniertce would at onco ensue, ‘Fitness, nevertheloss, wing 
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our admiration more in works of art than in works of nature, 
because in the former it affords evidence of conformity with the 
latter, by which alone we test their correctness. Works of 
nature are bound by no rules of art themselves, although by 
the principles which they observe they give law to works of art. 

Fitmess derives a great part of its effect from the reason 
actively exerting itself to procure an acquiescence of the mind 
in this principle. We may infer, indeed, that taste has not by 
itself, independent of this circumstance, much influence here 
in approving or disapproving of any object. 

It may, however, be said that flowers, which constitute some 
of the mast pleasing objects in nature, owe nothing in this re- 
spect to fitness, as they are singularly deficient here in their 
formation, But may there not be a due fitness, as to other 
portions of the plant, preserved between the different parts of 
the flower and the leaves, discernible through all their irre- 
gularities of shape, and which may be one of the principal 
causes of their agreeable effect? Flowers, nevertheless, owe 
their main beauty in most cases, not to the excollence of their 
shape, but to the splendour of their tints. The fitness ex- 
istent here is with respect to the leaves of the flower one with 
another, not as regards the other part of the vogetable and its 
leaves, which are so far altogether independent of it, 

Among animals the swan and the peacock are pleasing ob- 
jects ; but they owe this quality by no means entirelyrto their 
shape, much less to the fitness between their’ different parts. 
The latter is indebted almogt wholly to colour for its beauty, 
Possibly also the apparent want of fitness and proportion detracts 
much from the appearance of the swan. In the human form 
the obviously perfect fitness of one part to the other is very 
remarkable, and is probably the main cause which excites our 
admiration of it. 

Fitness, consequently, if not absolutely essential to the 
pleasing effect of any object, conduces greatly to it. Gross 
want of fitness between the parts of a figure, amounting to 
actual deformity, necessarily detracts much from its appear- 
ance, and is displeasing to the mind, especially in objects we 
are accustomed to behold more perfectly framed; but this is 
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mainly through tho oporation of tho reason, which points out 
and condemns tho defect. What wo have to consider hore, how- 
over, are not the elomonts conducive to tho picturesque, which 
are the subject of a subscquent chapter, but what aro tho gonoral 
principles that regulato delineation in art. Picturosquonoss, in- 
doed, implies and includes tho due application of tho principlos 
of delincation, although the application’of those principlos alone 
is wholly inadequate to produce tho picturosquo. 

The rules of perspective are adaptod both to onforco and 
illustrate the correctness of tho principle hore maintained as to 
the necessity of fitness as an element of dolineation. Per- 
spective originates in the circumstance of our vision being 
by nature so constituted as that to every object is allotted its 
due proportion of sizo and spaca in appearanco, according to 
our position in viewing it, so that each form has its apparent 
fitness with regard to tho other subjocts in relation to it, 

Tn architecture this is ono of the most important directing 
clements; and pootry and eloquence are wholly unable to dis- 
pense with its observance. In music also it is almosb in- 
variably resorted to as a very necessary principle, not only as 
regards the regulation of tho notes, but the division with pro- 
priety of the different parts of the composition. Indood, in 
musical composition this is obviously one of the most osseutial 
elements. Noy aro tho other arts of dramatic acting, costume, 
and. gardoning loss indebted for tho pleasing effects thoy are 
calculated to produco, to tho exhibition of fitness in dosigus 
displayed in those arts, 

(4.) Consistency is an element of delincation which may be 
considered to be active rather than passive as rogards its 
operation, and derivative rather than originating as rogards 
its nature. It is, novortheless, more to bo rogardod ag an im- 
portant auxiliary with other clomonty in tho composition, than 
an independent means by itsolf of effecting the end in view, 
And it acts rather indircotly than directly. Tflowevor useful 
for this particular purposo, it is not absolutely indispensablo; 
and although genorally, is not in evory instanco rogorted to. 

Consistoncy is nearly allied to tho elomont of fitnoss. In- 
deed, the main difference between them seems to be this: 
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that while fitness is a positive principle prescribing certain 
requisites for the due regulation of the design, consistency 
is rather of a negative or corrective nature, serving to point 
out what particular subjects or qualities will constitute any in- 
congruity as regards others already existent. Reason rather 
than taste appears to pe the faculty which is employed during 
this process. 

It may here be eer that it is quite possible for the 
several portions of a particular figure, or the several figures in 
a particular composition, to fit well together, and yet the 
several parts of the piece may be wholly inconsistent one 
with another ; fitness dependmg on their relation being pleas- 
ing to the eye, the determination of which, although pro- 
nounced by reason, is aided by taste; and consistency arising 
from the accordance of these several constituents with the deci- 
sion of the reason as to their propriety in this respect in regard 
to the whole. 

Thus, in a composition in painting or sculpture, the several | 
feaimres and limbs depicted may agree well with one an- 
other as regards their relative fitness ; and yet the contrariety 
of feelings or actions represented may be entirely at variance 
with all the rules of consistency. So also in a poem, the narra- 
tive may be correct as regards the fitness one with another of 
the objects portrayed ; while there is an utter want of har- 
mony in the description as a whole, so as to mar its effect, and 
render it repugnant to the decision of the reason. 

It is in nature that we may observe the most exact and per- 
fect accordance with this rule; and a due attontion to nature is 
the surest moans of ensuring its observance. And this proves 
more than anything its value and its necessity. . 

(5.) But although it is so essential that a general fitness and 
consistency should be preserved throughout the composition in 
each of these different arta, in accordance with, and. after the 
exquisite, and indoed perfect patiern afforded us by nature ; 
yet when properly controlled and limited, tho introduction of 
strong contrasts into a work of each kind serves to add 
greatly to tho oxcellenco and the completeness of the delinea- 
tion. Contrast of itself, by which is meunt the bringing into 
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conjunction and into juxtaposition one with anothor of two 
qualities, or subjects, or idcas, of a nature ontirely dissimilar 
and opposite, forms, therefore, a distinct elemont in tho process 
of delincation. In iis operation it is activo, and il is originating 
in its nature. Its effect is also direct, and it is indepondont of 
the othor elements ; but its application is only to be rosortod to 
occasionally, according to the doscription of the subjocts or 
composition to be delineatod. 

By two opposite qualities being placed and contrasted to- 
gether, each appears in itsolf more vivid than when viowed in- 
dependently ; just as black and white, when arrangod side by 
side, exhibit more distinctly, and more forcibly their opposite 
hues, than when by themselves, or when compared with any 
other colours. 

Nor is this principle at all inconsistent with naturo, or with 
the application of the elomont previously considorod, Nature 
herself, indeod, abounds in contrasts, and in every dopartment 
of hor scenery. Thus the clouds contrast with tho sky, and 
both with the earth; the mountains with the plains, and water 
with the land ; woods and rocks also contrast strongly together, 
Indeed, nowhere do we see groater contrasts oxhibited than in 
nature herself, especially in those scenes which are the grandest 
and the most perfect, such as a mountain prospect affords. For 
instance, while a part of the mountain is shrondod in doep 
gloom, and vosted in rich purple,—the truo royal robe of 
majostic nature,—othor parls will be radiant with tho glory of 
sunshine, and its snowy poaks sparkling in the full brightnoss 
of Heaven, The frowning rock, too, contrasts offoctively with 
the rich verduro, and the roaring torrent with the placid lake. 
A. cloud will also sometimes serve to set off mountain in tho 
most forcible manner when placed in immediato juxtaposition 
with it, the strong contrast botwoen the qualitios of tho two 
conducing much to this end. 

The application of the elemont of contrast ought, howover, 
in each case to be exercised vory sparingly, and but seldom ; 
whilo the preceding one, that of consistency, is of genoral, and 
ordinary, and constant avail. Thus in a poem or a land- 
scape, the continual recurrence of strong contrasts through- 
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out it would produce a jarring, inharmonious, disagrocable 
effect, quite contrary to anything observable in nature. But, on 
the other hand, the occasional recourse to this mode on pro- 
per occasions, adds greatly to the vigour of the design. Liko 
medicinal regimens, this is an extreme but seldom to be re- 
sorted to, and only on emergencies. When so used its value 
may be great, while its constant application would not only 
prevent any beneficial ends from resulting from it, but even- 
tually ruin the constitution. A picture or poem made up 
of contrasts, is like a body whose action is caused by convul- 
sions. 

The greatest contrasts are those of colour, and the greatest 
contrasts in colour are those of black and white, representative 
of dark and light in nature. Contrasts admit, nevertheless, 
of many gradations, the judicions management of which servos 
to enable the painter to effect various important results. In 
the application of contrasts nature is a safe and a judicious guide, 
always using them sparingly and cautiously, and in which the 
strong and direct contrasts are very rare, and consequently so 
much the more striking and effective when they are resorted to. 

In painting and sculpture this principle is also exercised by 
the introduction of characters of opposite qualities into the 
same composition, such as old men and young females or chil- 
dren; or in’ landscape scenery by describing in the same 
view a bold and rugged prospect, as of barren mountains and 
dark thunder-clouds, and verdant fields and gleams of sun- 
shine. 

In music this element is frequently introdneed with groat 
success, by strongly contrasting difforont sounds togother ; and 
in architecture it is sometimes advantagoously availed of in 
setting off to particular objects. 

But the best example that I can here afford of the applica- 
tion of this element, is in the art of poetry, in which it is intro- 
duced very effectively. The following quotation from Milton 
affords a striking illustration, where we shall perceive with 
what admirable dexterity the poot causes Satan to contrast the 
happiness of his past life in hoaven, and the bliss of the celes- 
tial regions, with the gloom and terrors of his new abode, as 
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he contemplates his fall, and his imprisonment in the regions 
of woe :— 
* Farewell, happy ficlds, 
Where joy for ever dwells; hail, horrors, hail, 
Infernal world, and thou profoundest Well, 
Recoive thy new possessor, one who brings 
A mind not to be changed by time or place.’* 


The joyous fields of Paradise, and tho horrors of the infornal 
world, with its fathomloss abyss, aro hore brought together in 
close juxtaposition, and the direct and vivid contrast resulting 
is extremely effective, In eloquence also contrasts may be 
availed of in the samo manner, and with corresponding results. 
A very perfect illustration of this principlo in the art of elo- 
quence, and of its valuo, is afforded by St. Paul in the follow- 
ing passago :—f 

“ As doceivers, and yot true. 

“As unknown, and yet woll known. 

“ As dying, and behold -we live, 

* Ag chastened, and not killed, 

“ As sorrowful, yet alway rejoicing. 

« As poor, yet making many rich. 

“ As having nothing, and yet possessing all things.” 

A forcible example of tho result and powor of contrast is 
also furnished by the following -quotation from ono of Addi- 
son’s Spectators, t descriptive of his emotions while moditating 
among the tombs in Westminster Abbey ; in which will bo ob- 
served the result produced, ag regards the heightening both 
the vigour and the effoct of the description, from tho intro- 
duction of contrasts which are brought together, and repoatod 
in a series of reflections following ono upon another :— 

“When I look upon the tombs of the groat, ovory omotion 
of envy dies in me; when I read the epitaphs of the beautiful, 
every inordinate desiro gocs out; whon I mect with the grief 
of paronts upon a tombstone, my heart melts with compassion; 
when I sce the tombs of the parents themselves, I consider tho 
vanity of grieving for those whom we must quickly follow. 

* * Paradise Lost,’ book i. verse 249. + IL. Corinthians, vi. 8, 9, 10. 

L ‘Spectator,’ no, 26, 
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When I see kings lying by those who deposed them; whon ] 
see rival wits placed side by side, or the holy men that di- 
vided the world with their contests and disputes, I reflect with 
sorrow and astonishment on the little competitions, factions, and 
debates of mankind. When I read the several dates of the 
tombs, of some that died yesterday, and some six hundred 
years ago; I consider that great day when we shall all of us be 
contemporaries, and make our appearance together.” 

So also as regards the different parts of a design in archi- 
tectural composition, corresponding results from the judicious 
introduction of the present element may be obtained. In act- 
ing, the sudden contrasts of passion and feeling of opposite 
kinds are often very striking, when contrived with due skill and 
according to nature; and both in costume and gardening, the 
use of contrasts of different sorts in the design, if properly 
availed of, may contribute greatly to their effect. 

Nevertheless, contrast, although of groat value in aiding 
design, is one of the elements of delineation only, not of 
the picturesque. It can contribute nothing to either gran- 
deur or beauty. It adds force and effect merely to dolinoa- 
tion, and is quite as serviceable in a plan or a map as in a 
picture. 

(6.) The regulation of the design go as to ropresent the 
transaction or object with due enorgy and effect, is necossarily 
one of the most essential principles in art, 

The element of energy, by which is here moant the delinoa- 
tion of the subject or composition with proper force and vigour, 
independent of any picturesque propertics that it may possess, 
may therefore be considered as the last of those to be availod of 
in the process now under consideration. In its operation it is 
active, and in its nature originating. It is, however, auxiliary to 
other elements rather than independont ofitsolf; but its result is 
direct, and if should be always resorted to in every representa~ 
tion of the nature now under discussion. 

In this respect, the wonderful and natural imitation of flesh, 
which has been accomplished by some sculptors, must be re- 
garded as a great, although perhaps a merely mechanical merit 
in their performances ; by means of which substance soft and 
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elastic is nearly roprosented by one which is precisoly the ro- 
verso of it as rogards its hardnoss and immobility, Tho re- 
nowned Torso, which is coniained in the Vatican at Rome, is a 
splendid instance of the power with which this is somotimes at- 
tained. Tho statue in quostion, although only a mutilated rolic, 
is one of the most striking and effectivo of all tho antique 
sculptures. 

But besidos giving energy and vigour to a painting, or a sta- 
tue, or a poom, there is a vital froshnoss which may bo infusod 
into it that brings it still nearer to living naturo, by means of 
which, as in viewing her, we shall nevor tire of the scene, but at 
each repeated gaze discover additional beauties and new charms, 
which seem ever to be proceeding from her apparently inox- 
haustible store. Objects in naturo are subject to changos of 
eroat variety, as regards shape and position and motion, and 
also colour, and light and shade. A work of art is over the same 
and immutable, oxcopt so far as a moro alteration of position is 
concorned, All the vitalily and exprossion which wo can infuse 
into the work, will not compensate for its want of reality. Wo 
must, nevertheless, as far as we can, ondeavour to supply the 
deficiency by such means as are within our power. 

Novertheloss, although we complain of artistical representa- 
tions, of whatever kind, as deficient in force and vigour, from 
thoir want of lifo and reality; yot, on the othor hand, we must 
bear in mind how very limited is the effect upon us of actual 
sSconos and ovents, whero the issue of thom does not in any 
way immediately concorn us, Indeed, in the caso aliko of 
roality and of ropresentation, the narrative dopends far moro for 
its effect upon the modo of its striking us, than upon the facts 
thomselves, whether real or ideal. 

As both in the scenes of nature and in the transactions of 
life which form the subjocts of art, thoir adaptation to affect us 
is something quite beyond the aim and design of their for- 
mation; so in works of art themselves, results of this kind 
may be occagionally discernible beyond what the artist endea- 
vourod to produce, or they may be of a description beyond 
his power voluntarily to‘have aecomplished. 

ven arts directly and purely imitative will sometimes ac- 
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complish far more through the energy of the representation, 
than by the closest accuracy with which they carry out the 
imitation aimed at, Effect is essential to confer upon them 
their lustre. It is the polish that makes the diamond glitter, 
which was as much diamond, and as valuable too, before as 
after the polish, although its merit was not then made mani- 
fest. 

As in an oratorical composition, each separate word and ex- 
pression serves to suggest some particular ideas to the mind, 
which no other language could so forcibly or so aptly effect ; 
and by the whole sentence, feelings and thoughts and desires, 
corresponding with those in the soul of the speaker, are at 
once excited in his audience: so in a design in painting, each 
tint and each form contributes essentially to the production, 
and to the perfection of the whole piece. Many various ex- 
pedients are moreover resorted to in a pictorial effort to infuse 
energy into the representation, and to atone for the want of 
that vivacity which real scenes and objects in nature possess. 

Among the mam conducives to the result achieved through 
the proper application of the element now under consideration, 
are the following :—1l. The bringing together, as 11 were to 
one focus or point, a number of sublime and oxalted ideas or 
images of the same kind, 2. Attributing to each being or 
object the character most appropriate, and of a corresponding 
noble nature. ‘This is very porfectly accomplished in the follow- 
ing quotation from the ‘ Tempest’ :— 


* The cloud-capp’d towers, the gorgeous palaces, 
The solemn temples, the great globe itself.” * 


Now the extreme vigour and effect which the above linos un- 
doubiedly possess must be acknowledged to be principally 
owing to the two following causes :—1, The assemblage togethor 
into one point of so many great and noble ideas and imagos, 
as of towers, temples, palaces, the globe. 2. Hach subject 
being invested with the most suitable and striking and ox- 
alted character, as the towers cloud-capped, which denotes 
their great height; the palaces gorgeous; the temples solemn. 


* Act iy. scene 1, 
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Nevortholess, the result here produced, howovor affecting, as 
also agreeable to tha mind, lies strictly and ontircly within tho 
province of delineation morcly, and has no claim to be ranked 
among those far highor offorts which apportain to the principles 
of tho picturosquo. Tho passage quoted may doubtloss as a 
whole bo considored as ono of tho latter class; but what I 
here aim to oxemplify is solely tho rosult of vigour and onorgy 
as rogards mero effoctivo and forciblo description or dolinoation 
in any art, and which belongs indood, really and essentially, 
rather to rhyming than to pootry, and to rhetoric rathor than 
to eloquence. 

In Chaucer’s description of the figure and face of the 
Sompnour, much effect is given to it by the addition thal 


“Of his visage, children were sore aferd.” * 


Occasionally, indeod, morely a fow well-diroctod strokes from a 
master-hand, sorve to create a vory vivid and enorgotic sketch. 
This is seon in painting, in tho rough dosigns of sovoral of tho 
greatest goniuses. In poetry also it is somotimos the case, as 
may be instanced in tho following description by Ohaucer,t 
which is as striking as ib is conciso, and to tho effoct of 
which a dotailod account could add but httle. It is that of 
the “blinde man,”’ who is simply reprosonted as 


* Croked and olde, with eyen fasle yshette.” 


But the most porfoct illustration afforded by poolry with 
respect to delincalion gonorally, moro ospocially as rogards 
vigour and onorgy in offorts of this kind, is supplied by 
Spensor in his ‘Faérie Queono,’ the following quotations from 
which will bo found to owe thoir power and effect in a gront 
measure to the observance of the foregoing principlos, and 
the due application of the clomonts already onunciatod. In tho 
sketch of Envy, we may romark how many striking images 
and similes are brought togothor, and how suitable are the 
characters with which every objoct is invosted. The correct- 
ness, perspicuity, and fitness of each of the descrivtions and 


* ‘Canterbury Tales ;’ Prologuc. 
+ ‘Canterbury Talos ;' the Mah of Lawes Tale, 
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images will here be noticed; while there is at the same time 
maintained a proper consistency with regard to the whole nar- 
rative, although direct contrasts are introduced, and the entire 
scene is depicted with extraordinary vigour and energy. In 
many respects, indeed, as forcible illustrations of the appli- 
cation of the principles of the picturesque, the same quotations 
will to a large extent suffice :— 


“ And next to him malicious Envy rode 
Upon a ravenous wolfe, and still did chaw 
Between his cankerd teeth, a venemous tode, 
That all the poyson ran about his chaw ; 
But inwardly he chawed his own mawe 
At ueibors welth, that made him ever sad, 
For death it was, when any good he saw, 
And wept, that cause of weeping none he had ; 
But when he heard of harme, he wexed wondrous glad. 


* Allin a kirtle of discolourd say 
He clothed was, ypaynted full of eies ; 
And in his bosome secretly there lay 
An hatefull snake, the which his taile uptyes 
In many folds, and mortall sting implyes.’”* 


The description of a night-hag+ possesses the same character- 
istics, although the ideas and objects which are collaterally in- 
troduced into it for the purpose of effect, are more naturally 
connected with the subject than are those im the former :— 


“ And liym behynd‘a wicked hag did stalke 
In ragged robes, and filthy disaray ; 
Her other leg was lame, that she n’ote walke, 
But on a staffe her feeble steps did stay; 
Her lockes, that loathy were, and hoarie gray, 
Grew all afore, and loosly hung unrold; 
But all behinde was bald, and worne away, 
That none thereof could ever taken hold, 
And eke her face ill-fayour'’d, full of wrinckles old.” 


The same observations will also apply to the following descrip- 
tion of Hypocrisy,t by the same great poet :— 


* Book i. chapter iv. verses 30-31. 
+ Book ii. chapter iv. verses 4-5. 
t Book i. chapter i. verse 29. 
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“ At longth they chaunst to meet upon the way 
An agod sire, in long blacke woedes yelad, 
His foeto all bare, his beard all hoarie gray, 
And by his belt his boolke he hangmg had ; 
Sober he seomde, and very sagely sad, 
And to the ground his eyes were lowly bent, 
Simple in shew, and voide of malice bad; 
And all the way he prayed, as ho went, 
And often knockt his brest, as one that did repent.” 


The description of Ignorance* by the same author is similar 
in style, and possesses corresponding characteristics :—~ 


* At last, with creeping crooked face forth came 
An old old man, with beard as white as snow }; 
That on astaffe his feeble steps did frame, 
And guyde his wearie gate both too and fro; 
Por his eye sight him fayled long ygo: 
And on his arme a bounch of koyes ho bore, 
The which unused rust did overgrow, 
Those were the keyes of every inner dore; 
But he could not them use, but kept them still in store. 


* But very uncouth sight was to behold, 
How he did fashion his untoward pace ; 
For as he forward moov'd his footing old, 
So backward still was turn’d his wrincled face ; 
Unlike to men, who ever as they trace, 
Both feet and face one way are wont to lead.” 


VI. Ono peculiar mode of giving offect to dosign in art of 
different kinds, directly applicable, indoed, to certain branches 
far more than to others, and which apportains to delinoation 
and not to the picturesque, is that which is known by tho namo 
of Alliteration. In descriptions and compositions in pootry and 
prose itis readily and extonsively availed of Through re- 
sort to this contrivanco, attompts have occasionally boen mado 
to obtain that regularity and relation of ono pari to another, 
and musical intonation in prose composition, which aro so 
peculiarly characteristic of versification ; and which hay boen 
effectod by causing soveral words in the same line to com. 
monce with the same lotter, by moans of which an ¢cho-like 


* Book i. chapter viii, versea,30-31, 
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repetition of the same sound is produced, corresponding with 
rhymo in verse. Resort to alliteration appears in somo cases 
serviceable in order to add to the tersoness and pangeley of 
certain sentences of a proverbial or epigrammatic character, 
and to point and give effect to the turn of a phrase which it 
is desired to imbue with peculiar force. In this rospect 
it is the rhyme of prose composition. It may be only putling 
ideas into a new dress; but then it is by the dress alone that 
the rank of the individual is proclaimed. Nevertheless, as dress 
itself cannot convert a clown into a courtier, so ideas essen- 
tially vulgar and commonplace cannot be exalted by any phra- 
seology in which they may be couched into sentiments of real 
value, 

Alliteration is also resorted to, as was in the olden times 
frequently done with versification, where it is desired to set a 
particular sentence in so fixed and measured an order that no 
word in it can be altered without destroying its meaning, which 
is peculiarly the case with epigrams and proverbs. Caasar’s cele- 

«brated boast, “ Veni, vidi, vici,” owes mainly its pungency and 
epigrammatic power to its alliteration; as does the following 
sentence, 

* Time, tide, and train tarry for no one; ” 


which is considerably more pungent and forcible than if pro- 
cisely the same meaning was expressed in different words with- 
out regard to their allitoration, which shows the effect of this 
dovice ; as for instance :-— 

“Time, sea, and railway wait for nobody.” 

But in poetry alliteration may be, and often is, introducod 
with the rhyme, and acts in conjunction with it in giving forco 
and pungency to the line; thus the expression :— 

“When days are dark, and friends are few,” 
is considerably more epigrammatic and pungent than if the lino 
was rendered :— 
‘“When days are gloomy, and friends scarce ;” 
. although the only substantial alteration consists in depriving it 
of the alliteration. 


* 
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The forcible and thrilling appoal which Milton puts into the 
mouth of Satan, derives much of its powor and offect from the 
alliteration :— 

“« Awake, arise, or bo for evor fullen.”* 


On another occasion Milton rosorts to alliteration to point the 
line which winds up his description of Eve, and from which 
mainly it derives the great tersoness by which it is charac- 
terized :-—~ 

“ Defac'd, doflowr’d, and now to death devote.” 


* 


So in Pope’s celebrated line, 
“Who shall decide when doctors disagree P” 


much of the point arises from the alliteration, each of tho lead. 
ing words commencing with the samo lottor, d. 

Alliteration, which is now but little and only very sparingly 
resorted to in general composition, is novertheless still of con- 
siderable use, and is largely availed of in aphorisms and mot- 
toes, and other compositions of an epigrammatic charactor, more 
espccially in stanzas of pootry of this class, whoro tho utmost 
pungency and effect aro sought to be attained in a very small 
compass, and one or two phrases are intonded to toll with groat 
and concentrated forco. Alliteration, in such a caso, conducos 
much to the point and meaning of tho whole. Tis succoss, 
in this respect, is the surost proof of its value, and of tho im- 
portant ends which a careful and judicious rosort to if may 
attain, It ought consequently not to bo wholly disregardod in 
gonoral composition, whether prose or poetry, whonover ils 
services aro applicable. Indeod, the ancient as woll as tho 
modorn classical writors, and those of tho highest rank, Cicoro 
among them, scrupled not extensivoly to avail thomsolves of 
this device, and many of their most ronownod sontonces owo 
to it a great doal of thoir firo. On tho other hand, tho copious 
mannor in which alliteration has boon introduced into cortain 
of tho compositions of our oldor poots, amounting to ox- 
iravaganco, and almost distorting the harmony of the vorso, 
may have contributed to discrodit tho systom. An oxtract 


* «Paradiso Lost,’ book i, line 880. 
R 2 
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from an ancient ballad may be interesting here as an illustration 
of the extent to which alliteration has, on some occasions, been 
attempted :— 
“Tn december, when the dayes draw to be short, 

After november, when the mghts wax noysome and long, 

As I past by a place privily at a port, 

I saw one sit by himself making a song ; 

His last talk of ¢rifles, who ¢old with his zongue 

That few were fast 1’ th’ faith. I ‘freyned’ that j/reake, 

Whether he wanted wit, or some had done him wrong.’”* 
This device, too, being used in a barbarous age, and to set off 
poetry correspondingly barbarous, has served to confirm the 
contempt into which it has fallen. 

The combined force and elegance exhibited in the composi- 
tion of the English Liturgy cannot be denied, and are indeed 
admitted by all, even by those who do not coincide in tho 
sontiments which it expresses. But it is equally undoniable 
that its terseness is, to a large extent, owing to the allitera- 
tion which is occasionally, and very judiciously, although 
sparingly introduced throughout the composition, particu- 
larly in those exquisite and indeed perfect portions of it, 
tho Collects. Here we see the proper use of alliteration, of 
which the extravagant appheation in the verses last quoted 
was the abuse. It cannot be doubted, indéed, that alliteration 
is an ornament, and one which is very apparent and striking, 
if judiciously and temperately availed of; although never to be 
adopted so as to sacrifice the force or meaning of the sentiment 
to be conveyed. What rhyme is to poetry, alliteration is to 
eloquence. As an clement of delineation, it may be rendered 
very serviceable. But it is hardly to be ranked as a contribu- 
tory to the picturesque. What strong lights and shadows 
effect in setting off compositions in panting and sculpture, 
rhyme and alliteration perform in a corresponding manner 
for those in poetry and eloquence. 

An interesting subject of inquiry horo, howover, arises as to 
how far the use of alliteration, or rather of alliterative orna- 
ment, or of ornament closely corresponding with and analogous 


* Percy’s ‘Reliques of Ancient Poetry,’ vol, ii. p. 124, 
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‘to it, is applicable to delineation in othor branchos of art, os 
well as in pootry and cloquonce. In architoctural design o 
kind of resort of this doscription is diroctly tracoable, and is 
extensively available in the uniformity of various ornamental 
terminations closely relating one to anothor, which aro made 
use of in different parts of the edifico, and which answor to 
the terminations, whether in rhyme or alliteration, in pooli- 
cal and prose composition. In costume, too, theso kinds of 
ornaments are observable, as they are also, to a largo extont, 
in the antique formal style of gardening, whore cach bordor 
and nook and corner has its exactly corresponding mombor. 
In painting, moreaver, as regards the distribution and tho 
relation of different particular colours, and masses of light and 
shade, this agroement may be traced; as also in respect to 
the various members of the composition in some of the old 
and formal groups, both in pictorial and sculptural dosign. 
In music and in acting this principle appears applicablo, 
though less easily and less diroctly, oxcept so far as tho 
design of the composition in either of those arts is mado 
to contam certain direct relations ono with anothor of the 
nature here alluded to. 

VII. Whatever rules may be laid down for our direction in 
any of the arts, nature alone affords us a complete code of the 
purest principles, and also a perfect example of thoir applica- 
tion,—one, moroovor, which is at once striking and satisfac. 
tory. And, as in naturo porfoction is overywhoro soon, alike 
in the loftiost and the lowliost objects; so in imitating or 
describing naturd, no pains can bo too groat, no amount of 
observation can be misappliod. We never can devoto too 
much care in the study of that which we novor can oqual, 
much less excal. 

Moreover, in art, as woll as in material subjects, thoro is o 
sort of chemical affinity, so that thoso reprosoutations of Lrans- 
actions which vividly and immodiatoly affect tho mind, aitach 
themselves -at once to the hoart, Such is the portrayal in 
natural and familiar tokons of thoso sconces which wo have 
ourselves witnessed, and been excitod by, and which appeal 
more directly and more powerfully to tho feclings than tho 
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most vigorous efforts of the imagination. Sympathy is, after 
all, the connecting link botween nature and art. 

A correct and effective imitation of nature is of important 
use, even in those higher walks of art whose chief merit does 
not consist in attaining a near resemblance to real objects, 
Truth in representing nature adds much to the force of the 
description of every kind, and causes it to appeal to the 
minds of all. Of this was Michael Angelo so deeply con- 
vinced that, in his painful study of the anatomical figure, he 
was in the habit of going to the fish-market to observe the 
form and colour of the fins and the eyes of fish; and whatever 
in nature constituted a part of his composition he learnt from 
its source.* To this close perception and true delineation of 
nature, it-is that Shakspeare owes so much of his power and 
effect, and that too in his most exalted, and even in his super- 
natural scenes. Indeed, Shakspeare’s strong hold upon our 
feolings arises mainly from his correct and powerful represonta- 
tion of nature as she actually appears, so that his descriptions 
from their life-like reality come home to each of us, and pene- 
trate our inmost souls. Every one sees himself vividly reflected 
in the umage of others which is presented before lum, and each 
motion and operation is closely copied. Multon is grand and 
sublime and pathetic; but the beings that he portrays are not 
those of everyday life; and the feelmgs which he enunciates 
fail to find a responsive chord in our own breasts, as in the 
case of those called forth by Shakspeare. 

One perfectly skilled in his art by the study of it in the 
school of nature, will refer for each principle and means off 
expressing his thoughts to the various forms and develop. 
ments manifested by her, just as the scholar does to different 
authors of eminence for the illustration of particular subjects/ 
His shapes, his colours, his shadows, his exhibitions of passion 
and feeling will all be drawn from the rich stores of nature. 

Nature, mdeed, constitutes the only true and perfect modell 
for art. Until art can attain to the complete imitation, or is 
able to follow the manner of nature, its operation is imperfect.’ 
When art goes beyond nature, it degenerates into extravagance, { 

* Duppa’s ‘ Iafe of Michael Angelo.’ 
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When it entircly accords with naturo, thon only is its style 
perfoct. Nevertheless, poople in gonoral are not salisfod unless, 
in representations by art, nature is not only equalled but oxag- 
gerated. This is owing to two causos. Tn the first placo, both in 
nature and in art the most striking ideas ploaso us most on ac- 
count of their producing congonial oxcitomontin tho mind, And, 
in the second place, more than actually natural vigour is requirod 
in a representation, in order to atone for the want of that lifo 
and activity which are seen only in the roal objoct. 

Exaggeration in representation may consoquontly thus fur be 
legitimately carried, that the design excocds in intonsily the 
actual occurrence described, so as to atone for that want of 
life and reality in the picture which bolong only Lo tho actual 
transaction ; but such a porformanco should novor bo calculated 
to excite in the mind sensations more vivid than what tho real 
transaction itself would have called forth. Unloss tho ropro- 
sentation reaches to this point, it is doficiont in vitaliiy, When- 
ever, and so far as it, goos beyond it, and thus oxcoods natura, ib 
amounts to extravaganco, and is consequently unroal and in- 
correct. 

The best and most forciblo illustration of oxiravagance, and 
of its ill effect in pictorial efforts, is, porhaps, afforded by somo 
of the copies of really great works of art which havo boon mado 
by inferior or ill-judging artists, in which thoy have oudoa« 
voured to intensify tho expression beyond what the original 
represented, or what real nature would have dielated, This 
is poculiarly soon in corlain copios of Raphacl’y vory porfoct 
and almost divine ‘Hntombmont of Christ,’ and of Guido’s ox- 
quisite portrait of ‘Beatrice Conci’ A closo comparison of 
these productions with tho originals will sorvo al onco lo ox+ 
hibit the difference between extravagance and distorting uabture, 
and that correct reflection of her imago and visago which the 
two great painters referred to so woudrously accomplished, 

Probably, however, tho roal and trno and highost objech of 
painting, and indeed of art in general ag regards nature, is not 
8o much to imitate as to intorpret hor; not so much to voflect 
hor as to teach us how to viow hor, We should not louk at 
cither nature or tho picturo indepondont of oach other, bul 
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should view nature through the telescope of art. While nature 
serves to supply the choicest beauties to art, art should serve 
to point out to us the choicest beauties in nature. Art is sel- 
dom indeed, to speak correctly and strictly, so much an actual 
‘mitation of, as a composition from nature. We do not make 
use of the gold just as it is found in the mine, but we separate 
the metal from the ore, and cast aside the dross. Nevertheless, 
the more perfectly and correctly nature is copied, wherever 
direct imitation of her is the legitimate aim, the artistical ro- 
presentation will not only be more striking and real, but the 
more universal will be its application and suitableness to every 
nation, and to every period of time. For, however peoplo in 
different countries, and in different ages, may vary from one 
another, yet human nature is everywhere the same, and is 
moreover immutable as regards its being ever actuated by the 
same feelings and passions. The similarities in such a caso 
are, in reality, far more numerous, more essential, and more 
striking than are the dissimilarities and points of disagreement. 

But although the correct imitation of nature is essential to 
be followed m each of the arts, yet such is not on that account 
to be considered as the only or highest end and object of art, 
which should extend beyond this aim in raising and refining our 
ideas of nature. Art should thus serve to magnify and purify, 
as well as to reflect nature, <A. work of art which is limited 
to the imitation of nature may, indeed, be complete go far as it 
goes; but its scope is too limited and confined to entitle it to’ 
hold the foremost rank in this noble pursuit. 

Art, although representing objects to us as more perfoct, or, 
perhaps, to speak correctly and philosophically, as less imper- 
fect than we ever practically find them ; yet it does not repre- 
sent them as more perfect than they might be, or than par- 
ticular examples of thém of each kind may be seen. It is, 
however, the prerogative of art to select that which is most 
perfect, and to exclude all that is imperfect, while nature pre- 
sents both to us promiscuously. Even the ideal of porfoction 
at which art aims, although higher than nature, is ever regu- 
lated by and subservient to nature; and any departuro from 
nature here, even in the highest effort of this kind, must always 
be regarded as a great and radical defoct in a work of art, 
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Nature and art have, moreover, a rociprocal corrective offect- 
and. influence upon each other as regards mattors of tasto, ro- 
sort to nature being the surest corroctive of art, and art. serving 
often to correct nature, not, indood, by doparting or deviating 
from, but by restoring her to her due course. And as tho prin- 
ciples of design have their origin in nature, so by naturo aro 
they regulated, and to her they ever have roforonco; and 
consoquently, according as they agree with nature in this re. 
spect, will works of art command our approval and our admira- 
tion. 

VIII. Nevertheless, it may sometimes happen that a doparture 
from literal fact in the description or representation of a real 
scene or transaction in nature, may not only be warrantod upon 
principle, but that under propor hmits it may in corlain casos 
serve to convey a more adequate and complete, if not exact and 
strictly accurate idea of it than a precisoly correct and litoral 
representation of it could afford. Indeed, in many instances, 
by this means alone can a really true and amplo gonuino ac- 
count of the subject be rendered. Thus, in a drawing of a 
landscapo, a portion of which is disfigured and indeed dis. 
torted by an unsightly modern building, it will be quite 
correct to omit this object, which although essentially as much 
a part of the scene as tho rocks and rivers, yet its prosonce 
only violates nature, whilo its abstraction croates no imperfoc- y 
tion in the actual prospect, which is in all vospects as true a 
ropresontation of nature without it. So also a ruin pr a troo 
may somotimes be introducod by the artist, which, although 
not to be perceived at the oxact point of view choson, yet its 
entire omission would occasion a greater dopariure from the 
truth as rogards the general ropresontation of tho scene, than 
does the variation in its position so mado. Thus also in his. 
torical composition in painting, incidonts may be brought in 
which, although not really occurring al tho prociso momont 
represonted, yet their omission altogether (which can only be 
avoided by so bringing thom in) would be a greater violation, 
of truth than this partial departure from the actual evont. So, 
too, in a poclical description, dotached independent itransac- 
tions which contribute nothing in tho way of sentimont or foel- 
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ing to the tale, but rather detract from its offoct in this respoct, 
may fairly and correctly be omitted, although they constitute 
an essential part of the transaction considored as matter of 
literal fact. Extreme caution and a sevore exorcise of tho 
judgment are, however, required whenever such a liberty with 
vature is to be taken, 

Many study art in preference to nature, because art is re- 
garded as the interpretation of nature. They will not take tho 
trouble to read her in her original language. Good works of 
art form indeed the best interpretations of nature, and are most 
valuable ag interpretations. But reading her in the original, is 
ever the most profitable. Ideas drawn from works of art which 
obtained them from nature, instead of being drawn from nature 
herself, “ire like copies of pictures instead of pictures from 
nature, and want the freshness and vitality which always pgr- 
* tam to original productions. Jt is from copying from art 
which few understand, instead of copying from nature which 
all can appreciate, that the works of many artists are not 
generally more admired than they are. 

No art can atone for the want of nature in art. No amount 
of extravagance can compensate for the vigour which nature 
infuses into works of art animated by her spirit. Nature, in- 
deed, affords the real standard of perfection for art. 

Sone artists copy nature not as a whole, but only one par- 
ticular feature or quality of her; and while many fail in emu- 
lating nature, some few, as I have lately pointed out, are pre- 
sumptuous enough to attempt to go beyond her. They fancy 
themselves fitted not only to copy her excellences, but to re- 
medy her defects. We ought indeed not to follow art alone, 
nor nature alone, but to blend the two together: to observe 
nature, but to see her through art: to adapt the rules of art to 
the imitation of nature, and the principles of nature to the 
formation of works of art. 

Not only, however, should nature be followed, but the beat 
parts of nature. A selection should be made not merely of the 
choicest scenes, but of the choicest points, and the fittest 
periods for their ropresentation. 

Nature may indeed bo varied from in individual representa- 
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tions, but never in the gonoral doscription of hor. Tho actual 
position of an objoct may bo portrayod as difforont to what it 
is, but not ag different to what it would bo without violating tho 
laws of naturo, Although hor principlos must evor be followod, 
the application of them may be divorsified. By tho propor obsor- 
vance of this rulo, roprosentations of naturo by art may be 
made to appear superior evon to what the same sconos aro in 
nature, 

Nature should, however, not merely be studied and consulted ° 
genorally, but at every point and stage of our proceedings, and 
to some extent, perhaps, even in our mode of working. From 
nature not only should works of art bo designed, but by naturo 
they should be corrected, and by this alone be tested. 

The progross towards tho imitation of nature is not only 
continual but infinite. To oncourago us on our course in this 
direction, it should, however, be borno in mind, that through 
her dominions lies the only sure road to porfoction in art of 
either kind. 

Although nature should ever be faithfully followed, yet whon 
the supernatural is to be represonted this principlo must of 
course be modified. Hven hore, however, nature is not to be 
departed from, but should be accommodated to tho oxigoncios 
of the case. What is tormed tho grand stylo, although it may 
apparently vary from naturo as rogards tho portrayal of com- 
mon objocis, yet it implicilly obeys her principlos as regards 
the production of tho grand, and by oboying thom altains 
those sublime effocis which it achioves, Its succoss indood 
here is really owing not to its negloct of naturo, but to its 
so closely following her, 

The inability to represent nature may often bo the best proof 
of the limitation of our artistical powers. Some, howevor, 
have been successful in the close imitation of nature, but have 
effected this in one quality only, as a painter in colouring or 
outline, while his deficioncy in othor respects hag marrod the 
goneral effect of his whole work. But as in nature so in art, 
while certain objects and certain points aro to be prominently 
brought forward, others ought to be kopt in the shado. When 
we copy art, we copy dofects as well as oxcellences. Whon wo 
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copy nature, we are relieved from having actual defects to copy. 
We should, however, be careful that it is real genuine nature 
which we follow, and not an. artificial representation of her. 

The opinions of the vulgar and illiterate, and above all, the 
unbiassed, unsophisticated, and unshackled taste and discorn- 
ment of children, on works of art, whose minds are as yet free 
from the prejudices of fashion and error, are often of the ut- 
most value, as genuine indications where propriety has been 
deviated from, and may be regarded as the voice of nature her- 
self tenderly and truthfully responding to our candid inquiries. 

An intimate friend of that highly gifted statesman, tho late 
Sir Robert Peel, who was greatly distinguished for his taste in 
collecting works of art, once told me that, before deciding upon 
the purchase of any picture, ho was in the habit of taking his 
children to look at it, and of attending carefully to their criti- 
cisms upon it, in order that he might observe whether, in the 
opinion of these fair and impartial, but keen-sightod judgos, it 
duly and correctly represented nature as she really appears. 

In the revision, moreover, of our own works of art, con- 
siderable use may be made of the senses ond the discernment 
of others, of our foes ag well as of our friends, and of our in- 
feriors in point of acquirements and age, as well as our equals. 
Any defect, or omission, or incongruity, will at once strike 
them, however it may have escaped our vigilance; and they 
will be more ready than we could be*both to discover and 
point out these errors, haying no filial partiality to close their 
eyes or their mouths. The criticisms of our foes ‘may, in this 
respect, be turned to our own advantage, and the more acute 
and searching they are, he more valuable may they be ren- 
dered. 

Hardly any subjects or objects strike different people in the 
same way, who view them, with different organs, and in whom 
they excite very different emotions, and induce very different 
conclusions. Hven we ourselves vary in our opinion about the 
same matter, and the same work of art, according to the point 
ae which we survey it, the light in which it is placed, and the 
«tate of mind in which we happen to be at the time. ‘This dif- 
ference of opinion about different works is as natural as, and 
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is indced a necessary consequence of the difforoncc in tasto, 
and feeling, and judgmont among mon. Mach porson ought to 
be quite free, inasmuch as each may possibly be quite correct 
in giving his own opinion, according to the premises boforo 
him, and tho influencos exercised upon his mind. All this 
proves the folly of ono man trying to control or to coorco tho 
sentiments of another. 

Tt is also both more easy and moro satisfactory to test our own 
works by the criticisms of other people, than by the more com- 
parison of them with other works of art. In the latter case, 
we are too apt to be swayed by partiality, and we may more. 
over, possibly, be as blind to the merits of other people’s por- 
formances as we ave to our own deficiencies. In tho former 
case we must, nevertheloss, be cautious that wo do not suffer 
our own judgment to be overruled by a too great deforonco to 
the opinions of others. Wo should docide with the calmness 
and impartiality of a judge between tho two conflicting argu- 
ments, and strive to enunciate truth out of those inconsistont 
and contradictory statements. 

Nature should always be studied as she is in her purity by 
nature; not as she is seen when adulterated by art. Works 
of art founded on the principles of nature, like the elements of 
nature, endure for ever. The best representation of nature is 
very often by concealment of art. Indeod, art never sooms to 
be nature but when it is concealed. The study of naturo 
should, however, be as varied as are the features which naturo 
presents. Art should moreover imitate, not only the vigour, 
but the animation of nature; and in the.representation ‘of 
nature by art, she should. be neither fallen short of nor ovor- 
done. 

As already observed, individual nature should not so much 
be imitated, as general nature resorted to from which to form 
a standard of perfection. Thus the ideal springs from the 
imitative. _And to the august tribunal of nature must all the 
rules of criticism be referred, In some cases diroct accordance 
with nature will be the only true test of right or wrong. Na- 
ture will ever be found to be the best corrector, not only of 
art but of nature as well, The ancients delight us by thoir 
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imitation or rather following of nature, in this comprehensive 
manner, and by presenting to us a representation not merely 
of individual but of general nature. 

IX. As all art originates in, so it all terminates in nature. The 
painter, and indeed the poet, may literally find sermons in stones, 
in the study of the hues and tints and shapes of rocks and 
mountains, and excellence in everything. No object, indeed, 
ought to be without its use to the artist in oither walk; but, 
as already remarked, by nature is only meant nature as she is 
found untainted by fashion, or unswayed by artificial restraint. 
Expression and attitude should be copied from the actions of 
life, not from the performances of the stage. When we apply 
art to direct nature, we desire that nature should seem to be 
nature still, and should not appear to be controlled by art, but 
to owe all to herself. The obvious intorforence of art will be apt 
* to create a blemish, while the independence of it presents the 
most perfect condition. This is seen especially in gardening, 
but in all the other arts it is equally perceptible. 

In this one sense all the arts alike are imitative, in that they 
all imitate nature as regards following her principles, and boing 
guided by her style. An artist should moreover be acquainted 
with nature, not only as regards copying her forms and manner, 
but should have a knowledge also of her practical oporations ; 
should be a man of scienco, of gencral information, and of the 
world; should have experionce of life and of society, as well as 
of art, if he aspires to paint man ; indeed, of all the branches of 
nature with which it is most important for an artist to obsorve 
and to represent closely, human nature stands pre-eminont, 

Art ought ever to be subsorviont to nature, although art 
should at the same time, and consistontly therowith, direct na- 
ture and, correct it in its development, This is the case alike 
in painting and eloquence, in acting and in gardening. Nature 
alone should appear, but art should aid nature in appearing to 
the greatest advantage. Art, nevertheless, should over be con- 
cealed, like the bones and muscles that sustain and move our 
frames, which, although lying hid, givo all the forco to the body 
that it possesses. Tho perfection of art is to appoar as naturo ; 
the perfegtion of nature is when it is corrected by art. 
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Addison observes that works of nature are often more 
agreeable to us the more they resemble those of art; but the 
pleasure in this case may procced,not from tho rosemblance to 
art, but from art by its resort to rogularity and harmony having 
improved, or rather corrected nature, Thus in a landscape paint- 
ing tho effect is occasionally aided by supplying objoots in tho 
composition, such as a tree or an animal, which did not actually 
exist in tho real scene. Moreover, nature in its luxuriance will 
sometimes run into extravagances, the curtailment of which by 
art is not so much the altoration as the restoration of nature. 
A tree clipped and formed into a uniform shape is a disploasing, 
unsightly object; while one whoso branchos run wild, and are 
straggling about in all directions, is almost as devoid of real 
beauty. The most perfect form is that where, by the aid of art, 
these redundancies arc removod, but the natural shape of the 
tree is still preserved; and this is the legitimate result of the 
application of art to nature. 

There is, nevertholoss, sometimos considorablo doubt and 
perplexity in the mind of the artist, ovon the careful and adl- 
miring student of nature, whether ho shall copy hor as sho is, 
ox represent her as it seems to him that she ought to appoar. 
In the one case, he follows nature moro strictly, but in the 
other he may describe her more truly ; for it is to be borne in 
mind that ho has not the power of imitating exactly what he 
socs. He can only produce an impression corresponding with 
it; and this is very often bottor and more efficiently atiaincd 
by rocreating the image, and convoying its goneral offoets, than 
by merely copying servilely, and which ho can but feobly and im- 
perfectly accomplish. He must, moroovor, depict naturo not only 
ag she appoars to him, but as his picture will appear to othors. 

Many paintings and poems are true to nature, and correct as 
regards their mode of operation, but aro entirely dostituto of 
all poctic foeling, or power of appoaling to the mind or tho pas. 
sions. To these the principles of delincation only, and not 
thoge of tho picturesque, have beon applied. Somo paintings 
and poems, on the other hand, possess this latter quality, but 
are not truo to nature, or correct as works of art, This, on tho 
other hand, has been owing to the noglect in their case of tho 
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principles of delineation, while those of the pictukesqte ‘have 
been regarded. The right course is to render these perform- 
ances at once true to,nature and correct in design, and at the 
same time effective and powerful in appealing’to the mind. ‘The 
principles both of delineation and of the picturesque should be 
observed and applied, antl observed and applied together in the 
same work of art, in order to render it perfect. In the one 
case we have, as it were, a sound body animated by a feeble 
mind; in the other case a deformed body, within which is a 
vigorous soul. Our chief aim should be to appeal with force to 
the understanding, but to do this through nature. Nature and 
art will thus mutually aid the vigour of the composition. The 
powerful mind will be enabled to exert itself the more efficiently 
from being placed in a healthful frame. 

There are, moreover, two distinct kinds of excellence which 
excite admiration in works of art, and which command the 
homage of two entirely different classes of observers. These 
are natural excellence, or truth in imitating nature, which all 
persons can, although not to the same extont, appreciate ; and 
artificial excellence, which artists mainly though in very dif- 
ferent degrees, admire. On many accounts, however, a perfect 
understanding of nature, as it is acquired through a cultivation 
of the mind by art, is necessary in order to estimate excellence 
of the former kind, although without natural taste a person will 
never effect this; and in the latter, a true acquaintance with 
nature as well as with the principles of art, is essential. Tho 
two spocies of excellence are, however, quite distinct, and 
many may perceive the one who are entircly blind to the other. 
The man who is possessed alike of cultivation and of natural 
taste can alone fully appreciate both ; and this is the case in all 
the arts alike, and equally so, 

Artists of each kind differ also essentially in the two follow- 
ing paints :—as to the manner ‘and the accuracy with which 
they view nature as she is; and as td the manner in which 
they are able to represent what they soe and feel. Artists, 
moreover, differ as much in the one as in the other of these on- 
dowments; and on the one as much as on tho other are they 

“dependent for their success, Upon their powers and feelings of 
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each kind do they also dopond for the oporation and tho suc- 
cess of both these efforts. 

Nature is so far superior to art,” that every actual depar- 
ture from nature deterioraics, instcad of improving a work of 
art. It is, indeed, a singular and siriking tost of tho por- 
fection of naturo, as displayod in hor Jandscapo sconory, that 
any deviation in copying her, as regards hoy ossential cha- 
racteristic features, constitutes a defect in exact proportion to 
the extent of that variation. According as the arlist fuils in 
correctness here, will his performanco proportionally fail in 
grandeur, beauty, and effect. ‘ 

In a design in art we seok to imitate nature, not moroly as 
she is in her ordinary aspects, but by selecting from her such 
examples of excellence as may ronder the composition, although 
only a work of art, superior to what we actually soo im na- 
ture. Here, however, it is not naturo that is rendorod porfeet 
through art, but art through tho aid of nature. No work of art 
should be regarded as a complote model of itsolf; nature alone 
should be looked up to as the modol. Works of art should be 
used only as beacons, and rather as warnings than as ex- 
amples. Nature only is to be obeyed; art is merely to be con- 
sulted. The one is to bo our guido, the othor our monitor. 
We may be lod by nature; we aro but to inquire of art, 
Nature should be followed and copied. Works of art should 
be studied, and not imitated; bub nature is to bo imitatod 
through thom. Rules, too, whon they are rosortod to, aro Lo 
bo availed of, not so much as a pilot by which to stor our way, 
ada signal to guard us against dangor. 

The great and roal advantage to be derived from studying 
the works of others, beyond that of studying the works of 
nature, is not that thereby we are enabled io copy thoir stylo, 
but that by this means we derive hints both for general im- 
provement and for correction of errors. Ilenco, naturo only 
is to be copied. Art is only to bo observed. Thus it was 
that Raphaocl studied Michael Angelo, and improved his own 
style thereby. Thus also Virgil studiod Homer; and Milton 
both these great poets. The effect of artidtical models so 
used may indeed be intportant, and may lead to an ontire change 
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of manner and style, but only in the way that I have mons 
tioned. 

A great genius will not be content merely to imitate nature, 
but will strive out of her eloments to form new combina- 
tions of original ideas. A man of no genius will be content 
not only not to originate out of nature, but to copy only from 
art. 

As in designing a picture the most eligible course is to 
copy nature, but to correct it by the rules of art; so the best 
master to study undor is nature, from whom the purest pre- 
copts and the most perfect examples as to each department 
are to be gathered, and those who have studied her most at- 
tentively have attained the highest rank. But even in study- 
ing nature, ari should ever be resorted to, not to correct any 
deficiencies of nature, but to aid our deficiencies in studying 
hor. 

In certain cases, for the sake of giving vigour and animation. 
to a design, naturo, instead of being followed, is, to a limited 
extent, departed from, or rathor modified. Hffect and expres- 
sion are infused which do not actually exist in nature; just 
as we see in a landscape, a tree or figure introduced which are 
not really to be found there, but whose presence is requisite to 
give vigour, and beauty, and spirit to the scene. Or in portrait 
painting even, on the same principle, lineaments are supplied to 
features in order to add to thar grace but to which the living 
original could lay no claim. In theso instances, howevor, al- 
though naturo is varied from, nothing actually contrary to na- 
ture is effected. In poctry and eloquence, nature is completoly 
followed, by giving full expression to the real thoughts and 
feelings of the soul. An orator of genius will appeal to nature ; 
one who is made by rule, to the artistic education of his andi- 
ence. 

The Elgin Marbles owe their effect to the imitation of na- 
ture; but it is not to this alone that they are indebted for 
their excellence. Nature is here strictly observed, but she is 
also raised and perfected. Nature is the foundation of all that! 
is accomplished here ; while on that foundation a sublime struc- 
ture is erected which towers from earth into the regions of 
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heaven, The Elgin Marbles aro in sculplturo what Tomor is 
in poctry. : 

Even in architecturo, nature is 10 be followod, and is to be 
allowed to regulate tho gonoral principlo of tho design, which 
should over be in accordance with nature, although uaturo may 
not bo there imitated strictly. But widely as archilecturo, 
especially in tho lator stagos of its carvor, may appear to di- 
verge from nature; yot, as it owed its invontion to tho imila- 
tion of nature,* so at oach period of its growth do tho traces 
of its resemblance to its progenitor cvor and anon manifest 
themselves, and become more and more developed as iis ago 
advances. Consequently during even tho most advanced periods 
of this art, nature should be closely followed, if not literally 
copied, in the duo observance of proportion, and varioly, and 
harmony, and with regard to all tho difforont principles of do- 
sign. Thus also with respect to music. 

Both in opic music and in epic painting, as woll as in tho 
lower departments of thoso arts, may a closo imitation of nature 
bo offectod, not only without detracting from tho dignity of the 
design, but such may considerably conduce to tho vividness, 
and power, and energy of the wholo composition, as has beon 
actually achieved in some paris of Handol’s ‘ Israel in Egypt,’ 
more especially in the ‘Tailstone Chorus,’ and in tho chorusos 
descriptive of the plagues of frogs and of flies, and of tho rush. 
ing of the waters on the destruction of tho Hgyptians. 

As regards the effect of musical instruments thomsolvos, it 
is probable that tho singularly molodious tono and harmony of 
the organ, above all other insirumonis of this kind, ariso mainly 
if not entirely from their exact accordance with naturo in this 
respect, more espocially as regards tho casy and apparently 
natural flow of its notes, in which thoro is no appearance of 
effort or force. Although it imitates no particular sound in 
nature, yet in its genoral modo of producing its music it closely 
resemblos naturo in gencral. 

Of all tho arts, howover, that whose principles ospocially ro- 
quire to bo regulatod by nature, is cosimume ; and it is hore that 
nature affords the most perfect model as rogards both colour 

* Vide ante, Chapter III, Sect. 7. 
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and form, and the harmony and varicty which should bo here 
maintained, in the chaste and beautiful manner in which these 
are ordered and arranged, whethor wo refer to the clothing of 
the hills in landscape scenery, the foliage of the troes, the 
tints of Howers and plants, the plumage of birds and insocts, 
or the hues with which fishes and reptiles arc adorned. In 
every instance of this kind, the shape and colour appro- 
priate to each, and suitable to one another, will ever be dis- 
corned. 

Nature, indeed, affords as perfect a model for the har- 
mony, general disposition, combination, and regulation of 
colour, as she does for those of form. Wherever we direct our 
researches, the diversified tints throughout creation, alike, 
serve fur this purpose. Here, although the colours themselves 
are the most vivid, the variety of them the greatest, and the 
contrasts the strongost, the entire harmony of the whole is 
never broken, as we see so frequently to be the case in cos- 
tume. The costume of nature, therefore, alone supplies a com- 
plete pattern and guide for the regulation of colour in artistical 
costume, and indeed in all other branches of art. 

Such being the case, colours and tints, and even shades, in 
all their varieties, should be closely observed in, and copied 
from nature, as well as the outlines and shapes of differ. 
ent objects. Out of the former, as well as the latter, ought, 
a complete supply to be secured by the student of art. Of a 
well-selected assortment of each should his portfolio moreover 
consist, and ought to constitute an ample magazine of articlas. 
of this kind for use, whenever they may be made appli- 
cable. 

Indeed, the due classification, distribution, and arrangemont 
of colour alone, ascertaining what hues and tints harmonizé 
well together, those that most efficiently contrast, and those 
which blend most suitably, might form a collateral auxiliary 
science for the student, not only of artistical costume, but of 
art in general, and of each kind. And in colour as well ¥ 
in shape, and indeed in all the other departments of art, from 
nature, and from nature alone, may the most corroct and u- 
erring principles be deducod. Moreover, as was once truly 
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remarked by our ingonious painter Stodhart, “thoro is a por- 
spective both in colour and light and shade, as woll as form,”’* 
by which the relative distance of dilferont objecis is foreibly 
shown. Indeed, it is not tod much to assorb that ovory branch 
and principle of art, might constitute the subject of a soparalo 
study. To light and shado, an ontire tweatiso could bo advan- 
tageously devoted; and simplo as Lhe principlos for thoir regu- 
lation appear, thore is probably no singlo departmont in art so 
difficult completely to, comprohend, and entirely to mastor, or 
on the proper obsorvance of which so much doponds in artistical 
design. Here, however, nature is tho best instructor; allhough 
science requires to be occasionally called in, nob to contradict or 
supersede, but to aid, or rather cxplain the occasionally obscure 
doctrines of naturc. Naturo indoed is tho book out of which wo 
study. Science is the grammar or dictionary by which her 
meaning is made cloar. 

Dress is to the human form what verduro is to the landseapo. 
As tho quality of the country will regulate that of tho vogeta- 
tion which covers it, so that of the body should docido tho cha- 
racter of the costume in which it is clothed. And according 
to the shape and comploxion of each individual, should his 
dress be adapted, both to set off to tho bost advantage a par- 
ticular form and colour, and by the samo means to countoract 
whatever deficiencies may cxist. Morcovor, in cosiumo, as 
in, each of the other arts, wherover naluro has boon violatod, 
the art itself has failod, Doformity, not beauty, has beon tho 
real and ultimate, if not tho immediato and direct result. 

Hence it is obvious that the principlos of dolinoation may bo 
ag extensivoly applied to costume as to any othor of tho aris; 
that in this art especially, nainro may bo either closoly fol- 
lowed, or widely departed from ; and that tho adoption of oithor 
of these courses is productivo of a corresponding resmll os ro- 
gards the mode in which the design affects the mind. hus 
wo seo that nature is oboyod in costume, by causing the cloth- 
ing to correspond with and give effect to the form, whethor 
we regard the human structure generally, or that of any par- 
ticular individual; and whether we consider tho character and 

* * Life of Stodhart,’ by Mrs. Bray. 
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cast of his features, the colour of his complexion, the shape of 
his limbs, or any other peculiarity. Stiffness and contrariety 
to nature aro as displeasing in dress as thoy are in drawing ; 
and flowing lines in a robe may bo rendered as graceful as 
they are in the living figuro which they cover, the general cha- 
racter of whose form they should serve to reflect and aid to 
develope, rather than, as it is too often the case, to conccal or 
to distort. 

Tn no art, however, is nature studied with such entire advan- 
tage and such complete succoss as in that of dramatic acting. 
Hore, indeed, she teaches not by mere precept, but by direct 
example, And it is to this perfect observation and pursuit 
of nature, that that great prmce of dramatic writers, our own 
immortal Shakspeare, owes his excellence ; hence, too, it is that 
in all ages alike his works aro, like the works of nature, ad- 
mired and appreciated. The best compendium of all the prin- 
ciples which regulate this art, and which, as in the case of each 
of the other arts, are all founded upon nature, is contained in 
the advice of Hamlet to the players, which that greatest of all 
authors in dramatic composition, and who so completely compre- 
hended the principles of dramatic art, puts into the mouth of 
his finest charactor. ’ 

Gardening seems very forcibly to illustrate the true principles 
on which design should proceed so as to coincide with nature 
on the one hand, and to aid, not alter it, by the introduction 
of artistical rules, on the other. Thus in ornamental gar- 
dening, while the ground should be laid out in imitation of 
the manner of nature, and nothing contrary to nature should 
be admitted; nature in her most perfect form only should be 
followed, and due variety and harmony introduced. In garden-;: 
ing, moreover, equally with any of the arts, our aim should - 
bo, not to counteract nature, but to direct her in hor propor 
course, and to enable her to avail to the full of the advan- 
tages which she possesses. And this principle should have 
reference, as regards laying out gardens and pleasure-grounds, 
both to the natural conformation of the land which is to be so 
disposed, and also to the character of the surrounding country, ' 
with which it ought to a certain extent to accord. 
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In some styles of gardening, nevertheless, nature has boon 
cruelly tortured, and has boon dealt with, not os though she 
were animate, and capable of being trainod and devoloped, 
butas though she were utterly lifeless, and beroft of all capacity 
whatever of fecling or expression. Sho has, indood, boon 
treated by gardenors much in the way that butchers wont the 
carcases of animals exposod for salo, arranging the mombors in 
the most stiff and formal manner, joint corresponding with joint, 
and limb with limb. A strict and listloss and doathlike unifor- 
mity has been observed in the disposition of the ground, cor- 
responding with the laying out a body for intermont, and in 
which nature has been entirely departed from, and allowed to 
have no influence in directing the formation and dovelopmont 
of the dosign. The whole, indoed, resomblos rathor a mathe- 
matical figure than any artistical effort in which either taste or 
nature have been followed. 

As regards the genoral subject of tho prosont section, it has 
here been pointed out that all the arts alike owo allegiance to 
nature. In nature, too, they all alike originate. From naturo thoy 
each receive their laws; and as rogards dolineation at least, to 
the imitation of nature they one and all apply thoir enorgios and 
direct their aim. Hence, whatever instruction he may havo ro-~ 
ceived from other sources, nature ig the univorsily in which 
every artist alike ought to perfect his oducation, as it is tho 
most fitting in which to become a graduate. It is ono, more~ 
over, which is opon to all, to which those of tho highest merit 
have belonged; and the groator his gonius, tho groater aro the 
advantages which he may derive from its toachings. ‘I'o this 
school belonged Raphael, and Michaol Angolo, and Rembrandt, 
aud Shakspeare, and Virgil, and Chaucer, and tho most cole- 
brated of every age and nation; and to tho discipline of this 
school they owed mainly those sublime qualitios by which thoy 
were adorned. Tho professors of this university aro those noble 
works reflective of naturo by hor most ronownod followers, 
which best scrve to show how naturo is to be studied. Its 
libraries consist in the rich and variod stores which nature un- 
folds to ovepy stnudont of hor pages, in tho diversified and 
splondid scenos around us. ‘The roaring thunder, tho murmur 
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of brooks, and the warbling of birds constitute its lectures ; 
the raging of tempests, and the siill fiercer passions of man~- 
kind are 1ts active experimental exercises. Its models, in the 
varied forms and colours of nature, whether mountams, or trees, 
or water, or animal objects, are all ahke perfect; and cach 
affords conclusive evidence of the infinity of that Divine Wis- 
dom which they severally acknowledge as thoir Author and 
thei Source. 
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CITAPTER VIII. 
DEDUCTION OF THE PRINCIPLES OF THE PICTURTSQUE. 


I, Havive enunciated the principles of delinoation in art, and. 
traced their foundation in nature, we must next procecd 1o 
point out and to define what may aptly be termed tho principles 
of the picturesque, constitutmg as they do the foundation of 
tasteful design mm every branch of art aliko. 

In a former part of this work,* when tracing the origin in 
the mind of the different arts, I endoavonred to show how tho 
germ of each of them might bo found existent thoro; and in 
what manner the various facultios of the soul, and also the 
sevoral feelings, and passions, and emotions, and sensations, 
were called into operation by certain affoctions of them, caused 
by or proceeding from oxtornal objects, which ultimataly ro- 
sulted in tho production of art. [ havo horo furthor to remark, 
in continuation of this portion of tho subject, that all the offorts 
of the mind of this class, whether springing from tho oxortion 
of the intollectual faculties, or the calling forth of the emotions 
and passions of the soul, rosult finally in tho oxcitomont of it 
in four principal, distinct, and indopondent modes, in rolation 
to its artistical or picturesque foclings and perceptions, which 
may be respectively comprehonded in, and classified as the 
sentiments of grandour, of beauty, of pathos, and of satire or 
ridicule. 

The principles of delineation, which I have already examined, 
originate maimly, as I havo before remarked, in the operation 


* Vide ante, Chapter IT, Sect. 5. 
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of the faculty of reason. Tho principles of the picturosque, 
which we are now to considor, originate mainly in tho opera- 
tion of the faculty of taste. 

The four several sentiments alroady alluded to, constitute 
also the four several orders or principlos of the picturosque 
style, which may respectively be denominated, correspondingly 
with these sentiments, the grand, the beautiful, tho pathetic, 
and the satirical.* 

Reference has already been made in a previous chaptor,f bo 
the development and classification of differont styles in art. A. 
point of considerable interest hore arises in the inquiry as to 
the procise relationship of the several orders of the picturesque 
to these various styles. The epic style appcars to be mainly 
indebted to grandeur, although in some instances beauty as 
well may contribute, to a limited oxtent, to tho completion of 
the composition, as may also pathos; but it owes nothing to sa- 
tire or ridicule, any infusion of which scems, indood, diroctly 
inimical to, if not subversive of grandour. The beautiful style 
owes everything to the principle of beauty, but little to gran- 
dour, although occasionally it is more or Jess indebted to pa- 
thos, and is soldom if ever served by satire. The tragic style 
owes something both to grandeur and to boauty, and still more 
to the pathetic, though nothing to satire. The represontation 
of familiar scones is mainly aided by beauty. Grandeur as- 
sists it but little, though pathos occasionally doos so moro or 
less, and somotimes also satiro. Tho humorous style owes 
but little if anything to grandour, somothing in covtnin casos 
to beauty, as also to pathos, and almost overything to satire. 
The representation of activo animal life may have elfoct givon 
to it occasionally by grandeur, and vory often by boanty ; somo- 
times to an extont more or less limited, according to circum- 
stances, by pathos, although very seldom, and to a vory small 
extent, if ever, by satire. Landscape scenery, in its repro- 
sontation, is aided, more or less oxtensively, both by grandour 
and beauty, according to the charactor of the particular com~ 
position ; very little if anything by pathos, aud notysat all by 

* See also on this point, Chapter V. Sect. 11, ante. 
+ Vide ante, Chapter IV. Sect. 11. 
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satire. The reproscntation of doad naturo can owo but little 
to grandeur, though to boauty it may bo largely indobted, as 
algo to pathos. To satire it will soldom bo undor any obliga- 
tion. The representation of inanimato objocis, exclusive of 
course of such as may constituto a portion of a landscapo viow, 
can be aidod but slightly by grandeur, though beauty may bo of 
essential servico here. Pathos and ridicule, oxcopt undor 
extraordinary and special circumstances, will bo of littlo use. 

Three distinct acts or stages of procoss are discerniblo in tho 
perception ‘and admiration alike of grandeur, beauty, pathos, 
and satire or ridicule, and which have already been roferrod to 
in a previous chapter.* 

In the first place, the object which is admired musi strike 
the sense to which it is adapted. In iho noxt place, a sensa- 
tion by this means must be conveyed to tho mind, and mnet 
affect it in an agreoable or gratifying mannor. And in the 
third place, the intellectual faculiies must bo aroused or excitod 
by this appeal to their notice ; which is indeod tho tost of tho 
intellectual merit of the performance in whatever art. 

Each of the orders of the picturesque alroady enumoratod, 
are entirely distinct from and indepondont of the other, and 
indeed are not often united in the same objoct, whether natural 
or artistical, Beauty and grandour, moreovor, differ ds esson- 
tially and as widely as do beauty and pathos. 

In the caso alike of grandour, beauty, pathos, and ridiculo, 
although each of the olomonts which constitute thom contribute 
more or less to their formation, yet thoy ave not all nocossarily 
united in or essential to thom. On the other hand, while cor- 
tain of these elements aro individually by themsclves dispensa- 
ble, yet unless a due proportion of thom are found in any 
object, and in an extensivo moasure, it will fail to be largely 
endowed with theso particular principles or orders of the pic- 
turesque. 

II. I will next proceed to the oxamination of tho differont 
principles and elements of piciurosque dosign in their order. 
And first as to the principle of grandeur. Grandeur as it 
affects the mind is of a varied character, for the most part 


* Vide ante, Chapter IT. Sccts. 1, 4. 
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pleasurable, with a measure of pain. It is clovating and cx- 
cifmg, although also gravo and solemn, in 1t8 operation and 
mode of affecting us. Thus wonder, astonishment, and ad- 
miration mixed with awe, are the principal emotions that it 
calls forth. It seldom, indeed, happens that any object strikes 
us as very grand, unless it has the power of producing to some 
extent also a feelmg of wonder. Hence uncommonness is a 
cause of grandeur, and which occasions tho subject to differ 
from those of an ordinary nature. Consequently, we may 
sometimes find that viewing a grand prospect, as of th8 Alps, 
Mont Blanc, the foaming ocean, strikes us very much indeed 
the first time we behold xt ; but that on a second survey wo are 
disappointed, owing, probably, to the absenco of all feeling of 
surprise. The descriptions afforded by Milton in some of the 
grandest scenes in ‘ Paradise Lost,’ and the ropresentation by 
Michael Angelo of the ‘Last Judgment, are equally distin- 
guished for the grandeur which they contain, and the secret 
feeling of awe which they instil into the mind. The rolling of 
thunder, and the cannon’s roar, dorive much of their grandeur 
from the same causc. Moreover, in all works where grandeur 
is aimed at, nothing vulgar and common and commonplace 
should be admitted. 

The gentle affection of the soul by mild and moderate pain, 
such as ideas of grandeur produce, appears to be agreeable in 
itself, indopondont of any other causo. In this case the moro 
excitement, which is gonerally pleasurablo, outwoighs the trifling 
measure of uneasinoss. Although some subjects aro much 
bettor adapted than othors for grandonr, thore is perhaps hardly 
any object or subject which may not have this high quality con- 
ferred upon it. Grandeur not only elevates but absorbs the 
whole mind, and is certainly the most poworful and influential 
of the orders of the picturesque. 

The following appear to me to be the main essential olements 
which constitute grandeur :—1. Dignity. 2, Magnitude. 38. 
Multitude. 4. Strength. 5. Boldness. 6. Darknoss. 7. Ir. 
regularity. 8. Simplicity. 9. Motion. 

(1.) The first and perhaps the most essontial of tho elemonts 
of grandeur is that of dignity. Indeed, without tho possession 
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of this clement, all the others, in whatovor subject or object, 
would be unavailng. This clomont is applicable alike to form, 
sound, and motion, 

Dignity consists in that air of lofiy aud majestic demoanour 
or character, whethor in stature or action as rogarda the sub- 
ject or object to bo represented, which serves to raiso i in tho 
estimation of the mind completcly above tho level of the ordi. 
nary boings and subjects by which it is surrounded. 

Dignity as an olemont of grandour is ontively originating in 
its nagure, and is also independent, and acts in a direct manner 
in the accomplishment of the end to bo attained; it is also toa 
certain degree more or less actually and absolutely indispens- 
able to the production of grandeur, inasmuch as no subject can 
be essentially grand which is wholly wanting in dignity. 

Addison imaginos the fecling of grandeur 1o originate in 
the soul’s admiration of whatovor resembles its mighty Oreator 
in its nature and attributes, of which dignity must be one of 
the leading constituents. Tho sublime is indecd tho nearost 
approach to the Divine, and affords us all the notions of it 
which we possess that are in any way suitable or adoquato. 
Accordingly in describing subjects of this nature, all due dig- 
nity should be in every respoct maintained. Passion, howover 
essential to the sublime, should not be vehemont. It ought to 
bo dignified and noble. 

Ago is, morcover, a constituent, although not a soparate 
clemont of grandour, bocause so many of tho qualities and elo- 
monts which contribute to grandour aro ordinarily found asso- 
ciated with age, such as dignity, simplicity, irrogularity in 
outline, and subdued strength, especially as contrasted with 
youth. 

Brutality and ferocity dotract from grandeur as incompatible 
with dignity, however contributory to grandeur in certain other 
rospects. 

(2.) Magnitude is the next of tho olomonts which contribute 
to constitute grandeur, and is applicablo to form, and indiroctly 
to sound also. It is doubtless of a very important and loading 
nature, and consists simply in the large extont of dimonsion 
possossed by, or attributed to any objoct or subject. In its 
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nature it is originating, although passive as regards its opera 
tion. It is auxiliary to other elemonts, but acts in a direct 
mannor, and is essential* to the constitution of grandeur. 
It is, moroover, capable of producing extensive effects in tho 
new characteristic features which it causes any form to assume, 
Thus a stone magnified is converted into a rock, and a rock 
into a mountain ; a rivulet is thus exalted into a torrent, a pool 
into a lako, and a lake into a sea. Many wild streams require 
only magnitude to render them objects of oxtreme grandeur ; 
and thus itis with regard to soveral other objects in mature. 
So prone indeed is magnitude of itself to promote grandeur, 
that even those buildings which are of intenso beauty from the 
style of their structure, owing to their mere size expand at 
once into the grand; as ig seon in the case of several of our 
finest cathedrals, in which each part, if separately examined, 
partakes of beauty, but has little of grandour in its ‘form. The 
whole edifice, however, when viewed together, is strikingly 
grand, into which order of the picturesquo whatever it has of 
beauty appears to be merged. 

Nevertheless, the distant prospect of mountains of great mag- 
nitude, which seem much diminished from the space betweon 
us and them, forms an object of grandeur from our conscious- 
ness of their vast oxtent. To this is also owing the grandour 
of the heavenly bodies which, at tho distanco we view thom, 
appear but comparatively minute objects. In sound also, loud- 
ness is essential to a high dogree of grandour. Somotimes, 
indoed, the appearance of greatness, which is contrived by 
paying due attontion to proportion in certain architectural edi- 
fices, bas the same effect as magnitude itself. 

In each of the arts the loading principles are the same, and 
for the regulation of the various stylos in each. Thus in paint- 
ing and in architecture alike, breadth is requisite for producing 
the appearance of greatness. And even in eloquenco and 
poetry the same principle applies, and the subdivision of the de- 
scription or address into several parts, destroys on this account 
the effect and grandeur of the whole. A great mountain or a 
great cloud are grand objects ; but an assemblage of small hills, 
or a collection of little clouds is not calculated to excite ideas 
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‘of this kind. So in music, although ono loud sound may be 
very grand, a succossion or contomporanoous uttoriny of soveral 
small ones is not at all of this character. : 

Solitude is certainly not an indepondent clemont of grandour, 
and can hardly be said by itsolf to contribute anything direcily 
to it; it is in fact the complete converse of multitude. A man 
or a star in a solitary position is im no respect more grand than 
one which forms part of a group. It is probably only as asso- 
ciatod with magnitude that solitudo scoms to contribute to 
the syplime, as in the case of a tree or a building or a mountain 
standing by itself, which from that cause appear larger than 
when others are near it. 

(8.) The clement of multitude consists simply in tho assem- 
blage togethor in a singlo composition or subject, so as togo- 
ther Lo constitute one entire mass, of a great numbor of distinct 
and indepondont objocts. 

As rogards iis operation, this oloment is passive, but it is 
originating in its naturo. It is in its offect indopondont of the 
othor elements, and also indirect. Its existence is by no means 
in ovory cago esgontial in the constitution of grandeur, howovor 
important in many instances to this ond, inasmuch as many very 
grand subjects are constituted of single figures. 

Multitudo, which is applicable to form and to sound, is nearly 
alliod to magnitude, and is also, and from much tho same cause, 
a main olement of grandeur, and the results of both on the 
mind aro nearly identical ; although, probably, whilo the effect 
of magnitudo is dircel, that of muliitude arisos principally 
from the association of idoas. Tho finost and most striking 
example of multitude is afforded to us in tho prospoct of the 
whole array of tho starry firmament, which is doubtloss ono of 
the grandost sights in nature,and is only loss affecting than 
might be oxpocted, becanse wo soe it so frequently. 

(4.) The idoa of vast strength is highly calculated to excite 
tho sontiment of grandeur in the mind, and must consequently 
be decmed to constiiute ono of the clemonts of this order, 
consisting in the appearance of power of a cértain kind as 
possessod by any objoct or subjoch in an artistical composition. 

This clemont is passive as regards its oporation, and is dori- 
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vative from other elements rather than originative in itself, and 
is auxiliary to them, In its effect it is indirect, and is not essen- 
tial for the constitution of grandeur. 

Strength is to some extent allied to magnitude ; it is applica- 
ble alike to motion, form, sound, and shape. Thus the rolling 
of a mighty torrent with irresistible force; the sight of the ocean, 
which, when agitated by a storm, bears with resistless power 
every object before it that would umpede its progress; the idea 
of amazing power which accompanies the sound of thunder ; and 
the appearance of strength in the lion’s shape, are what siamnly 
contribute to confer grandeur on those objects. 

(5.) Boldness is another element of grandeur, and contributes 
greatly to it in many subjects; it is apphcable alike to form, 
sound, and motion. It consists in the bold and rude charactor 
possessed by any object, whether as regards its shape, its ac- 
tion, or its general qualities. 

This element is as regards its operation passive, and is in its 
nature derivative from other elements, being auxiliary to them 
rather than independent by itself, and in its effect indirect only ; 
ib is not essential as a constituont of grandeur. 

The wild boldness of mountain scenery is directly associated 
in poetry and paintmg, which ought to reflect nature correctly, 
with the principle of grandcur. In landscape views, indeed, 
grandeur is mainly occasioned by rugged rocks arid moun- 
tains, with rude and bold outlines, particularly when they are 
of a dark colour or thrown into shado, and have black clouds 
above thom, or dark waters beneath. * 

Thore is, indeed, a groat doal of style and charactor in the 
various qualities of rock which contribute to the composition of 
mountain scenery. Probably the marble, from iis bold outline 
and the ruggod massos into which it is wont to resolve itself, 
is particularly adapted to form objocts of grandeur; while tho 
slate, from its pointed and jagged and peculiarly marked and 
striking outlines, and tho acuto irregular shapes into which it 
runs, contributes mainly to tho constitution of forms allied to 
the tragic and pathetic styles. And it might be laid down that 

. the general form and character of the marble rock is sublimo 
andclevating, whilo that of the slate is moving and exciting. 
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For poetry of tho grand stylo, blank vorso is bottor adapted 
than rhyme, mainly becauso it is boldor, and thus moro im ac- 
cordance with tho principlos of this style in art. 

(6.) Colour, as woll as shape and size, has oxtensive influonco 
as regards tho nature of tho idoas that aro excited by any object. 
In order to promote grandeur by colour, it should inclino to 
darknoss, and ‘to plainnoss and sobriety in rospecl to ils tone, 
Hence darkness, by which may be moant cithor obscurity in 
relation to the goneral character of any subjoct or object, or 
the deep tone of its huo, must be considerod as another clo- 
mont of grandour. 

As regards its operation this eloment is passive, and is do- 
rived from other elomonts and auxiliary to them, rathor than 
independent by itself. In its effect it is only indirect, and is 
not indispensable in the constitution of grandeur. Novortho- 
less, ib is vory serviccablo in contributing to ib; and with ro- 
gard to visual objects, it will gonerally be obsorved that thoso 
which aro dark, or incline to that colour, partako most of gran- 
deur, while thoso inclining to whitoncess aro moro calculated 
to excite ideas of beauty. ‘Thus, in tho caso of yculpturo, dark 
substances, such as bronze and iron, appoar to bo tho most 
suitable for figures and compositions where grandour is mainly 
aimed ab; while whito substancos, such as marble and alabastor, 
are bost, and indeod poouliarly adapted for thoso which aro 
beautiful, So also in tho caso of Iandscapo Kconory, it will in- 
variably bo romarkod that dark lowering clouls aro apt to 
excite grand omolions, whilo those of light or varied colours, 
such as are causod by tho reflection upon thoin of the rays of 
the doclining sun, are ominontly qnalifiod to raiso idons of 
beauty. Light colour dovs not, however, in every caso noces~ 
sarily prevont an object from boing grand, as hardly any objoch 
can bo more grand than the appoaranco of tho Alps, or of 
Mont Blanc covered with snow, ‘This is, howevor, of course 
nob from their colour, bub from various other canses, such as 
thoir magnitude, and tho fouling of astonishmont cansed by 
viowing them in that slate. 7 cannot, howover, but think that 
they would appoar graudor if of a dark and lowering colour; 
although, porhaps, if of tho ordinary natural huo, thoy might 
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appear loss grand than they do, as the commonness of that 
alone would in part destroy their grandeur, and do away with 
all fecling of astonishment or rarity. As regards this latter 
point, in the caso of the Alps ospecially, than which no scenery 
can be more sublime, their indistinct, shadowy appearance, 
conduces largely both to their grandeur and their imaginative 
effect. So also the clouds which hover about the mountains, 
sometimos crowning or encircling their peaks, at other times 
forming white wreaths around their sable base, and occasionally 
in part obscuring their outline, or seeming quite to vary their 
form, add greatly on the whole to thoir grandeur, and confer 
upon them a sublimity, and an almost celestial character, which 
they could not otherwise possess. 

Excessive brightness and glory, however, as in the case of 
the heavenly bodies (although from different causes already ad- 
verted to), add much to the grandeur of the appearance of any 
object. 

(7.) Irregularity is another element of the grand, and is 
applicable alike to form, sound, and motion, 

This element is observablo in the irregular and wild and 
uncouth form of any object, as also in sounds of this descrip- 
tion, which siriko the mind in a harsh and uncertain man- 
ner. 

Ag regards the operation of this element, it is entirely pas- 
sivo, and is derivative from other clements and auxiliary to 
thom rather than independont in itself, In its effect it is in- 
diroct, and it is not ossentiul for the constitution of this prin-' 
ciplo. 

Ago is for the most part in each object, whother in man, in 
animals, in plants, or in buildings, sublime and grand; and 
they incline more and more to irregularity as they acquire 
age. In their youth they partake mainly of the beautiful, as 
children, young animals, young treos. And buildings lately 
erected are for the most part beautiful rather than grand; for 
grandeur we look principally to ancient edifices and to ruins. 
Clouds and mountains owe much of their grandour to the ir- 
regularity of their form. In the objects above alluded to which 
are grand, irregular and abrupt lines chiefly prevail. In those| 
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that aro beautiful, tho lines aro regular and smooth, and vary 
gradually. 

(8.) Another important element of grandeur, which is appli- 
cable alike to sound, form, motion, and colour, is simplicity ; by 
which is meant tho freodom from all complexity or confusion 
of the subject or objoct in question, and through which it 
is mado to strike the mind at once as a whole, in full force, 
without the attention being diverled to minuto points or foa- 
tures. 

This clement is passive as regards its operation, is dorived 
mainly from other elements, and is auxiliary to them. In its 
effoct it is indirect, and it is not essential to the constitution of 
grandeur in any subject or object, although often extensively 
conducive to it. 

Simplicity is, however, but a nogative clemont, and is rathor 
corrective of other qualities, than calculated to confer any posi- 
tive character by itself. Simplicity in excess is indood apt to 
degenorata into poverty, which is inimical to grandour. 

The dignified simplicity of some of the Grecian statuos, affords 
us probably the noblest oxamples of grandour in sculpture, per- 
haps in any art, that the world possessos. 

This is also one great cause of the efficioncy of Raphael’s 
compositions, and what occasions thom so to resemble nature. 
- Froiun the simplicity of the dosign, the intention and aim of the 
composition aro porcoived at tho first glance; and as from ob- 
jects in naturo, the ideas soom at onco to shoot into tho mind, 
Tho simplicity of thoir design constitutes ono of tho chiof morits 
and excellonces of composition among tho ancionts, and is ab- 
solutely ossontial for grandeur of effect, whothor in painting, 
sculpture, poctry, eloquence, music, or architecture, acting, 
costume, or landscape scenery. 

(9.) The last of the elements in the constitution of grandour 
is that of motion; by which is hero simply meant the circum- 
stance of the subject or object of artistical ropresentation being 
in action instead of in ropose. 

This elemont is active as regards its oporation ; but as re-- 
gards its nature it is dorivative. from other clomonts, instead 
of boing in itself originative, and is also auxiliary to thom, In 
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its offect it is indirect, and it is not ossential in overy subject 
or objoct to the constitution of grandour. 
Motion in many cases contributos to grandeur, while still- 


ness is calculated rather to raise in the mind emotions allied to : 


beauty. Thus an object of great magnitude is grander whon 
in action than when stationary. It is more oxciting, and thero 
is a dignity in its movemont which becomos united to that of 
ils appoaranco mercly ag an object. Honce a largo ship, a 
rogunent of soldiors, a mass of clouds, are all grander when in 
slow and stately motion than while stationary. Also the foam- 


ing ocoan is an object of extreme grandeur ; while, ox the other: 


hand, when it is becalmed, and in a perfectly serene state, it is 
an object rather of beauty, 

The rule hero laid down cannot, however, in every case be 
adoptod as an invariable one, inasmuch as in some instances 
reposo or stillnoss rather than action, contributes to produce 
grandeur, Tho lono and solemn stillness of the mountam 
wilds, is & vory great cause of tho grandeur of the scene. 
Tho human form, too, is grander when in repose than wher 
in inbenso action. But although action of tho latter kind may 
be deficiont in grandour from its want of dignity, slow solemn 
action appoars grandor than oven repose. Ii may therefore pro- 
bably bo laid down as a gonoral principlo, that gradual motion 
or action, as boing moro diguuiod, is mainly conducive to 
grandeur, while quick and sprightly motion is more allied to 
beauty, ‘Tho clomont of motion is applicablo to sound as woll 
as 10 corporoal action, 

Tt should hero bo observed, in rogard to cach of tho clo- 
ments of grandour, that where grandour, and that alono, is 
especially aimed at, it is ossontial that thoso cloments only 
which contribute to constituto it be infusod into tho composi- 
tion ; and that none of those of an. opposite character bo ad- 
mitted, whether belonging to beauty or ovon pathos, and 
above all, to satire or ridiculc, which would at onco in a groat 
measure mar the whole, and destroy its effoct. Thus any- 
thing low, or commonplaco, or ridiculous, not only changes tho 
character of thio scene or object, but alters entirely the: condi- 
Hon “Sf the mind and feelings which would be produced by 
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viewing it. On the other hand, in compositions of boanty, or 
pathos, or ridiculo, there may be enough to affect the mind 
in the peculiar modo at which they aim, although many op- 
posite idoas are oxcited by tho piece. Compositions m tho 
grand style must be viowed and excite us as a wholo; while 
particular points in humblor offorigs may bo allowed io divert 
the attention in another direction. 

It may also be observed that the excitement in the mind of 
the sentiment of grandeur, being of so intenye and powerful 
a nature, and being to a partial extont painful rather than 
pleasurable in ils effect, cannot be sustained for so long a 
period as one of the opposite kind. It is more sudden and 
loss durable than beauty or pathos; although ridicule, on tho 
other hand, is more transicnt in its operation, but less perma- 
nent than either of tho others. 

The most perfectly grand spectacle which it will cver be per. 
mitted to human eyo to bohold,—which has formod tho thome 
for the pencil of several groat painters, but which painting, or 
any other art alone, is ulterly incompetont adequately to repre- 
sent,—will be tho Day of Judgment, in which, indced, all the 
elements of grandour will be combined, and all co-existent to 
tho fullest extont. Magnitude cspeocially, and also multitude, 
as rogards the numbor of boings assemblod, inust bo among 
the eloments in that scene, and tho highest dignity will cha- 
vacterize its procoodings. No less, indeod, than tho wholo 
Universe will be the space occupied by this tromondous oveur- 
vonee, All nature agonizod and convulsod, shricking forth at 
hor approaching doom; the planots turned pallid and driven 
from their sphoros ; the mountains heaving thoir massivo hoads ; 
the rocks quivering ; the earth dissolving ; tho oconn foaming, 
boiling up from hor mighty dopths; tho roar of tho cloments; 
and yet more torrible than all theso, the trumpot of the arch. 
angol, and the voice of the Judge; must cach contribute to 
rendor tho scene the most sublimo and magnificent, and truly 
grand, which the mind of man can bo-capablo of compres 
honding. A gorgeous sunsct is, perhaps, its frirost shadow ; 
and the voar of a thunderstorm but tho faintest ocho of its 
sound. 
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IIT. Wo have now to oxamine some oxamples in each art, 
ilustrativo of the truth of the principlos which in the preceding 
soction I havo ondoavourod to lay down. 

In the cartoons of Raphael, particularly in that of ‘Paul 
Preaching at Athens, tho energy and boldness, togother with 
iho simplicity of the dosign, and the dignified expression which 
is displayod in tho different countonances of the persons de- 
sevibod, ospocially in that of the principal charactor, aro what 
conduce to ronder it of tho grandeur by which xt is peculiarly 
distinguishod., 

Tho astonishmont, not wumixed with fear, which tho Apostle 
appears to be oxciling in the minds of his audience, and which. 
are insonsibly communicated to that of the spectator; the ma-. 
jesty of his figuro, to which the paintor has skilfully added by 
placing him on an eminence rather above his hoarers, and by 
throwing his form into shadow; the energy with which he is 
addvossing them, and the clfoctive mode in which he has evi- 
dontly improssed thom; tho intense foclings with which thoy 
avo excited, as ovinced by thoir various actions, and demeanour, 
and exprossions ;—alike contribute, according to the principles 
which I have laid down, to add to the grandeur of this very ad- 
mirable performanco, which, if not) the most sublime, is pro- 
bably, nevertheless, the most porfoct work of the kind which 
tho art of painting ever yot produced. 

Porhaps, indeod, a moro completo oxamplo of tho grand is) 
affordod by tho figuro of ‘ Hzokiel” on the coiling of tho Sistine! 
chapol ab Romo, by Michacl Angolo. Tle is reprosonted as a 
vonormblo old man of dignified aspect, in stature above the’ 
ordinary sizo, clothed in a simple drapery. This, although not 
in ilgolf yo fino a pictur as that last deseribod, contains in it 
moro olomonts of grandour, unmixed with any of the eloments 
of the other ordors of the picturesque, Grandouwr and beauty 
ava probably too much blended togother in many of tho works 
of Raphacl, especially in tho ‘Cartoons,’ lo adapt thom for 
boing referred bo as puro examplos of cither, 

Inu seulpture, as in painting, tho general vigour of the outline: 
and oxprossion, is what mainly contributes to confor grandour 
on the composition. Of this wo have an admirable example in 
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the group of ‘Tho Laocoon,’ in which the boldnoss, and irrogu- 
larity, and even wildness of the figures and attitude and ox- 
pression, the majesty and strength of the form of Laocoon him- 
self, together with the violont contortions into which he is 
thrown, conduce to produce this effect, In the clement of 
dignity it is, however, somewhat doficient. No casts or copics 
which I have soeu at all do justice to tho original of this 
splendid statue, in which tho expression of agony, both mental 
and corporeal, in Laocoon, tho representation of the shrinking 
of the flesh, and the distortion and convulsion of his vast and 
vigorous frame, are extremely fine, and, indeed, wonderful, if 
not perfect. Both m the countenances and the attitude of the 
sons there is also much feeling. 

The statue of ‘Moses,’ by Michael Angelo, famiahas per- 
haps, even a more complete and unmixed example of the grand 
alone, than does the group of the Laocoon. The figuro hero is 
in repose instead of action. Its venerable form, simple attiro, 
rugged outline, vast stature, and dignified aspect, all contribute 
to its grandeur, And there is no one feature which tends to 
lessen this quality. 

In poetry, blank verse, as admitting of more freadom, and 
possessing more vigour and boldness of expression, is better 
adapted for grandour of description than is rhyming metro ; tho 
smoothness, and rogularity, and harmony of which detract from 
the dignity and energy required in this siylo. 

In the following oxtremoly sublime doscription by Milton, of 
the form and appoarance of Satan, we shall find. that tho prin- 
ciples which I have laid down in tho preceding section, have 
been very fully and literally carricd gut, as regards the means 
to which the poet has resorted in order to ondow him with tho 
utmost grandeur. 

He is introduced to us in the numorons assembly of his poers, 
and as their great and “dread commander.” He is doscribed 
as endowed with astonishing powor, and is oyon compared to 
the heavenly bodies, although observed. His form appoars of 
superhuman stature; his shape and action are of extraordinary 
majesty ; and marks of much pride, and care, and courage, aro 
seen in his countenance :— 
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* He above the rest 
In shape and gesture proudly eminent, 
Stood like a tow’r ; his form had not yet lost 
All her original brightness, nor appear'’d 
Less than archangel ruin’d, and the excess 
Of glory obscur’d; as when the sun, new risen, 
Looks through the horizontal, misty air, 
Shorn of his beams; or from behind the moon, 
In dim eclipse, disastrous twilight sheds 
On half the nations, and with fear of change 
Perplexes monarchs. Darken’d so, yet shone 
Above them all the Arch-angel: but his face 
Deep scars of thunder had intrench’d, and care 
Sat on his faded cheek; but under brows 
Of dauntless courage, and considerate pride 
Waiting revenge; cruel his eye, but cast 
Signs of remorse and passion,” * 


“sin tne description of Beelzebub, the grandeur with which he 
is endowed is owing to the observance of the same principles. 
The majesty of his appearance, and of his expression and ac- 
tion, are very sublimely portrayed. 
He is represented as rising to offer his counsel in the debate 
-amotig the assembly of the fallen angels, after their banishment 
into the infernal regions; and is accordingly here characterized 
by his stately qualities and endowments, rather than by the 
courage and power possessed by Satan :— 


“With grave 
Aspéct he rése, and in his rising seem'd 
A pillar of state: deep in his front engraven, 
Deliberation sat and public care; 
And princely counsel in his face yet shone, 
Majestic though in ruin: sage he gtood, 
With Atlantebn shoulders fit to bear © 
The weight of mightiest monarehies ; his look 
Drew audjence and attention still as night 
Or summer's noontide air.’t 


Milion*s description of,the war in Heaven is of the utmost 
grandeur. The various elements to which I have referred as 


* © Paradise Lost,’ book i. lines 589-605, 
+ Ibid. book it. lnes 300-809, 
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contributing to this end, have hero beon availed of in a manner 
the most efficient. The dignity of Satan’s appearance, his 
huge stature, the terror of the scene, the multitude of the host 
engaged, the power of the combatants, the action of Satan, 
which is particularly described, and the supernatural charactor 
of the whole, alike aid in this rospect. 

Satan is here introduced as leading on his forces, previous to 
his encounter with Abdiel :— 


“ High in the midst, exalled as a God, 
Th’ Apostate in his sun-bright chariot sat, 
Idol of majesty divine, inclos’d 
With flaming Cherubim and golden shields ; 
Then hghted from his gorgeous throne, for now 
*Twixt host and host but narrow space waa left, 
(A dreadful interval,) and front to front 
Presented, stood in terrible array, 
Of hideous length. Before the cloudy van, 
On the rough edge of battle ere it join’d, 
Satan with vast and haughty strides advane’d 
Came tow’ring arm’d in adamant and gold.”* 


The introduction by Dante, inethe 8rd Canto of his ‘ Inferno,’ 
of wasps and hornets and worms, is little and mein and de- 
grading ; and detracts both from the grandeur and dhe celes- 
tiality of the description. - So also in Canto 5, the account of 
Minos encircling himsclf with his tail, is petty ‘and ludicrous, 
And still more moan and degrading, and destructive of all 
sublime and. celestial thought and feeling, is.tho melaphor in 
Canto 15 of— 


* An old tailor at bis needle’s aye.” 


Again, in the 17th Canto, the comparison of the action of 
the spirits to that of dogs bitton by flics, is trivial and vulgar. 
In eloquence the same grandeur is attainable as we have 
seen, effected in poetry. Metaphor is here on certain occasions 
extensively resorted to for the purpose of introducing objects 
of grandeur. The close connection between poetry and elo- 


* «Paradise Lost,’ book vi. lines 99-110. 
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quence I have commented upon in a former chapter. In the 
orations of Demosthenes, and of the other great orators in his 
style, we may discern a grandeur and a sublimity correspond- 
ing with what characterizes those passages which I have quoted 
‘from the poem of Milton. Thus great dignity and grandeur, 
from the noble and bold sentiment which it contains, and from 
the sublime notions that it affords to us of the character, and 
also of the action and power of the orator, are contained in 
that eloquent passage towards the close of Demosthenes’ ‘ Ora- 
tion on the Crown,’ which is as follows :— 

“Not the solemn demand of my person; not the vengeance 
of the Amphictyonic Council, which they denounced against me; 
not the terror of their threatenings; not the flattery of their 
promises ; no, nor the fury of those accursed wretches, whom 
they roused hike wild‘ beasts against me, could ever tear this 
affection from my breast. rom first to last, I have uniformly 
pursued the just and virtuous course of conduct; assertor of 
the honours, of the prerogatives, of the glory of my country ; 
studious to support them, zealous to advance them, my whole 
being is devoted to this glorious cause.”’* 

Tn the foregoing extract, a number of sublime ideas are con- 
gregated together; and as the orator proceeds, he appears to 
rise higher at each step. Ffom a patriot he is exalted almost. 
toa divinity. The simple dignity of the sentiment, and the 
plain structure of the language, both conduce, moreover, to the 
grandeur of the whole. And the effect is greatly heightened 
by contrasting with his own undainted firmness, the rabid fury 
of those arrayed-against him. 

In sound or music, the bass is that which is most adapted 
for producing grand, and the treble for beautiful sounds. Loud- 
ness is also to a certain extent essential for occasioning any very 
powerful ideas of grandeur to be called forth by this means. 
The idea of great strength is oftentimes the main cause of gran- 
deur here. Thus the roar of thunder, of an avalanche, or of the 
sea, are on this account calculated to excite within us sensations 
of the grandest character; while the sound of a gun-shot, or 
of the murmuring of a brook, which differ only from the former 

* Leland’s ‘ Demosthenes.’ 
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im the extent of their magnitude and power, are not in any 
degree calculated to produce this offect. The slow, simple, 
and dignified, but irregular progress of the sound in the caso 
of thunder, which has relation to the clement of motion, con- 
tributes also to its grandeur. 

Jn architecture, magnitude is the principal cause of grandeur, 
although shape and colour may also greatly conduce to this 
end. Nevertheless, forms eithor natural or artificial which 
possess a shape unfavourable to their grandeur, may from their 
excessive magnitude alone become objects of considerable 
grandour, as is the case with -many mountains, and also with 
several largo buildings. Solidity, which corresponds with 
strength or power in objects of action, and the solemn dignity 
which appertains to all edifices of magnitude, contribute much 
to their grandeur. The Norman and Roman styles aro well 
adapted for attaining grandeur in architecture, from the bold- 
ness and. simplicity of character which distinguish. them. 

Association of ideas has a powerful effoct in tho promotion 
of grandeur, and of beauty also, but probably more in somo 
arts than in others. Age and mould and decay thus give a - 
character to many edifices that no auxiliaries of art can supply, 
and which they do in a great MAS by the associations that 
they excite. 

Painting, sculpturo, poetry, oloquence, ea music are so 
closely connected with dramatic acting, that tho elemonis of 
grandeur which are availablo in those arts, must be necessarily 
more or léss resorted to in the latter art also, Grandeur in act- 
ing is mainly exhibited in those scones represtntative of horoes 
and momentous enterprises, which it is the noblest province of 
this art forcibly and adequately to depict, and in which cha- 
racters of the male sex are best adapted io engage. Pictu- 
resquenoss in cosiume, too, is dependent on the same principles 
‘as those which occasion it in painting and sculpture, Produce. 
tions in this art are fully capable of being imbued with an ox- 
tensive degree of grandeur, more especially whon theso are of 
a martial order, as is the case with much of the armour of an- 
cient days. Its forms and its colours alike conduce to this ond, 
as do also the associations which it is calculated to excite. 
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As regards gardening, the same principles which regulate 
landscape scenery, and description in painting and poetry, and 
which are applicable to architecture, are fully available here. 
Designs in gardening, however, seldom admit of a large 
amount of grandeur being infused into them, on account of the 
necessary absence of the main element of magnitude. The in- 
troduction of rocks, which give boldness and irregularity to the 
scene, and simplicity in the design, may of course be resorted. 
to to aid grandeur here. 

IV. The principle of beauty originates in an affection of the 
mind of a pure character, being directly and entirely pleasur- 
able in its nature, without any admixture of pain; and, as re- 
gards its results, being calculated rather to soothe than to ex- 
cite us, and to call forth feelings of gratification and admira- 
tion, unalloyed by any less agreeable sensations, 

Moderation seems, accordingly, to be one great cause of 
beauty in many subjects, as extremes of any kind, whether in 
sound or colour or form or motion, all deviate more or less from 
beauty ; while moderation in each of them ordinarily conduces 
to it. Nevertheless, moderation of itself can hardly be consi- 
dered as a distinct element of this order. * 

Perfection is certainly not of itself a cause of beauty in ob- 
jects of art, inasmuch as many objects of the highest perfection 
in their way, are almost wholly destitute of beauty. Neverthe- 
less, imperfection, where this is obviously apparent, may have 
the effect of preventing or destroying the existence of beauty 
in any subject. Imperfection is, indeed, allied to deformity, 
which is almost wholly inconsistent with beauty. Consequently, 
perfection does not so much conduce to the existence of beauty, 
as the want of it, or imperfection, tends to mar it. 

The following appear to me to be the main essential elements 
which constitute beauty :-—-1. Variety. 2. Harmony. 3. Pro- 
portion. 4. Regularity. 5. Placidity. 6. Clearness. 7. Light- 
noss. 8. Minuteness. 9. Delicacy. 

(1.) Variety, as I endeavoured to point out when discussing 
the nature of the faculty of taste,* is a leading cause of beauty, 
from the pleasurable sensations which novelty ever produces in 


. * Vide ante, Chapter IT. Sect. 4.. 
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the mind. Novelty, indoed, is of ilself agreeable, consisting 
alike in the escape from an old object which causod satioty, 
and in the presence of a new one which excites interest. 

The element of variety consists in tho amalgamation into one 
object or subject of a numbor of different ideas or objects, by 
which the attention of the mind is diversified, and its interost 
is continually excited and kopt alive by the change from one to 
the other of these topics. 

Variety in its nature is originative, and it is active in its opera 
tion. It also acts indopendently of any other clemont, and is 
direct as regards its effoct, and essontial in every composition 
for the production and extensive existence of beauty. 

A variety of colours in any object seldom fails to ploase, or 
to conduce to its beauty, and is the source of the latter in tho 
rainbow, the plumage of many birds, and in landscapo sconory, 

That which constitutos the main beauty in foliago, especially 
when the autumnal tints are upon it, is its great variety. Rich 
hues of bright yellow, dark groen, light green, dark yollow, dark 
red, and vermilion, may sometimes be seon here interspersed ; 
and although each in contrast one with another, they are nover- 
theless at the same timo all harmopiously blended togothor. 
This variety will be occasionally found to be furthor augmented 
by the dark rock rising up in bold massos, by the pallid stream 
rushing through the Alpine valley, or by the glassy lake which 
reflects the entire scene, smiling at the foot of the mountain ; 
while the distribution of light and shado by alternate clouds 
and sunshine, contributes fully and effectually to set off the 
whole. In addition to this Imay remark that fow if any prospocts 
in nature are more striking, more pleasing, and more perfect, 
than those which result from the contrasted varioty which is 
afforded by the delicato oxqnisite green of the foliage of the 
oak in spring, glistening gaily in tho sun, and tho rugged dark 
trunk of the same majestic tree cast into deeper shade by the 

_very richness of the former; the luxuriant ivy which clustors 
round a ruin, and the grey mouldering stone that it covers; 
or the puro crystal water, and the massive shapolegs rock which 
rears its noble form on the margin of the placid lake. In fact, 
one of the most extraordinary characteristics of natural scenory 
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is the immense, nay infinite variety displayed throughout its 
range, both as regards form and colour, and which of 1tself 
proves a design as to the minutest object. Nor can this be the 
effect of chance, as chance ever runs into repetitions of itself, 
which are, indeed, very difficult to avoid, as we see in the com- 
positions, and‘eyen in the sketches from nature, of some prac- 
tised and accomplished artists; but which are constantly and 
inevitably pervaded with this defect, and the moziotony and 
uniformity of which causes their lines to run in parallels, their 
different forms to be repetitions of each other, and their colours 
to want both varicty and harmony. 

In order to produce variety, shade as well as light, and a due 
proportion of each, are essential, as also to the perfection of 
scenery, and are what constitute this variety, the leading cause 
of beauty in every object; just as in the moral world, adversity 
as well as prosperity, and a due admixture and experience of 
both, are required to bring to perfection and fully to develope 
our mental and moral nature, 

Perhaps the best, and indeed a complete illustration of my 
theory as to variety being so loading and so essential an ele- 
ment in the constitution of beauty, is afforded by the view 
of the lake of Lucerne in Switzerland, which is peculiarly 
remarkable for its beautiful and picturesque appearance. This 
mainly arises from tho variety in the outlines of the mountains 
about it, and also of the shadows produced thereby. Here, too, 
you have rock, woodland, turf, and water, with the snowy peaks 
of the Alps in the distance, all combined in the prospect. Some 
of the mountains, moreover, are very steep and rugged, others 
smooth and gradual; some are very distant, others quite near. 
Tho variety of tints on the lake conduces also much to its 
beauty. 

Variety is mainly of four kinds, of form, of colour, of light 
and shade, and of sound. Each of these has its influence and 
effect in artistical design; but the first of them is probably 
the most important. Variety in form occasions pleasurable 
feelings, corresponding with variety in colour, and is in like 
manner a cause of beauty. This we see evinced in vegetable 

woductions, in which the variety of shape in their flowers, 
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leaves, stems, and trunks, conduces much to their beauty as 
a whole. In sound, too, tho effoct of varioty is even more 
particularly observable. Thus a single note of a bell or of a 
musical instrament by itself, hardly evor appears beantiful. 
But several notes of bells or instruments following cach othor 
in succession.in different tones, produce oxcollent music through 
the combination of sounds thus effectod. 

Sounds and colours, and also flavaurs which are prosented 
to the palate are, nevertheless, frequently so united in one and 
blended together, as to appear to form but one single sound, or 
colour, or flavour; and thus what in reality is made up of so 
many independent constituents harmoniously combined, may be 
considered 10 be uncompounded; hence the theory here main- 
tained may be thought to be controverted. Thus the notes 
of the nightmgale, the colour of many flowers, the flavour of 
many wines, may each be deemed to be single and uncom. 
pounded in their naturc. On examination, ‘however, it will 
be found not only that they are each compounded, but that 
they owe their tasteful capacity cutirely to their compounded 
nature,—to several suitable ideas boing thus conjoined. 

Besides, in consequence of the slow operation or dullness of 
our senses, we perceive many objects quite differently to what 
they actually exist in naturo. Sounds, for instance, which aro 
distinct and successive, not unfroquently appear to be singlo; 
and thus what are in reality compounded sounds blended into 
one, as the notes of the nightingale, tho vibrations from a bell, 
and the music of many instrumonts, soom to be simple and 
uncompounded, and as such, from their beautiful effoct, might 
be quoted as examples adverse to my theory,—that an apt com- 
bination of ideas, so as to produce variety, is a main cause of 
beauty. 

The pleasuro derived to the mind from variety originates in 
the very soul itself; and, as already observed, we have ex- 
perience of if not only in works of art, but in the oporation 
of the senses, and of the emotions of cach kind, variety in 
which is always pleasant, and monotony always disagreeable. 
The eye is not only fatigued but pained by looking long at 
one object; and even the mind itself bocomes oppressed by 
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dwelling long on the same idea. Change in each case affords 
both relief and gratification. 

That variety is of itself an efficient producing cause and an 
essential element of beauty, is moreover evinced by the sim- 
plest objects owing their beauty to this alone. Thus an 
oval is more beautiful than a circle. A straight road or canal 
is not beautiful in itself, although one winding in a graceful 
curve is at once felt to-be so. So also a straight bar is not 
beautiful ; but one twisted round like a cornucopia is of this 
character. : 

The variety which nature exhibits in each scene is indeed 
truly astonishing, consisting at once in that of form, colour, 
motion, size, sound, and light and shade. All these varieties are 
further diversified, as in the shape of each object, the various 
hues and tints of each colour, and the modulations of each 
sound, The different size in which figures appear in a landscape 
according to theif distance in perspective, conduces also much 
to variety in natural scenes. 

Beauty in landscape scenery is mainly promoted by variety 
and harmony; as in the case of the verdure of the green fields 
diversified gently by hill and dale, rock, wood, and flowers, 
and also water, especially when the latter is calm and reflects 
the bright hills on which the sun is'shining, and the ‘clouds are 
either light, or there is an equal distribution of cloud and sky. 
Indeed, the effect of variety is never more forcibly illustrated 
than. by the different result produced on a fine prospect when 
the sky is either dull or cloudless, diffusing one uniform light ; 
from that which arises when thore is, in consequence of a num- 
ber of clouds floating about, a general and pretty equal dis- 
tribution of bright light and deep shade, constantly changing, 
which serves to vary the scenery, and to break the monotony 
which would otherwise exist. The same view under these two 
difforent aspects, will produce quite a different impression on 
the mind. 

Undulation of the ground, from its occasioning variety, also 
contributes much to beauty in landscape. The variety of nature 
is indeed not only incessant but ififinite. Hach mountain and 
each cloud is diversified in form, and every tree and rock pre- 
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sents a new assemblage of tints, and hues, and colours; these, 
too, are ever changing with tho variations of light and 
shadow. 

Variety and novelty are moreover important in art, not only 
as pleasing but as also invigorating to tho mind during its 
observation of any object or subjoct. Novertheloss, varicty, 
whether of form, of colour, or of sound, to be pleasing and to 
excite ideas of beauty, as already romarked, must be gradual 
and also harmonious. Too sudden variety creatos harshnoss, and 
thereby destroys beauty. In figuros, winding lines gradually 
waving are the most beautiful; in colours, shados gradually 
diversifiod; in sounds, notes gradually changing. Too abrupt 
a change or contrast in either of those, conduces rather to 
grandeur than to beauty, and sometimes oven to uglinoss. In 
the human form the gradual variety of outline is an officiont 
cause of beauty, and above all that which is oxhibited by tho 
female face. So also the gradual variety of shade in tho rain- 
bow, and of notes in the organ. In rocks, which are objocis of 
grandeur, not of beauty, as also in the oak-troo, the lines are 
sudden andrugged. Asregards the figure of man, the lines in 
the adult male incline to rudeness and irregularity; in tho 
youth and in the female, which are the forms of beauty, te 
gradual varioty. 

Fishes owe thoir beanty to their shapo, which is constituted 
of gradually varying lines, less divorsified allhough moro en- 
tirely beautiful than those which compose tho forms of boasts ; 
and also to the gradual and harmonious varioty of their colonrs, 
In the human form there is more variety as to shapo than thoro 
is in fishes, although less than in animals; but tho lines gono- 
rally are of that gradual variation which so much conducos to 
beauty. 

(2.) The next element of beauty is that of harmony, which 
consists in that complete agreement or concordance, and mu- 
tual co-operation between the sevoral constituont parts, or 
agents, in any particular figure, or composition, one with an- 
other, and whether as rogards form, action, or any other distin. 
guishing characteristic, by moans of which these or respectivo 
members, however independont, may correspond, and act togo- 
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ther without discordance or disagreemont of any kind that may 
disturb their regular and harmonious operation. 

Tho importance of this principle is best illustrated in the 
case of music; but it is equally essential in narrative, and form, 
and pictorial composition, and indeed in every subject in what- 
ever art, where several constituent, but to a certain extent, 
independent parts contribute to make up one complete whole. 

Harmony is in its nature active rather than passive ; it operates 
independently of any other element, and in a direct manner in 
the production of beauty, for which it is absolutely essential. 

It is stated by Flaxman that beauty is mainly dependent on 
harmony ; in support of which he refers to the harmony of the 
universe, and of the human form, deformity and disproportion 
in which at once destroy this principle. My definition of beauty, 
and of its elements, which is more comprehensive, includes 
harmony and certain other equally esséntial constituents. 

Nature is indeed ever the best guide as to the regulation of 
the principles of harmony, whether in tints, in light and ‘shade, 
in form, or even in colour. Evory landscape, nay every tree, 
and flower, and rock, may afford us abundant instruction here, 
as has already been pointed out during the consideration of the 
preceding element. 

It is necessary, moreover, in respect to harmony, as with re- 
gard to all the combinations made by the faculty of taste, that 
tho differont constituents of the composition should not only 
agree well with one another, but that they should also co-operate 
cordially together. Combinations which are merely passive, 
like colours lying in a paint box, are inanimate, and fail to occa- 
sion any efficient result. 

Uniformity is a complex quality or element, being constituted 
in part of harmony, and in part of proportion also. 

Contrast and harmony, although very different, and ordi- 
narily indeed opposed to each other, are not, nevertheless, ne- 
cessarily inconsistent as regards their conjuncture and co-ope- 
ration. This we see in the variety of foliage m natural scenery, 
as also in the contrasts afforded by rock, and woodland, and 
water, but which nevertheless harmonize well together. 

(3.) The element of proportion consists in that due and rea~ 
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sonable relation one to anothor as rogards their extent, of dif 
ferent subjects or objects, or the constituent parts in the same 
composition, which serves to convey an idea of the uniformity 
and regularity of the whole. 

In its nature it is passive. Its effect in the promotion of 
beauty is direct and immediate, and it is absolutely essontial to 
its constitution. 

Proportion is, nevertheless, not so much of itself an efficient, 
originative cause or element of beauty, ag it is an auxiliary, 
and a regulating element to be joined with other causes. 
With variety, especially, it should ever be blended. The sim- 
ple observance of proportion by itself, is productive of nothing 
in the way of grace or elegance, although the absence of it may 
mur all attempts at their production. Proportion is so essential, 
however, that it is not only observable through all nature, but 
in each department its beauty is more or less to bo tracod to 
obedience to this rule. — 

There is, indeed, nothing more remarkable, or which con- 
duces more to the beauty of objects in naturo, than the porfect 
proportion which they possoss in all their parts. And this is 
true alike in the animal and vegetable world, and in cach of 
the creatures in both these departments. Indeed, many of tho 
most satisfactory examples of proportion are afforded by nature, 
more especially as regards the forms of animals and of plants. 
These serve alike as guides in painting, in sculpture, in archi- 
tecture, in gardening, and in costume, 

How much beauty owes to proportion, is peculiarly soon in 
the case of the grey lizard, the colour of which is ugly, and the 
general character of the reptile is doubtless repulsive. But 
from the perfection of its proportions throughout its frame, it 
is one of the most elegant, if not most -beautiful of animals. 
The long waving lines which bound its form and its taporing 
tail, add also to its beauty; and its motion well accords, in 
artistical character, with its shape. 

In the case of other animals, it may be also observed that 
where this principle of proportion is from any cause neglected, 
deformity at once ensues ; as we see in the forms of the lobster, 
the giraffe, and of diseased frames, 

v2 
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In all architectural edifices, proportion is an essential con- 
iributory cause of beauty, and conducos extensively to the 
pleasing offect of the entire structure. Thus, in a church, the 
shape and proportion of the spire, of the porches, and of the 
windows, should all be in harmonious relation one to another, 
and to the main outline of the edifice ; corresponding with what 
we observe in nature as regards the shape and proportion .of 
the different branches of a tree in relation to the trunk, and the 
different members of a human or an animal body in relation to 
each other, and to the frame to whi¢h they belong. 

Proportion is, moreover, essential not only in buildings, but 
in each part of a building, which is independent in itself, and ' 
divisible into parts capable of proportion; and this is the real 
test, probably, whether proportion is required or not. This 
element is also to be observed not only in buildings, but in 
the rows or blocks of edifices which these buildings form, in 
the streets which are constituted of them, and in the cities to 
which the streets contribute. 

Proportion may be said to cxist not by rule, but in the mind. 
This, however, is only in the mind that has been disciplined by 
the cultivation of its taste, and taught by the habitual con- 
templation of correct forms in nature to admire whatever is 
most beautiful and pure. From the general observation of na- 
dure, whether animal, vegetable, or mineral, the mind abstracts 
tho true principles of taste; by feeding continually on her, it 
becomes in timo imbued with her spitit and character. 

It should also bo borne in mind that proportion, as much as 
actual gizd, conveys tho idea of the relative dimensions of any 
fignre ; as we soe giants adequatcly and effectively represented 
in small picturos or on coins, and children by statues or paint- 
ings above the size of life. 

The elemont of proportion is equally applicable to colour, a 
and also to sound, as it is to form; and regulates as effectively 
tho rolative amount of quantities in the two former, as the dif- 
forent shapes and dimensions in the latter, 

(4.) The eloment of regularity consists in the general agree-! 
ment or coincidence ono with another of the various parts of a’ 
figure, or of the differont subjects or objects, or constituent parts 
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of the same subjects or objects in a composition, so as to confor 
on the whole the character of being well ordered and unique, 
which is of itself naturally caleulated to be pleasing to tho 
mind. 

This element is passive and also originating in its natnro, and 
quite independent of any other element. Its offect in tho pro- 
motion of beauty is direct, but it is by no means essontial for 
this purpose. ; 

Regularity is moreover to be considered not only as an ele- 
ment in itself, but it is important as opposed to, and excluding 
the qualities of deformity and disproportion. 

For poetry of the beautiful style, verse in rhyme is more 
adapted than blank verse, as being more regular, and thorefore 
more in accordance with this element. 

A remarkable instance of the power and influence of regu- 
larity in the production of beauty is afforded by the common 
fern, which is an extremely elegant and gracoful plant, owing 
mainly, if not entirely, to the uniform and repeated regularity 
exhibited throughout its structure, and the completo corre- 
spondence of each of the several parts of it one with the 
other. 

Lines at right angles, or in a zigzag direction, are for the 
most part the reverse of beautiful, their abruptness and rudo- 
ness being displeasing and distasteful to the mind. Nevortho- 
less, in many architectural structures a vory boautiful and agreo- 
able effect is produced by this means, as we sce in tho zigzag 
lmes over Norman archways, and in stone palisados crossing at 
right angles. The beauty here, howevor, arisos not from tho 
zigzag or right angular forms, but mainly, if not solely, from 
the strict and entire regularity in which these various forms are 
repeated and placed*together. An analogous result is occasionod 
by the recurrence of sounds of a similar nature. Measuro in 
sound may be said to correspond with regularity in form, and 
a vista in a prospect answers as regards its effect to rhyme in 
a poom. 

(5.) Another element in the constitution of beauty is that of 
placidity, which consists in the quietude or inertness of the sub- 
ject of it, although at the same time it is wholly distinct from 
mere repose itself. 
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This element is passive in its nature, and is derivative from 
and auxiliary to other elements, rather than originative and in- 
dependent by itself. Its effect in the production of beauty is 
in many cases direct; but it is not always essential for this 
purpose, or in every case resorted to. 

The idea of the possession of vast strength conduces, as I 
have already observed, to the production of grandeur. The 
opposite quality to this, whether exhibited in placidity or weak- 
ness, is auxiliary to beauty. Thus, a still flowing river is a 
beautiful object, while a fiercely rolling torrent is one of gran- 
dew, The ocean, when becalmed and placid, is beautiful ; 
when agitated strongly it is grand, from the idea of vast power 
which it then conveys. 

Stillness or repose is, indeed, oftentimes a great and direct 
cause of beauty. Thus the placidity of a summer moonlight 
scene, conduces much to its beauty, as does the repose and 
harmony of a landscape. So, too, a fine lake is seen to advan- 
tage, and displays all its charms, during its hours of serenity, 
when undisturbed by turmoil, and free from excitement, and no 
breeze ruffles its surface. Nevertheless, it may happen that 
agitation may increase and intensify its graces, and develope 
now beauties, which during its hours of placidity lay dormant. 
Indeed, as action is not always productive of grandeur, so 
stillness is not always conducive to beauty; its being so must 
depend entirely on the nature of the subject. In birds and in 
fishes the variety and elegance of their movements is a great 
addition, in producing ideas of beauty, to the splendour of their 
various hues. In warbling brooks the quick lively action is 
tho principal cause of beauty. 

Motion is, however, by no means essential to beauty ; as, in 
the first place, many of the most graceful dttitudes are those of 
repose: and in the next place actual motion cannot be strictly 
represented in cither painting, sculpture, or architecture ; 
although in the two former may be depictcd those various 
stages which intervene during its progress. 

Grandeur and beauty in motion may, mdeed, bo contended, 
and have been thonght by some to depend entirely on associa- 
tion, and to owe nothing to cithor of the eloments roferred 
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to, independently or inherently in themsclves. But, on the 
other hand, there aro many motions, both grand and beau- 
tiful, which are quite independent of the influence of associa- 
tion for their qualities and power in this respect. Cortain ac- 
tions are, no doubt, indebted to, or largoly influenced by asso- 
ciation as regards their picturesque principles; but from this 
it does not follow that others besides them should bo so depon~ 
dent. And even where association does influenco this quality, 
it does so in most instances only very partially. 

(6.) Clearness is a great cause of the beautiful, especially in 
objects of sight. It exists where at once the nature of any 
subject or transaction is discerned without difficulty or per- 
plexity, which renders its observance or perusal a mattor of 
pleasure in itself, from the easy and ready mode in which tho 
mind receives the ideas so communicated. No doubt or ob- 
security intervenes in such a case to interrupt tho view, or to 
interfere with its survey. 

As regards its nature and operation, clearness is wholly pas- 
sive, and is derivative from and auxiliary to other clomonis, 
rather than originative, or independent by itself. In its effoct 
it is direct, although by no means essential in tho production of 
beauty. It is, indeed, so far, immediately conducive to boauty, 
as being naturally agroeable to tho mind, and productivo of omo- 
tions of a cheerful and pleasing character. Thus tho clearnoss of 
the skyand of the occan are among the prominent canses of 
their beauty. The planets and sun obscured by clouds or mist 
lose much of this character. In description also clearnoss con- 
tributes essentially and directly to the beauty of its effoct. 

(7.) Colour constitutes a very important material with ro- 
gard to the excitement of picturesque sentiments in any object, 
The element of lightness, accordingly, consists in tho bright 
and shadowloss appearance as rogards its colour of tho objoct 
to be represonted ; and as an clement of boauty is mainly to 
be considered as the counterpart, or direct opposite to dark- 
ness, which is an clemont of grandeur. Ib contributes very 
powerfully to excite those ideas of a pleasing and exhilarating 
nature which aid in tho production of beauty. 

As regards its operation this clement is passive, and it is 
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derivative rather than originating in its nature, and indepen- 
dent and direct, inasmuch as it acts by itself alone and im- 
mediately, in contributing to the accomplishment of the end in 
view. Neverthcless, however important as an element in pictu- 
resque combination, it is not absolutely essential, or universally 
to be found in objects or compositions which are decidedly and 
eminently beautiful, as by a corresponding analogy, all grand 
objects are not necessarily, or in every case dark, At the same 
time, light colours do in general tend directly to produce 
beauty, as those of a dark and gloomy hue do to excite gran- 
deur, Bright and light colours are naturally more cheerful to 
the mind, and are productive of emotions corresponding with 
the character excited by objects of beauty. Colours, more 
especially those of a bright and vivid hue, are what mainly 
conduce to produce beautiful objects; as in the case of the 
tints of flowers, the feathers of birds, and the sky when adorned 
with the florid hues of the setting sun, which are among the 
most beautiful appearances in nature. 

Although thunder is directly and extensively grand, and ag 
a, subject of the picturesque contains many of the elements of 
grandeur ; yet lightning, on the other hand, which is but a part 
of the same operation as thunder, being simply the visible ap- 
pearance of what the other is only the sound, is directly and 
oxtensively beautiful, and has little or nothing of grandeur 
belonging to it. This is occasioned by its possessing to so 
largo extont the element of lightness in its vivid brightness, 
which is tho excess, and indced the superlative of the present 
element; added to which tho oloment of action, which is also” 
one of beauty, particularly when it is lively and sprightly, is 
another of those contributory to the constitution of beauty. 

(8.) Minuteness in any object conducos essentially to, and is 
another element in the production of beauty, asmuch as it is 
extensively calculated to call forth those idoas of a pleasing 
and refined nature, which excite the mind in a correspond- 
ing manner, and lo bring it into a frame similar to that 
to which objects of beauty contribute to raise it. It is entirely 
passive as regards its mode of operation, is merely derivative 
in its nature, and is wholly dependent on the subject to which 
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it has relation. It acts indirectly in the promotion of tho end 
which it ha’ in view, and is not absolutely essential for tho 
production of the beautiful, inasmuch as certain objects of con- 
siderable size are also of great, beauty. Nevertheless, as hus al- 
ready been remarked, magnitude, which is the diroct countor- 
part of minutoness, conduces mainly to, although not ossential 
to grandeur, in a manner corresponding with that in which 
minuteness contributes to beauty. Small objects are, however, 
not always or necessarily beautiful, nor are large objects always 
or necessarily grand, although, as a goneral rule, greatness 
more invariably and extensively conduces to grandeur than 
minuteness does to beauty; and whether they are or are not ori- 
ginal and independent causes of these orders of the picturosque, 
they are nevertheless both very important elements in their con- 
stitution. 

As magnitude raises and excites the mind, so minuteness 
tends to calm and appease it, aud to produco emotions of a 
placid and pleasing charactor, such as it is tho direct effect of 
objects of beauty to call forth. Flowers and birds owe much of 
their beauty to their minuteness. Mountains, and many build- 
ings, and certain other objects which appear grand whon near, 
seem beautiful in the distance. 

(9.) Allied to the element of minutoness is that of delicacy, 
which consists in a cortain degree of rofinemont and tender- 
ness as regards the appearanco of any object, by which it 
seems to be fragilo and dolicate in its quality, and so oxcites 
in the mind ideas of a soft and pleasing character, which con- 
duce to the production of the beautiful. This is especially ob- 
servable in the cage of flowers, and the tender foliage of iroes 
in spring, as also fine fret-work in carving, whethor of wood or 
stone, and in the texture of lace and othor delicate substancos 
used in costume. 

The operation of this element must be deemad to be passivo 
rather than active, although in its nature it is oviginating by 
itsclf rather than derivative from any othor, It is also auxili- 
ary to other elements rathor than indepondont by itself; but it 
operates directly in the production of the beautiful, Nevorthe- 
loss, it is not absolutcly ossontial for this purpose, and many 
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objects of great beauty will be found destitute of this element 
in their combination. The exquisite beauty of Hoar frost is 
mainly caused by the delicacy of its appearance. Insects and 
many birds owe their beauty in a great measure to the delicacy 
of their forms and colours, and the elegance of their motions. 

In music, or sound, softness, which corresponds with deli- 
cacy, conduces to beauty. Thus also shrill tones belong to the 
beautiful, while those that are grave or bass, to the grand style. 

A confusion is sometimes created, as already observed, by 
persons when treating on this subject, between objects actu- 
ally beautiful, as approved of by the taste, and those which are 
agreeable owing to their approbation by the reason; between 
those which are pleasing as combining apt ideas of a picturesque 
nature, and those which are gratifying from the logical fitness 
and coincidence of the ideas excited by them. In both cases, 
however, possibly taste to a certain extent aids, as superintend- 
ing and approving the fitness of the combination in question, 
which may be seen in a logical composition quite out of the 
sphere of art, but the elegant structure of which is in conformity 
with its principles. Nevertheless, the pleasure produced by a 
suitable combination as regards taste, and as regards logical or 
scientific arrangement, is quite distinct, and is dependent on 
capacities of the mind of an entirely different order. Doubtless, 
moreover, there is a gross crror ly terms in ascribing beauty 
to such a thing as morality or virtue, in which the qualities of 
neither beauty nor ugliness can even be strictly and correctly 
said to exist. But the mistake seems to arise from the excite- 
ment of pleasurable sensations in the mind caused by acts of 
virtue, being similar to those which beautiful objects in art pro- 
duce. ‘Thus also we speak of a beautiful problem or definition, 
but without at all meaning to convey an impression of any of 
those elements which constitute artistical beauty being con- 
tained in it. ‘ 

With regard to many of the orations of Demosthenes, and of 
Cicero also, a large portion of the praise bestowed upon them 
by the soundest critics resulis from their argumentative skill 
aud power of reasoning, as well as from the eloquence which 
they exhibit. For the former qualily howover they are not in- 
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debted to art, but it is one quile independent of it, allhough 
science may be often legitimately resorted to to aid art, as art, 
on the other hand, occasionally aids science. So also in the 
other arts, tho beauty of a painting or statue may be partly 
owing to the skilful application of materials, or sciontific ac. 
quirements, as well as to the taste of the artist. Bul this, al- 
though an undoubted and essential morit, is novertholoss o 
merit altogether independont of art. 

V. We have now to consider some of the leading examples of 
beauty which are afforded by various productions in coach of 
the arts. 

The Cartoons of Raphael, already several times reforred 
to in the foregoing pages, offor some of the finest samples 
of the beautiful in the art of painting, although with tho eloe- 
ments of grandeur, and, as regards certain of them, with thoso 
of pathos, too, they are also eminently ondowed. One of tho 
most perfect models of a work in the boayptiful stylo in paint- 
ing is ‘ Christ’s Charge to Peter,’ and in which the several elo- 
ments of beauty to which I have referred may be fully tracod. 
The whole composition is, indeed, adapted to excite within us 
sensations of a very refined and pleasing description. Hero, 
morcover, we may observo that tho variety in the character 
and exprossion of the different persons introduced, which is 
aided by the sconery in thabackground, contributes much. to 
tho effect of the composition. The clearncss with which tho 
subject is represented, assists horo. Tho ropose of the figuros, 
and of the entire picture also, much adds to its boauty. The 
light which is thrown over the group further conducos to 
the same end; as do tho harmony, proportion, and rogularity 
which characterize tho composition, and also tho placidity with 
which it is endowed. 

But, perhaps, the most perfoct examplo of the beautiful in 
paintiyg is afforded by the picturo of ‘Tho Assumption of tho 
Virgin,” by Guido, in the Bridgewater Gullory, in which tho 
harmony, placicity, lightnoss, dolicacy, and cloarnoss, both of 
tho form and colouring, and indeed of the wholo design, aliko 
contribute to rondor it of this character. 

Regularity and duo proportion in form, which lattor is tho 
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leading material for conveying expression in sculpture, are 
what mainly conduce to the beauty of any performance in this 
branch of the arts. We have two admirable illustrations of 
this principle in the famous statues of the ‘ Apollo Belvedere’ 
and the ‘ Venus de Medicis.’ In the former of these the figure 
is seen to be in action, or rather to have been quite lately ex- 
erting itself in discharging an arrow, while in the latter it is 
in a state of perfect placidity and-repose. 

The statue of the ‘Venus de Medicis’ affords moreover a 
strong proof that repose is more favourable to the excess, or 
rather perfection of beauty, than is motion. The ‘Apollo 
Belvedere’ might also be appealed to in corroboration of this 
theory, as the recent action has in reality subsided into re- 
pose. 

Here, too, may we perceive that for beauty, light colour, 
more particularly in sculpture, is more fayourable than dark, 
—as white marble. or alabaster, than bronze, or black 
marble; weakness than strength; lightness in figure, such 
as that of the ‘ Apollo’ or ‘ Venus,’ (which quality is indeed a 
branch of that of minuteness,) than heaviness, such as that 
possessed by the ‘Tarnese Hercules ;’ the female form, which 
combines each of these elements of the former kind, than 
the male, which exhibits mainly those of the latter; and 
youth than age. 

Rhyme is much better adapted than blank verse, for the produc- 
tion of beauty in poelry, its regularity and harmony conducing 
essentially to this end. How eminently beautiful and remark- 
able alike for the pleasure they convoy, and the variety, deli- 
cacy, lightness, and clearness of the ideas they afford, are the 
following lines, by Pope, descriptive of a landscape prospect, 
and in which those subjects and qualitics which haye been 
pointed out as the elements of beauty abound ! 


There, interspers’d in lawns and op’ning glades, 
Thin trees arise that shun each other's shades; 
Ilere, in full light the russet plains extend ; 
There, wrapt in clouds, the bluish hills ascend. 
E’en the wild heath displays her purple dyes, 
And ‘midst tho desert fruitful fields arise, 
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That, crown’d with tufted trees and fringing corn, 
Like verdant isles, the sable waste adorn,” * 


Another very exquisite example of the beautiful in rhyming 
pootry, is afforded by the following quotation from Milton’s 
‘L’ Allegro,’ in which the number of pleasing rural images of 
great varicly, both animate and inanimato, which crowd into 
the description, impross the mind with tho sontiment of 
beauty :— 


“ Sometime walking, not unseen, 
By hedge-row elma, or hillocks green. 


While the ploughman, near at hand, 
Whistles o’er the furrow’d land, 

And the milkmaid singeth blythe, 

And the mower wheis his seythe; 

And every shephord tells his tale, 
Under the hawthorne in the dale. 
Straight mine eyo hath caught now pleasures, 
Whilst the Jand-skip round it measures, 
Russet lawns and fallows grey, 

Where the nibbling flocks do stray ; 
Mountains on whose barron breast, 

The lab'ring clouds do often rest, 
Meadows trim, with daisies pied, 
Shallow brooks, and rivers wide ; 
Towors and battlements it sees, 
Bosom'd high in tufted trees. 


Hard by, a cottage chimney smokes, 
From betwixt two aged oaks.” 


An almost equal dogroe of beauty may, however, be attained 
by efforts in eloquence, which, although this art wants the mu- 
sical intonations of rhyme, yet it admits of more variety in dic. 
tion and expression than does pootry, as may bo evinced by the 
following quotation from Cicero’s ‘Oratio pro T, A, Milone,’ 
roferring to the sacrilege of Clodius. The elements alluded to 
are availed of here, whilo the metaphors introduced add greatly 
to its effoct:, 


* Pope's Works, ‘ Windsor Forest.’ 
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“Vos enim jam, Albani tumuli atque luci, vos, inquam, im- 
ploro atque tostor, vosque Albanorume obrutes arse, sacrorum 
populi Romani sociz et eequales, quas ille prasceps amentia, 
casis, prostratisque sanctissimis lucis, substructionum» in- 
sanis molibus opprosserat: vestree tum ares, vestre reli- 
giones viguerunt, vostra vis valuit, quam ille omni scelere 
polluerat: tuque ex tuo edito monte, Latiaris sancte Jupiter, 
cujus ille lacus, nemora, finesque sespe omni nefario stupro et 
scelere macularat, aliquando ad eum punienduth oculos aperu- 
istis: vobis ille, vobis vestro in conspectu sore, sed juste 
tamon, ot debites poense solutes sunt.’’* 

In music; softness and shrillness, rather than gravity of 
sound, are what conduce to produce the sentiment of beauty. 
Variety, combined with harmony and regularity, is also very 
essential in this respect; and vivacity or animation, which cor- 
responds with activity in moving objects, is more calculated 
than slow gradual progress, to render sounds beautiful. 

Music, however, consisis not so much in the relative power, 
or in the particular quality of any individual sounds, as in the 
harmonious combination of several. Hven certain sounds 
which are by themselves harsh and unmelodious, aid, when 
combined with others, to the music of the entire composition, 
Thunder by itself is unmusical; but the thunder-stop in an 
organ, in conjunction with other notes, aids intensely the effect 
and the harmony of the wholo, The sound of the drum alone ig 


* OF this very eloquent and elegant passage, the following literal trans- 
lation is offered :—~ 

‘And even now, ye Alban tumuli and groves, to you I do appeal, 
you I do obtest, and on you I call to bear me witness; and you, ye 
ravished altars of the Albani, ihe companions of, and the attendants on 
the solemnities of the Roman people, which that chief of conspirators by 
his violence and his fury, and after laying desolate the most hallowed 
groves, has buried beneath a vast pile of ruins; at his fall your 
altars and your sacred rites were restored, which he by every atrocity 
had defiled; your power was then re-established. And you, from your 
own sacred mountain of Latia, QO holy Jupiter, whose streams, whose 
groves, and whose lands he had so often polluted with every kind of 
enormity and wickedness, did then arise to take vengeance upon him: on 
your account was this retribution but justly and too long due, and in your - 
presence was it paid.” 
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abrupt, and poculiarly unmusical; as an accompaniment to 
othor insirumonts it ixmost valuablo. So many colours are 
harsh and displeasing by themsolves ; but combined with other 
coloyrs thoy conduce to the beauty of the whole. 

In music, as woll as in the other arts, the principle of 
beauty seoms to depend on an apt and suitable combination of 
ideas,—in the caso of this art those of sounds,—-which together 
constitute harmony. Sounds which do not harmonize, but are 
discordant, do not create music. In this respect, sounds and 
shapes seom to correspond with one another; and each agree 
in producing in the mind the same effect as regards their ideas, 
how different soever the sources from which those ideas sprung. 
Ideas called forth by music entcr, perhaps, more directly into 
the mind than those arising from form or colowr, as boing 
simpler and less dependent on collateral circwmstances.: 

In architecture, diminutiveness cannot be said to produce, 
although it in most casos conduces to beauty. Objects of this 
kind, of extensive magnitude, may, howover, be beautiful, al- 
though they also possess a great dogree of grandeur. In a cor- 
responding manner the division of the work into small parts, 
as is the case with many gothic buildings of exquisite work- 
manghip in the dotail, is productive of beauty rathor than of 
grandeur, Regularity in design is essential for the beanty 
of overy architoctural structure. Variety also conduces much 
to beauty in objects of this kind. Proportion, too, is an essen- 
tial elomont of beauty here. Delicacy, which corresponds with 
woaknoss in objects of lifo, also contributes to this end; and 
cloarness of design, and lightness of colour, add much to tho 
beauty of any architectural edifice, The ruins of the Parthe- 
non, and of other Grecian temples, may be appoaled to as illus- 
trations of the truth of the principles which I have here main. 
tained. 

Beauty in dramatic acting is mainly and directly excited and 
promoted by the exhibition of those refined feelings, and tender 
emotions and passions, which are fully capable of being repre- 
sonted on the stage, and which are more especially called forth 
when female characters ongage in the scene, 

There is no arb which is more extensively capable of oxhibit- 
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ing to the full the beautiful in art, and of illustrating the truth 
of the principles which I have propeunded, than is that of 
costume, alike from the variety of which it admits, both as 
rogards form and colour, the vividness of the tints displayod 
upon it, and the delicacy of its workmanship. Indeod, every 
element of beauty may here find ample room for application. 
In designs in the art of gardening, variety contributes ex- 
tensively to their beauty, especially in the disposal of the 
ground, where gradual undulations are decidedly preferable to 
even plains, and in which respect nature is ever thus diversified. 
Walks, if skilfully availed of, may be made to contribute essen- 
tially and extensively to the beauty of a garden landscape, not 
only by the new element of variety which they at once consti- 
tute, but the graceful undulating lines in which they may be con- 
structed to run, form of themselves objects of beanty. Colour 
and harmony also require particular attention in the case of 
compositions in this art, both as regards the tints of the different 
flowers, and that of the foliage of the various trees and shrubs, 
as well as the colour of the ground, and of ihe buildings ad- 
jacent, In scenery, alike as regards landscape painting and 
design in gardening, the effect of variety when combined with 
harmony,—as these are among the leading and most powerful 
elemonts of beauty applicable to this branch of art,—may espe- 
cially bo remarked ; and the greater is the variety of the objects 
that can be introduced into a composition of this kind, tho 
moro pleasing will be its result. Thus, wood, and rock, and 
water, when brought together, occasion not only variety, but 
also contrast with one another, although without destroying the 
harmony of the composition. So also the undulation of the 
ground, and the mixture of fertile plains with steep hills, con- 
duce to this end. Rock is an immense addition to the pic- 
turesque charms of a landscape, from its being so different 
to the other objects in the scene, as is also water, whether 
still or running. Mountains and lakes are peculiarly an- 
tagonistic in feature one to another, the gloom and stern- 
ness of the one, contrasting directly and powerfully with the 
brightness and calmness of the other. The grandeur of one 
sets off the beauty of the other, and the beauty of one the 
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grandeur of tho other, And in that finest of all landscape 
features, a torront rushing through a rocky ravine, what a for- 
cible and effective contrast exists botwoen the stern, rigid, ve- 
nerable position of the dark mass, immovable through count- 
less ages; and the coaselessly restless agitation of the pure 
limpid stream, whirling around and foaming against it. To- 
liago and herbage, too, add greatly to the effoct of both, and 
contribute 10 enhance the charms of cach; more particularly 
from the delicacy of their forms and hues, do they directly con- 
duce to the beauty of the scene. Ruins of old castles and 
churches, which have withstood and have battled with the 
elements for ages, and in whose walls tho moss and ivy havo 
taken deep root, become, as it woro, incorporatod into the 
natural scenery, and appear to form a part of the vory rocks in. 
which they are fixed, and out of which they wero originally 
framed. 

It is essentially roquisito, however, in laymg out ornamental 
grounds, the leading objoct of which is to afford pleasure and 
agreeable contemplation to all who view thom, that thoy should 
not only, as in the case of pictures, bo striking and affecting, 
but that they should bo also directly pleasing, And wo should 
further bear in mind this important consideration, that, while 
a picture is intended only for a transient glance, ornamental 
grounds are to be the objects of constant and* permanent ob- 
servation, 

Hence, while in painting, many subjocts which aro striking 
and effective, although in themsclvos, or tho mode of troat- 
ing them, they may be too exciting and oven harrowing, il may 
be repulsive, to be directly pleasing, are nevertheless tolerated 
and even highly prized on account of the wondrous skill dis- 
played in their execution; yet in ornamental gardening objects 
only which are actually agreoable can be introducod. Thus, 
the interior of a blacksmith’s shop illumined by a furnace, a 
butcher’s stall adorned with the carcases of cattle, and a stable 
or pigsty, with their ordinary rural accompaniments, afford. 
subjects for paintings which are viewed with much pleasure. 
But to place these objects themsclves before our drawing-room 
windows, as subjects of interest in our ornamental grounds, would 
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of course be a gross violation of taste and decorum. So weeds 
and withered trees, which constitute very effective and indeed 
picturosque objects in a picture, would be wholly out of place, 
and entirely distasteful in a real composition in ornamental gar- 
dening. 

Thus also in the othor arts, in pootry, eloquence, music, and 
acting, whatever is directly repulsive or disagrecable, ought to 
be entirely oxcluded as foreign to the province of art, and be- 
side the ond which it seeks to altain. As a gencral rule, in- 
deed, those subjects, aud those only, which are of a picturesque 
character, ought to be sclectod as the topics for representation. 
or description in art of any kind. Moreover, the quality of 
the subject, whatevor that may bo, almost necessarily com- 
municates some portion at least of its character to the work 
of art by which itis represented. Occasignally, however, by 
the power of genius, we see themes trivial in themselves ex- 
alted in the description into matters of interost and importance, 
from tho skilful manner in which they are handled; while really 
sublime events, when treated by persons of but inferior powers, 
appear but mean and trifling. 

VI. Pathos originates in, or is caused by an affection of the 
mind of a very vivid character, containing about an equal mea- 
sure of pain and of pleasure. The emotions which pathos ex- 
cites aro mainly those of pity, sympathy, and melancholy. The 
offoct of pathos is more to melt and subdue than to arouse us, 
and it is productive on the whole rather of placidity than of 
passion. 

The elements of pathos should, consequently, be each ad- 
apted to oxcito, or at any rato should conduce to promote 
that state of mind which the sontiment of pathos itself occa- 
sions, each severally conttibuting to it, and together serving 
to call it forth. Nevertheless, it may happen, as in corre- 
sponding cases respecting the ingredients of certain chemical 
compounds, that one of these elements taken by itself ap- 
pears to do very little, if anything, to produce the end to be 
effocted. 

The following appcar to me to be the main essential elements 
which constitute pathos:—1. Weakness. 2. Suffering. 3. 
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Virtue. 4. Unjust Opprossion. 5. Connection. 6, Depon- 
clence. 

(1.) Tho idoa of woakuess in the subject of our contemplation, 
which is the first of the clements of pathos, by itself may 
appear to contributo nothing towards calling forth the sentiment 
in question ; novertheless, when unitod with othor clements, it is 
vory important, and indcod essential for this purpose, as unless 
it is combined with thom, the forco and enorgy of the whole 
composition will be lost.. Thus tho idea of a strong man. 
suffering excites nothing of the pathetic; but if the snfforer 
be a weak man, or a woman, or a child,” pathos is at: once pro- 
duced. 

Weakness as an clemont of pathos is entirely passive in ro- 
gard to its operation, is originative in its nature, but, as already 
observed, it depends on being combined with other elements, 
for the production of this sontiment; although it acts directly in 
conjunction with them, and is indispensable as an element to 
complete the combination, so as Lo produce with officioncy and 
yivacity the pathetic in cither of the aris. 

(2.) Suffering is another very important eloment in the ox- 
citement of the pathetic, and consisis in the opinion that the 
subject of this sentiment is undergoing pain, by means of which 
our sympathies are excited on his behalf. 

This element is active as regards iis dia and is origi- 
nating in its nature, ‘and acts indopondontly of any other ele- 
mont, and in a direct manner, in the promotion of tho pathotic. 
From its groat importance as an elemont of this principlo, it is 
absolutely essential and indisponsable for its production, as 
without the notion of suffering, either present or prospective, 
the feelings on which it is basod will not be called forth. 

But although suffermg adds to the effect of representations 
of this kind, yet nothing that is actually distressing, much 
less which is horriblo or offonsive, should be introduced, as 
being utterly opposed to and destructive of picturosque cha- 
racter, 

(3.) The idea of the possegsion of virtue, by the object of it, 
is also an important element in pathos, im order further to ex- 


cite the sentiment alroady alluded to; as in the first place it 
x2 
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calls forth our intorest and our sympathy on behalf of the sub- 
joct of this emotion, who is endowed with this quality; and 
in tho noxt placo it induces to tho opinion that the being who 
is suffering is a meritorious person, and on that account enlists 
our pily on his behalf. 

As regards its operation, this clement is essentially active, 
and it is originating in its nature. For its effect in the con- 
stitution of the pathotic, it is, however, merely auxiliary to 
other cloments, and has no force by itself. It operates only 
indirectly in this respect, and is more or less essential in the 
production of patios. 

(4.) The notion of unmerited opprossion being inflicted on 
the subject of pathos, is another of its cloments ; and its presence 
is necessary to raise in the mind the feeling that the sufferer is 
undeserving of the calamity under which he labours. 

This clemont is nearly allied to the one last described, al- 
though really and esscntially distinct from it; and arises from 
tho opinion that the subject of pain, concerning whom our sym- 
pathies are excited, is suffering unjustly, and that his case is 
one of hardship and deserving of commiseration, which contri- 
butes vigorously, both of iiself and as regards the stimulation 
of the othor elements, to excite a sentiment of pathos towards 
him, 

Tho notion of hardship in this case may be entertained, not 
only whoro the subject of it is entirely innocent, but also in 
those instances where the extent of the punishment is out of 
wl due proportion to the amount of tho offence. 

This cloment is passive as rogards its mode of operation, and 
derivative as regards its origin. It acts in a direct manner 
with respect to tho attainment of its object, and is quite inde- 
pondent of any olher element. Its presence, to some extent, 
is absolutely essential to the production of pathos. 

(5.) The idea of a connection between ourselves and the sub- 
ject of pathos, even if this alliance exist only in the imagina- 
tion, has a powerful offect to oxcite tho mind; as unless thore 
is some bond of union, real or supposed, between oursclves and 
the object’ of sympathy, a strong feeling in our own breasts is 
but little likely to be called forth on its behalf. 
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Connection is, therefore, another elemont in tho excitement 
of pathos, and it is passive as regards its operation, and in its 
nature originating ; it is also independent of any other element, 
and acts in a direct manner, It is not nevertheless absolutely 
essential, for, however influential in the production of pathos, 
as certain ‘subjects which excite this emotion are entirely, in 
reality, unconnected with us, and indeed havo long ceased to 
exist, except in the records of history, or are located in regions 
very remote from our shores. 

(6.) In addition to, and wholly independent of any fecling of 
connection with the subject of pathos, is that of a belief in its 
dependonce upon us for relief from the sufferings which it is 
undergoing, which may happen with regard to a person with 
whom we have no immediate or permanent connection ; as, on. 
tho other hand, one with whom we are vory closely allied may 
be wholly independent of our aid. 

The notion, however, not mercly of a connection with, but of 
a certain degree of dependence upon ourselves by the subject 
of pathos, although this may exist merely in tho imagination, 
and but for a moment, is froquently animportant element to ex- 
cite the emotions which this sentiment is calculated to call forth. 

This clement is passive as regards its operation, and origi 
native of its kind; but it is wholly dependont on certain of the 
other elements for their aid in producing the pathetic, and by 
ilself indopondently can do nothing in this rospoct. In roped 
to them, it oporates in a direct manner; but it is noverthcloss 
not absolutoly ossential for the production of the pathetic, and 
in sevoral instances where pathos is vividly excited, it forms 
no clement in itg constitution. : 

VII. Pathos, no less than grandeur and beauty, is applicable 
to each of the arts: to those not only of painting, sculpture, 
poetry, and oloquence, but also to music and architocturo, act- 
ing, costume, and oven gardoning. 

Raphaol’s powerful and touching drawing of ‘Tho Murder 
of the Innocents,’ which adorns our National Gallery, is a. 
splendid oxample of the pathetic in painting, where the vavri- 
ous olements of woakness, virlue, and unjust. sufformg, in the 
heartbroken mothers and slaughtered children, are finely ex- 
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hibited; and the sympathy which this work excites in our 
minds, by appealing to our own inmost feelings, appears to form 
a connection and dependence between ourselves and the sub- 
ject described. 

The numerous efforts in sculpture of a pathetic character, 
serving as monuments to the memory of the departed, amply 
suffice to show how eminently this branch of art is adapted for 
the illustration of the pathetic style. 

A fine instance of the pathetic in poetry is afforded by the 
following lamentation which Milton puts into the mouth of Hve 
on her expulsion from Paradise. Feelings of pity and sym- 
pathy are those which it mainly excites. The softer emotions 
of the mind are vividly called forth by the reference to the 
well-loved flowers and shades which Eve laments on leaving,— 
the sad desolation which will prevail in consequence of her depar- 
ture,—the sweet joys and endearments from which she is to be 
for ever severed. Ideas are suggested, moreover, as to the ex- 
tent of the suffering she is undergoing, the virtue of the suf- 
forer, and the hardship of her punishment. Nothing, however, 
of strong passion, or violent emotion, is caused here. All is 
gentle and subdued :— 

*O unexpected stroke, worse than of death ! 
Must I thus leave thee, Paradise! thus leave 
Thee, native soil, these happy walks and shades,’ 
Fit haunt of gods! where I had hope to spend, 
Quiet though sad, the respite of that day 
That must be mortal to us both! O flow’rs 
That never will in other climate grow, 
My early visitation, and my last 
At e’en, which I bred up with tender hand 
From the first op’ning bud, and gave ye names, 
‘Who now shall rear ye to the sun, or yank 
Youx‘fribes, and water from th’ ambrosial fount P 
Thee | lagtly, nuptial bow’s, by me adorn’d ~ 
‘With what to sight or smell was sweet, from thee 
How shall I part, and whither wander down 
Into a lower world, to this obscure 
And wild! How shall we breathe in other ‘ir, , 
Less pure, accustom’d to immortal fruits !’* 





* ‘Paradise Lost,’ book xi. line 268, 
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Virgil’s description of tho death of Dido* is very touching, 
and abounding in exquisite tender feeling. Her agitation and 
pale face impress us with a sense of her agony, as do also her 
tears; while the speech that she utters is at once highly 
pathctic, and full of fine, and noble, and virtuous sontimoent. 
Her attitude, action, and language, indood, alike contribute 
to affect us in the same manner. With her deop grief we can- 
not but sympathize, and her cruel fate excites: our liveliest 
pity :— 

At trepida et caaptis inmanibus effera Dido, 
Sanguineam volvens aciem, maculisque treménies., 
Interfusa genas, et pallida morte futura, 
Interiora domis inrumpit limina, et altos 
Conscendit furibunda rogos, ensemque recludit 
Dardanium, non hos quesitum munus in usus. 
Hic, postquam Iliacas vestcs nolumque cubile 
Conspexit, paullum lacrymis et mente morata, 
Tneubuitque toro, dixitque novissima, verba: 
Dulces exuvis, dum fata deusque sinebant, 
Accipite hane animam, meque his exsolvite curis. 
Vixi et, quem dederat cursum fortuna, peregi; 
Ht nunc magna mei sub terras ibit imago. 
Urbem preclaram statui, mea moonia vidi; 

Ulta virum, poonas inrmico a fratre recepi; 

Felix, heu nimium felix ! si litora tantum. 
Nunquam Dardania tetigissent nostra carina ! 
Dixit; et, os impressa toro, Moriemur inulte ? 
Sed moriamur, aif: sic, sic juvat tre sub umbras, 
Hauriat hune oculis ignem crudoljis ab alto 
Dardanus, et nostra secum ferat omina mortis. 
Dixerat atque illam media inter talia ferro 
Collapsam aspiciunt, comites, ensemque eruore 
Spumantem, sparsasque manus.’ + 


In the following passage from Chaucer there is much ex- 
quisite melting pathos, the main eloments it which are the 


* * Hneid,’ lib, iv. lines 641-665, - 
+ “But furious Dido, with dark thoughts involved, 
Shook at the mighty mischief she resolved. 
With vivid spots distinguish’d was her face ; 
Red were her rolling eyes, and discomposed her face + 
Ghastly she gazed; with pain she drew hor breath; 
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meeknoss, grief, and pious affection of the mother, the tender 
condition, weakness, and helplessness of the child, its perilous 
situation, and approaching fate. The poet describes the agony 
of Grisildis on giving up her two infants to their supposed be- 
trayer :— 
“But at the last to speken she began, 
And mekely she to the sergeant praid 
(So as he was a worthy gentil man) 
That she might kiss hire child, or that it deid : 
And in hire barme this litel child she leid, 
With ful sad face, and gan the child to blisse, 
And lulled it, and after gan it kusse. 
And thus she sayd in her benigne vois: 
Farewel, my child, I shal thee never see, 


And nature shiver’d at approaching death : 

Then swiftly to the fatal place she pass’d, 

And mounts the fun’ral pile with furious haste; 

Unsheaths the sword the Trojan left behind 

(Not for so dire an enterprise design’d), 

But when she view’d the garments loosely spread, 

Which once he wore, and saw the conscious bed, 

She paused, and, with a sigh, the robes embraced ; 

Then on the couch her trembling body cast, 

Repress’d the ready tears, and spoke her last: 

‘Dear pledge&of my love, while heay’n so pleased, 

Receive a soulgf mortal anguish eased. 

My fatal cours@ is finished; and I go 

A glorious nam§, among the ghosts below. 

A lofty city by iny hands is raised ; 

Pygmalion punish’d, and my lord appeas’d. 

What could my fortune have afforded more, 

Had the false ‘Trojan never touch’d my shore?’ 

Then kise’d the couch; and ‘Must I die,’ she said, 

‘And unreveng’d? ‘tis doubly to be dead ! 

Yet e’en this death with pleagure I receive : 

On any terms, ‘tis Better than to live. : 

These flames, from far, may the false Trojan view.; 

These boding omens hus base flight pursue!’ 

She said, and gtuel: deep enter’d in her nde 

The piercing’ steel, with reeking purple died: 

Clogg’d in the wound the cruel weapon stands ; 

The spouting blood came streaming on-her hanps.” 
' yden's Virgil, 
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But sin I have thee marked with the crois, 
Of thilke fader yblessed mote thou be, 
That for us died upon a crois of tree ; 

Thy soule, litel child, I him betake, 

For this night shall thou dien for my sake. 


And to the sergeant mekely she sayde, 
ILave here agen your litel yonge mayde. 


Save this she praied. him, if that he might, 
Hire litel sone he wold in erthe grave, 

His tendre limmes, delicat to sight, 

Fro foules and fro bestes for to save. 

Buf she non answer of him mighte have, 

He went his way, as him no thing ne rought, 
But to Boloigne he tenderly it brought.”* 


There is also very pathetic and touching feeling in the 
following description by Chaucor, of the banished Constance 
going forth with her infant in her arms drivon upon the wide 
ocean :— 


Hire litel child lay weping in hire arm, 
And kneling pitously to him she said, 
Pees, litel sone, I wol do thee no harm, 
‘With that hire couverchief of her hed she braid, 
And over his litel eyen she it laid, 
And in hire arm she lulleth it ful fast, 
And into the heven hire eyen up she gaste.”> 


The mother’s address to the child, tho deacon of her care 
for it, of her piety in her distress, and of its foeble condition’ 
and frame, mainly conduce to move us here, and constitute tho 
leading elemerttiy of the pathos with which the passage is im- 
bued. to 

But eloquence, sauaile with painting’and poetry, ist capable 
of giving vent to the pathetic, of which, indeed, ample proof 
is afforded, were thgre no other illustration of the truth of this 
assertion, by the following passage from tho oration of Cicero _ 
already quotod from; .referritg’ «to the unjust banishment “or 
Milo, and his still undixtinished affection for’ his country which 


* The Clerkes’ Tale. * + ‘The, Man of Lawes Tale. 
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had expollod him, which serves, moreover, to impress us with a 
high idea of Lis virtuo :— 

*Me quidom, judices, oxanimant et interimunt he voces 
Milonis, quas audio assidue, et quibus intersmm quotidie. 
Valeant, valeant, inquit, cives mei, valeant; sint incolumos, 
sint florentes, sint beati; stel hac urbs praclara, mihique 
patria carissima, quoquo modo merita de moa erit. Tranquilla 
republica cives mei, quoniam mihi cum illis non licet, sine me 
ipsi, sed per me tamen, perfruantur, Ego cedam atqno abibo. 
Si mihi republica bona frui non licuorit, at carebo mala; et quam- 
primum tetigero bene moratam et liberam civitalem, in ea 
conquiescam. O frustra, inquit, suscepti mei labores! O spes 
fallaces! O cogitationes inanes mew! Hgo, cum tribunus 
plebis, republica oppressa, me senatui dedissem, quem extinc- 
tum acceporam! equitibus Romanis, quorum vires erant 
debiles; bonis viris, qui omnem auctoritatem Clodianis armis 
abjecerant: mihi unquam bonorum presidium defutiwum 
putarem? Hgo, cum te (mecum enim sepissime loquitur), 
patric reddidissem, mihi non futurum in patria non putarem 
locum? Ubi nunc senatus est, quem secuti sumus ? ubi equites 
Romani illi, illi inquit, tui? ubi studia municipiorum? ubi 
Jtalico voces? ubi deniqne tua, M. Tulli, que plurimis fuit 
auxilio, vox et defensio ? mihine ea soli, qui pro to toties morti 
me obtuli, nihil potest opitulari.””* 


oe 

* Of this beautiful passage, to which it is very difficult to do justice in 
any language but the Latin, the following translation is attompted, in 
which it is sought to follow both the literal meaning and the manner of the 
oration :— : 

“To me, indeed, O my lords, those expressions of Milo which I cop- 
stantly hear, and which are ever m my mind, are heartrending and 
afflicting. May they prosper, may they ever prosper, says ho, may my 
fellow-citizens ever prosper, may they be secure, way they flourish, may 
they be ever happy; may this renowned city, long gentinue to stand, and 
my country, most dear to: mey however it shallireat me. May my fellow- 
citizens, although I may not bo suffered to share it with them, yet may 
“They, if without me, yet nevertheless through me, for ever flourish in a 
tranquil State. I myself will depart and retire away. If I may not be 
allowed to enjoy so happy a republic, nevertheless I will avoid one that is 
degenerate ; and so soon as I shall arrive in a free and virtuous country, 
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Dramatic acting, as has been well illustrated by some of the 
efforts of our greatost tragedians in this lino, is fully adapted 
for the reprosentation of tho pathetic. Architociure and cos- 
tume are fitted for it so far only as thoy can occasion the sug- 
gestion of ideas of this character through ‘those particular 
arts. For the excitement of the pathetic, gardening is also 
available in this manner, which tho style of some of the ce- 
moteries both in this country and in foreign lands, in Asia as 
well as Europe, may serve to evince. Probably, however, much 
more might be done in this art than has as yet been effocted or 
attempted, in giving to our own cemeteries that solomn and 
pathetic character which as receptacles for the departed they 
ought to possess, both by the laying out of the grounds, and the 
introduction of those trees and shrubs, such as the yew, the cy- 
press, and the weeping willow, which appear peculiarly adapted 
to call forth sad and solemn feelings. The cemeteries of Asia 
aro in this respoct very suporior to our own. 

VIII. Ridicule is an affection of the mind of a pure character, 
being entirely pleasurable without any admixture of pain, and 
in its effect acutely and vigorously exciting, callmg forth very 
strong feelings of joy and mirth. Ridicule is, however, of 
two kinds, (1) satire, inclining to gravity in its effect, and 
(2) humour, which is of a light and oxhilarating nature. Thoy 
differ, too, essentially in this rospect: satire appeals directly 


there will I repose. -Oh, in vain, crios he, were my labours carried for- 
ward ! oh, deceitful hopes! alas how fruitless have been my oxpectations! 
‘Whon a iribime of the popple and the Stato beg threatened, I de- 
votéd myself to tho Senate, which, whon oppressed, I relieved; when I 
assisted the Roman knights, whose forces were enfoebled; when I sup- 
ported those virtuous citizens who had abjured all authority to the Clodian 
arjfis; could I ever have imagined that a garrison of valiant mon would, ere 
long, be denied to meP WhenT recalled you to your country (for thus has 
he very often addressed me), I did not suppose that to remain in that coun- 
iry should shortly be forbidden tome !. Where now is the Senate which we 
attended together Pwhere now, he asks, are yur éwn brave Roman knights, 
where now the acclamations of the municipal orders, where now the voice 
of the peoplo of Italy; where now, indocd,'is your own yoico, andthe 
power of your eloquenco, O Mareus Tullius, which has been the guardian 
of somany? For me alone can they avail nothing, who have so often ex- 
posed myself to death for the sake of you.” 
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to the intellect alone; humour to the feelings through the in- 
tellect. 

Satire also differs from humour in that, while it is less 
powerful as regards its immediate effect, it is more pormanent 
in its result, The one shocks the soul suddenly, tho other 
sinks deep into it. The one is like the lightning’s flash, which 
scorches vividly for the moment; the other is as the slow fire, 
which penetrates and consumes whatever object it approaches, 
Humour glares brilliantly for the instant, although but for tho 
ingtant, and then all is left obscure as before. Satire ilumines 
with less brightness for the time, but preserves a steady and 
lasting light. 

The grotesque consists of a mixture or adultcration of the 
ridiculous with the sublime, and of humour with grandeur, 
which mars the offect of the latter. It lowors the dignity, in 
proportion as it increases the lightness of the description. 
Caricature resultswhen any effective expression or representation, 
which was intended to be true to nature, degenerates into the 
Indicrous ; or when that which was meant to excite admiration 
and pathos, provokes only hilarity and ridicule. Strong effect 
and humour being produced by exercises of the same capa- 
city of the mind, avery slight deviation from the strict course of 
exciting either may occasion a diversion of the one -operation 
into the other. And, indeed, sometimes the intensity of ex- 
pression alone and of itself amounts to caricature, and which 
mere distortion may be sufficient to crcate. 

It may, howover, be objected as regards satire, that it doos 
not strictly belong to art, as it has nothing to do with taste 
or imagination, or with the affection of the passions. But 
although satire is not uniformly united with taste or imagina- 
tion, it may be, and often is closely allied to them, while the 
two latter are by no means necessarily joined together. And 
as regards its effect on the passions, satire is as poworful in 
this respect as either taste or imagination, although ib operates 
invan entirely different way to what they do. The effects 
xf ridicule are, morcover, directly intellectual in their nature, 
oeing performed, as I have shown,* through the faculty of wit, 

* Vide ante, Chapter IT. Sects. 1, 4. 
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which makes combinations of ideas in a manner corrosponding 
with what is performed by taste and imagination, although the 
ideas selectod for this purpose are in their quality different. 

The feeling of surpriso is the cause of pleasure in many in- 
stances, as where novelty is produced. In puroly imitative 
works of art, surprise is the leading emotion excited or aimed 
at, which is occasioned by the doxterity with which the repre- 
sentation of an object in nature is effected upon the canvas. 
Many othor feelings may be blended with this emotion, of an 
exalted oy inferior kind, according to the quality of the sub- 
joct; or other circumstances. Surprise may be united with the 
sublimo, tho grand, the beautiful or the ridiculous. 

Satire and humour are to a composition in art what art itself 
is to knowledge in general,—a valuable accompaniment and or- 
nament, while wholly unfilted to be cultivated or followed by 
thomselves. 

Man alone of all terrestrial beings is excited by the emotion 
of ridiculo, This is, moreover, ono of the most efficiont antidotes 
against error, more especially as ridicule can often accomplish 
what reason fails to attam. Ridieule is also generally well re- 
ccived, because, unlike argument, it is always agreeable in 1ts 
offects. Light and unimportant topics are the best fitted for 
its exercise. And, indeed, it is the offect of ridicule to render 
tho subject of it, whatever it may be, of a pleasurable character. 

Satire of tho highest and purest kind, is, nevertheless, as 
already mentionod, refinod rather than robust, and more still 
than striking. Tt is better calculated quietly to sink deep into 
the mind, than to-mako a great splash upon the surface. 

Satire, and ovon-humour, may be sometimes not inappro- 
priatély introduced -into grave and dignified compositions, as 
we seo horp and there in Homor’s ‘Tliad,’ and even in Milton’s 
* Paradise Lost.’ But this is more as a reliof than as a lead~ 
ing fonture in the composition. It is intended rather to on- 
lighten, as it were, tho dark and obscure corners, than to 
iumine the whole prospect, Wit, indeed, like grandenyand 
beauty, often requires relief; and only the more so than they 
do, because in its offocts it is more exciting. 

An incongruous mixture or conjunction together of idoas 


- 
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wholly dissimilar, and naturally remote and unsuitable, of itself 
promotes ridicule. Thus also the imitation of the figuro or 
manner of another is often vidiculous, not so much from the 
points of agreement, as from those of difference, as in mimicry, 
in caricatures, and in unskilfully drawn portraits. 

Beauty deteriorates from humour, but adds force to pathos. 
Boauty is, indeed, produced by the combination of ‘suitable 
ideas and objects ; humour, by the combination of those that are 
unsuitable. 

Tragic and also epic reproseptations are, for the most part, 
of events which are distant, as thoso are best adapted to excite 
deeper emotions in the mind. Humorous represontations are 
mainly of events which are near to us, or familiar to our ex- 
perience, as best fitted to raise feelings of mirth and light- 
ness. ‘Tragedy and comedy together embrace all that is most 
striking in the events of human life of both kinds, whethor 
originating in pain or pleasure. They both spring from acuto 
focling or striking sensation. In the opic style, and also in the 
tragic, as already obsorved, intellect rather than passion ap- 
pears to be mainly appealed to. 

According to Aristotle,* the essential difference between 
tragedy and comedy is, that the one exhibits the characters of 
mon superior, and the other exhibits them inferior to thoso of 
ordinary nature; that tragedy displays the energies, comedy 
the weaknesses of humanity. 

It is as necessary to follow naturo in ridicule, and in pathos 
too, as it isin grandeur and beauty ; and nature is as requisite 
for tho foundation of the one as for that of the other. In tho 
case of each, it gives them their vitality and vigour and offect. 
In ridicule, indeed, the contrast instituted is always based on 
nature. 

The following appear. to me to bo the main and essential ele- 
ments which constitute ridicule of both kinds :—1. Opposition. 
‘2, Abruptness. 38. Incongruity. 4. Novelty. 5. Vivacity. 


2_Canciseness. 
AL.) Opposition is the -first leading and essential element in 


he constitution of ridicule, and is necessary from the very na- 
* Poetics, Sect. 4. 
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duro and mode of oporation of the faculty of wit, the wholo 
effoct of which is occasioned by the combination together in 
tho same subject of qualitios of an opposite kind, which contrast 
one with another, Opposition consists in the meoting togethor 
of two subjects or objocts wholly differont and dissimilar, and 
indeed contrary in their nature and appearance, and the near 
proximity of which produces an obvious and striking result 
arising from thoir union. 

This clement is active as regards its operation, and originat- 
ing in its naturo, as also independont in respect to its aid from 
any other cloment. It also operates directly in relation to the 
result that it occasions, and is absolutely essential as an in- 
grodient in the production of the séntiment which we term ridi- 
culo, and is consequently always found in combinations which , 
call it forth, although other elements are necessary to be united 
with it in order to attain this end. 

(2.) "The next of the elements availed of in the production. 
of ridicule is that of abruplness, which consists in a celerity- 
and suddennoss ag rogards the mode in which any action is per- 
formed or represented, that causes a vivid excitement in the 
mind, in.a great measure owing to its being unprepared for the 
occurrence, and which on this account affects it far more for- 
cibly than it would othorwise do. ° 

Abruptness is consequently an essential elemont in ridicule, 
to which sudconness and colerity appear indispensable, and 
without which tho offect of the combinations made for the ond 
hore supposed, altogethor fuils. : 

‘This clptnent is also active in its oporation, although deriva- 
‘tive only in its nature, and auxiliary morely to the other elo- 
ments, not being of any avail by itsclf for the production of this 
sentiment. It operates, however, in a direct manner, and is in- 
variably to be found in combinations of this character. 

(8.) Incongruity is anothor very essential element in the 
constitution of ridicule, and by which tho striking and exciting 
nature of the whole effect is produced. It is caused by the 
charactor or appoarance of the subject or object presented 
to the mind, being of an unusual and irregular, and in some 
points inconsistent character, allied: in this respect to defor- 
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mity, so as to affect us by its strange and extraordinary aspect. 
Tt arises from a certain degroe of discrepancy and inconsis- 
tency appearing betwecn the different constituent parts of a 
subject or narrative, which although not amounting to actual 
incoherence or contradiction, nevertheloss render it to a large 
extent eccentric and uncommon, and different to what we or- 
dinarily perceive, or are accustomed to observe, and which on 
that account oxcites corresponding emotions in the mind. 

The naturo of this cloment is neverthcless only passive, but 
its offect is direct; it is also originating. And although only 
auxiliary with other clements, it is osseutial to the very being 
and production of ridicule, and is consequently always to be 
perceived where combinations of this class are made, 

(4.) Novelty is also an essential element in the production 
of ridicule, and is thorefore ever to be found in combinations 
of this character, inasmuch as the reproduction of a stale idea 
wholly fails to oxcite the mind; while, on the other hand, the 
quality of novelty gives to every subject of this kind an air of 
interest and of vitality, which adds greatly to its effect. 

This element consists in, or is occasioned by the circumstance 
of the subject or object presented to the mind being of an en- 
tirely novel, unaccustomed, and unlooked-for character, so as 
at once to excite surprise, without which the sensation of ridi. 
cule is comparatively powerless, and loses its spirit and, effect. 

Novelty is, as regards its operation, passive and direct; and 
it is also originating and independent: 

(5.) Vivacity is a very essential elemont in ridicule, and is in 
fact the very soul of cach subject of this nature, without which 
its effect on the mind wholly fails. It consists in the infusion 
of a'certain air of life and activity into the entire narration or 
representation, which confers upon it that power and animation 
necessary to excite in us those particular emotions allied to 
ridicule, which compositions of this character are peculiarly 
éalculated to call forth. 
ew tiits nature and operation it is extensively activo, and also 
originative, and independent of any othor cloment, operating 
in a direct manner, and is always found where sentiments of 
this kind are‘excited, 
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(6,) The last of tho elements in the production of ridicule is 
that of conciseness, which is an important and efficient dlo- 
mont in ridicule, and that of both kinds; each effort of which, 
whatovor may be its rosults, whether permanent or transitory, 
ought to bo suddon and vivid, and but very limited in its dura- 
tion or transmission. Like the lightning’s flash, its stroke 
must be instantaneous; and so important has this principle 
over been regarded, that it is a received axiom that “ brevity is 
tho soul of wit.” This clement consists in the reduction within 
a very brief and limited sphere, of the space required in the 
representation or narration of any object or subject, so that the 
full forco of its effect may be concentrated, and ib may act with 
vigour and onergy, instead of wending its way tediously along, 
and wearying the mind by its prolixity. 

This clement, although very efficient in the production of 
ridicule, is not absolutely indispensable ; and oxamples, however 
rare, are occasionally to be found of strikmg combinations of 
this character from which it is absent. It is passive as regards 
its operation, and algo derivative from other sources, and inde- 
pendent, and acts in a direct manner. 

TX. Ridiculo of both kinds is ordinarily considered far moro 
easy to illustrate than to define. The difficulty of the definition 
avisos from the uncortain and irregulay quality of the thing to 
bo doscribed. 

Wit, indoed, from its very nature is exempt from requiring 
auy oxpress example to illustrate what is meant by- it, as if 
gonuine it is quite certain always to be perceived at once ; and, 
indeed, its being so perceived is the best test of its genuine. 
noss; without this it is freless and lifoless. Grandeur, beauty, 
and in some cases even pathos, on the other hand, may not be 
seen until pointed out. They ordinarily, indeed, lie hid and 
placid, like the lakes among the mountains, and aro only dis- 
covered by the wandering exploror after tho picturesque. Wits 
on the other hand, is like the lightning which flashos through the 
heavens, accompanied by tho terrific roll of thunder, so that-1t 
is impossible not to bo aware of its presence, or to mistake 
it for anything else. 

As a general proposition, ib may be laid dowasthat whatover 

Vou. Tt. 7 .z 
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composition, cithor in painting, poetry, sculpture, eloquence, 
acting, or in any other of the arts, tends directly to promote 
mirth, whether intentionally or not, affords an illustration of 
the ridiculous. 

The works of Hogarth scrve as the fairest examples of wit 
of both kmds in the art of painting; to which may be added 
tho numerous efforis of our clever and sprightly caricaturists, 
whatever may be the object or the subject of their satire, and 
whethor wit or humour bo the sentiment excited. 

_ Rembrandt is occasionally humorous, sometimes intentionally, 

as may be seen in several of his etchings; and in certain cases 
without design, which happens whenever he descends from the 
sublime or the pathetic,—the path is but short,—to the ridicu- 
lous. In some of Holboin’s compositions there is also rich 
humour, particularly in his illustrations to Hrasmus’s ‘ Stultities 
Taaus.’ 

Sculpture is in no respect inadapted for the ropresentation 
of the ridiculous, except that its material is too costly to be 
employed in trivial subjects. This art consequently affords fowor 
instances of the satirical or the comic than does painting, which 
ig, probably mainly owing to the expensive nature of the ma- 
torial not admitting of works of a light or trifling nature being 
executed in marblo. There are, nevertheless, some efficient 
examples of the ridiculous in sculptural representation, of which 
the famous statue by Praxiteles of the ‘Dancing Fawn’ may 
servo as an illustration; the appearance of this figure at once 
irvvosistibly exciting in tho mind those vivid emotions of mirth, 
and other feelings allied 1o that sentiment, which productions in 
this style, by whatevor of the arts, are directly calculated to 
call forth.  «., 

In the case of sculpture, however, it will probably be found 
that most of the instances of the grotesque which may be seen 
here, arise from an unintentional degeneracy of the sublime 
into the ludicrous, and which generally occurs in subjects of a 
grave or serious character. Wit, however, should never be 
nnwonted, but should always rise at the spontaneous will of the 
person originating it. 

The numerous instances of wit in poetry, preclude the neces- 
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sity of referring to it for examples, Every reader of Shak~ 
spearo, which includes indeed overy reader of anything, is 
familiar with them. Horaco and Hudibras may also be cited 
as gach containing a mine of illustration here. Perhaps, how- 
over, the most complete and most efficient exhibition of wit, 
more ospocially as regards the elements which compose it, and 
thoir conjunctive co-operation, is afforded not by any particular 
quotation of a sentence from Shakspeare, but by an entire 
pieco; as for instance, the conversation between Hotspur and 
Falstaff in the fifth act of Henry IV. So also in comic scenes, 
it is not so much an individual action that constitutes the ridi- 
culous, as the combination of them, and their relation one to the 
other. 

Milton sometimes descends to the grotesque, and that in the 
midst of his sublimest descriptions; as, for instance, in his ac- 
count of the war in heaven and the defeat of the rebel angels.* 
And even in tho sacred Scriptures, an exquisite vein of satire 
is exhibited by Elijah, in his appeal to the priests of Baal to 
awaken their false gods, and to rouse them to the performance 
of thoir duty towards their deluded worshippers.t Moreover, 
in some of Christ’s denunciations of the inconsistencies of the 
Scribes and Pharisees, considerablo satirical power is put 
forth, 

Hloquence is obviously adapted for efforts of this nature, and 
indeod proso compositions must necessarily be equally qualified 
for this purpose with poetry. 

Tho examplos of productions of this kind are too numerous 
and too familiar to all to require quotation here, 

Architecture, like sculpture, is chiefly employed in designs 
of a grave and important character, and is on that account but 
little resorted to for the purpose of exciting comic ideas, for 
which however it may be fully adapted. Buildings, espocially 
those of a public nature, which from their magnitude and. 
their pretensions lay claim to grandeur and dignity, when their 
style of construction is such that, from a disregard of all_ the 
principles of architecture and of taste, they present only an 
unsightly and incongruous pile, disfiguring instead of adorning 

* * Paradise Lost,’ book vi. + 1 Kings xviii, 27. 
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the landscape, might be adduced to provo that the ridiculous is 
to a largo oxtent attainable in architocture as well as in the 
other arts. 

In dramatic acting comedy is far more capable of perfect at- 
tainment, than is tragedy. Tor one great and eminent tragic 
performer, we have probably fifty as good actors of comedy. 
Humour is much easier to counterfoit than docp feeling, as 
are sallies of mirth than bursts of passion. 

In costumo, the represontation of tho ridiculous is gonerally 
effected in aid of some comic sceno or pageant; the ordinary 
dress being exchanged for cortain fantastic robes of great 
variety and incongruity, which are directly opposite in cha- 
racter both to each othor, and to the ordinary style of the cos- 
tumo in use. : 

Gardening is, however, seldom if over intentionally rosorted 
to to produce comic scenes; although lke sculpture and archi- 
tecture, from the eccontric whim of the disposer of it, it may, 
and perhaps not unfrequontly does, unwontedly degonerate into 
the ridiculous. Some of the older designs in this art, whore stu- 
died uniformity is made to disfigure and distort every natural 
object, and the trees aro cut into fantastic forms, both of men 
and animals, are extensivgly and directly calculated to oxcite 
the most vivid emotions of mirth, and may consequently be 
fairly appealed to as illustrations of this sentiment in the art of 
gardening. 

Tn music the ridiculous is easily and directly attainable, and 
this art is highly successful in exciting ideas of a light and 
mirthful character. Such are the tunes composed for songs of 
this description, giving full forco and effect to their meaning ; 
as also those adapted to certain dancos. , 

X, Although, in order the botter to analyse and distinguish 
them, I have in the presont chapter treated the different prin- 
ciples or orders, and elements of the picturesque as though 
they were generally found existent separately in particular sub- 
jects; yet, in most cases, they will be seen to be each moro or 
less"tombined. in the various objects which excite our taste or 
our feelings. 

It is very remarkable, moreover, how tho same elements of 
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gvandour and beauty conduce to their proper result in each of 
tho aris exactly alike, which boyond anything affords proof of 
their powor, and of the close connection and affinity between 
these different arts, Although theso various orders and ele- 
ments may be united togethor in tho same composition, they 
should be united harmoniously, so as, like tho notes of dif- 
forent musical instruments in one particular tune, ‘all to accord 
togethor, and each to aid the operation of the whole. By thiy 
means, instead of in any way counteracting, they may add ex- 
tensively to the effect of one another. 

As in works of nature these opposite orders ate united in the 
same object, so must it necessarily be in works of art; wud thy 
result m each case will be the same. And as in nature we sce 
many different and even varying qualities in the same subject, 
and howevor contrary they are the one to the other, all acting 
harmoniously together, and each contributing to the comple- 
tion of the whole system; cold and heat, sweet and bitter, 
light and dark, magnitude and minuteness, all combined, and all 
alike in operation: so in artistical dosign, the orders and. elo- 
ments'of grandeur and of beauty, of pathos and of ridicule, will 
frequently bo found blended together in the same composition, 
and each contributing,—even where they counteract the direct 
and immediate effect and operation of certain others,—to the 
gonoral vigour and efficiency of the whole. 

Probably, too, tho more perfect and exalted is the work of 
art, and the nearer it accords with nature, the more extensively 
shall we find this feature prevalent in its composition. It is 
especially the caso with the cartoons of Raphael, and with the 
trdgedies of Shakspeare, which, although differing so essentially 
one from another, are each founded on the same principles, and 
cach owe thoir offect as regards their picturesque qualities, to the 
same, clemouts of this nature being infused into each. Gran- 
dgir, beauty, and aiso pathos, are hero alike displayed, and 
all in full vigour, without materially doteriorating from tho effect 
of cither. om 

Ridicule, in its nature and operation differing so widely from 
the other orders of the picturesque, is less frequently omployed. 
jn union with them, although occasionally this is tho case, and 
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is to bo obgorved even in somo of tho most porfect works oth 
of art and of nature. 

On cortain occasions thorofore we may observe that ideas 
suggostive of grandour, beauty, pathos, and oven ridicnlo, are 
collacted togethor in the same composition, as wo froquontly 
find in an oration, where they aro of course sclected with duo 
discrimination and caro according to their naturo; just as in the 
material composition of a painting, differont colours are made 
uso of, So also as rogards oxpression and charactor, a due 
varioty of those must not only be omployed, but thoso of soveral 
kinds will he appliod in each particular caso. lence, although 
geoondotsand beauliy are so opposite to oach other, and in cortain 
cases the effect of one in any object tends to destroy, or at any 
rato to diminish that of the other; yet it not unfrequently hap- 
pens that the two ate unitod, and perhaps in equal proportions 
in the same composition, whether onc of nature or of art. This 
is I think espocially the caso with tho Swiss Alps, which, doubt- 
less, afford somo of tho most charming views in nature, In 
faci, it is but seldom that cithor grandeur or beauty oxist in 
any high degreo, without some sharo of the other. Probably, 
the ultimate rosult of this adulteration is 10 losson the effect 
of the leading order, in proportion to the-admixturo of elemonts 
of the othor orders with it; whilo the actual power of tho object 
iisolf upon the mind, although in a difforont direction and mode, 
may bo tho same. Honco, thorofore, picturesque offoct may bo 
producod and oxtensively hoightonod, not only by a number of 
elomonts of a suitable character of the samo naturo or class, but 
by those of a totally difforont kind. In an analogous mannor, in 
the caso of sconory, grandour and boauty rosult from an assem- 
blago of objects of this description, which aro porceived by the 
oye; whilo the effect of tho Jandscapo is extensively added’ to by 
the excitoment of ideas and omotions through the other senses ; 
as by the singing of birds, tho fragrance of flowers, and the 
genial foeling of the air, sonsations which we experience 
thypugh tho lower sonses of hoaring, and fooling, and smelling, 

So also with regard to tho difforent efforts of the mind th; 
we capable of being exorcised in the production of wo. 
url, which should, in o corrosponding mannor, bo exeuphtl! 
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